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® TOPICS OF THE DAY @& 





MR. ROOSEVELT TROUBLING THE WATERS 


Y HIS PLEA for the regulation of trusts by a commission, 
B Mr. Roosevelt, as one editor remarks, has certainly 

succeeded in stirring the waters of two pools with one 
stone. And altho his topic is an economic one, it is in the 
waters of the political pool that the greater disturbance is notice- 
able. With apparently equal conviction we find it asserted 
in various editorial columns that Mr. Roosevelt is preparing 
to enter the Presidential race as the Wall Street candidate; 
that he expects to emerge at the last moment as the choice of 
the Progressive Republicans; and again that his intention is 
not to assume the leadership himself, but to lend aid and succor 
to the La Follette candidacy. These three groups of prophets 
all agree that Mr. Roosevelt and President Taft at last stand 
revealed as definitely at cross purposes. ‘‘It is clear enough 
that ‘Theodore’ and ‘Will’ have parted political company 
sharply at last, and that there is going to be a struggle between 
them as representing conflicting schools of thought within 
the Republican party,’ declares the Charleston Post (Dem.), 
which adds: ‘‘Whether or not the ex-President will try to 
throw out the man whom he put in office and to reassume the 
scepter he gave into Taft’s hands remains to be seen, but the 
prospects of such an undertaking on his part seem in no way 
temote.”” He leaves no room for doubt that he is opposed to 
the nomination of President Taft, agrees the Philadelphia 
Telegraph (Rep.), which sees no escape from the conclusion that 
“he is either a candidate himself or else expects again to dictate 
the nomination.” The Springfield Republican (Ind.), on the 
other hand, characterizes the suggestion that the Colonel is 
how using the trust agitation for selfish political purposes as 
“undoubtedly rubbish,” and the Chicago Record-Herald (Ind.) 
declares that in this instance ‘‘no sensible citizen should be 
mtisled into imputing ‘politics’ to Mr. Roosevelt.”” The Spring- 
field Union (Rep.) declares itself unable to see any reason why 
anybody should regard the Outlook article as a slap at the 
trust policy of the present Administration, and there is a notice- 
able and understandable tendency on the part of the Republican 
Press to confine themselves narrowly to a discussion of the 
economic questions raised by the Contributing Editor. The 
Philadelphia North American (Prog. Rep.) confesses itself ‘‘ dazed 
and bemused” by the reception accorded Colonel Roosevelt’s 
article, since in that article ‘‘he simply restates the doctrines 
of trust regulation which as President he iterated and reiterated 
throughout seven years.”’ This paper also pictures the Colonel 





ee 


as sharing its amazement over the excitement he has unwittingly 
evoked. 

Chairman Norman E. Mack, of the Democratic National 
Committee, on the other hand, avers that the article is “ subject 
to but one interpretation,’ namely: ‘‘ Roosevelt will be a can- 
didate for the Republican nomination for President.’”’ He 
certainly ‘‘ makes a noise like a receptive Presidential candidate,”’ 
declares the Detroit Free Press (Ind.) ‘‘Maybe so, and then 
maybe not,’’ remarks the Charleston Post (Dem.), after citing 
the theory that ‘‘ Roosevelt is walking up quietly under the 
shadow of the La Follette commotion, and that at the psycho- 
logical moment in the Republican National Convention the 
Colonel’s name will be flung to the breeze and the delegates, 
and a stampede trick will be attempted.” ‘‘If he does take the © 
trail in earnest,’’ adds the Charleston paper, ‘‘there will be 
gay times in national politics once again—and also some gloom 
in the preserves of the conservatives.’’ In this connection it is 
interesting to note that the Ohio Progressives, at the recent 
annual dinner of the Garfield Club, declared themselves for 
Roosevelt in 1912. ‘‘The Democrats, who are packing up pre- 
paratory to moving into the White House on the 4th of March, 
A.D. 1913, had better not put too much faith in the ex-President’s 
unpopularity,”” remarks the Baltimore Sun (Ind.), since ‘‘he 
has a wonderful knack of commending himself to trusts and 
trust-busters alike.” 

In the vanguard of those papers which aver that his article 
is a bid for Wall Street support we find the New York World 
(Ind. Dem.), which points out that the stock-market rallied 
immediately after its publication, and asserts that ‘Big Busi- 
ness”’ is hailing him asa deliverer. And The World goes on to 
say: 

‘“‘Wall Street continues to find a comforter in Theodore 
Roosevelt. Paragraphs from his recent article in The Outlook 
were made part of the record by the Harvester Trust yesterday 
in filing a motion before the Missouri Supreme Court for a 


rehearing, the trust having been fined $50,000 and conditionally 
ousted from the State for violating the Missouri Antitrust 


“‘The time has come for a meeting in the Morgan library to 
organize the Roosevelt Third-Term Club and apportion the 
campaign-fund assessment.” 


And in the news columns of about the same date we learn 
that ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt’s policy on trust prosecutions was 
warmly indorsed to-day by the American Manufacturers’ 
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“OLD FAITHFUL!” 
—Heaton in the Chicago Inter Ocean. 


Association, representing two and a half billions of invested 
capital, at the final session of its convention.” 

The Milwaukee Journal (Ind.), again, is firmly convinced 
that Mr. Roosevelt intends to champion La Follette’s candidacy, 
and this view is shared by Senator Crawford of South Dakota. 
To quote the Milwaukee paper: 


‘‘We should think that Mr. Roosevelt has made it clear 
that he purposes to lend and is lending his influence and support 
to Mr. La Follette’s candidacy. In what other manner could 
he more effectually insure the retirement of Mr. Taft without 
jeopardizing the Republican party’s control of the Federal 
Government? What other meaning is to be placed upon his 
renewed approval of the methods adopted in Wisconsin, under 
Mr. La Follette’s leadership, for the control and regulation of 
corporate activities? In his article Mr. Roosevelt says: 

‘*«The success of Wisconsin in dealing with the corporations 
within her borders, so as both to do them justice and to exact 
justice in return from them toward the public, has been signal; 
and this nation should adopt a progressive policy in substance 
akin to the progressive policy not merely formulated in theory 
but reduced to actual practise with such striking success in 
Wisconsin.’ 

‘“‘If Mr. Roosevelt is a candidate he has, indeed, a very peculiar 
way of indicating it. Men who seek the presidency hardly are 
given to extolling the work of their most popular rivals. Clearly, 
Mr. Roosevelt desires the nomination of Robert M. La Follette 
and will say so when the time is opportune and his announcement 
will serve to turn the scales against William H. Taft and over- 
whelm his candidacy for a second term.” 


“‘The country at large knows that Roosevelt is not Morgan’s 
nor any man’s candidate,”’ avers the Grand Rapids Press (Ind.), 
and the Chicago Post (Ind.) explains as follows the confusion 
of ideas concerning the Colonel’s position: 


‘*In one way it is most remarkable that a leader of the un- 
doubted progressivism of Mr. Roosevelt should find himself, 
all at once, spokesman for the idea which the corporation 
captains have been trying to impress upon the public ever since 
the filing of the suit against United States Steel. In another 
way it is not at allremarkable. For it is logical that Roosevelt, 
working intelligently at the solution of the trust problems from 
the outside, should meet at some point the enlightened business 
men, working at the same problem from the inside. 

‘In other words, there is but one right method to settle this 
great question. It is natural rather than strange that both 
progressive and conservative should eventually approximate 
an agreement as to that method. 

‘*More than that, it is almost the best guaranty of the right- 














WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR EX-PRESIDENTS? 
—Westerman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


“DON’T FLINCH, DON’T FOUL; 


ness of the method that Roosevelt and his bitterest personal 
foes agree upon it. Such agreement must be due to the insistent 
pressure of economic truths.”’ 


Mr. W. J. Bryan thinks that Mr. Roosevelt has done himself 
no good by his ‘‘reentrance into political activity by way of the 
trust question.”” To an interviewer from the New York Press 
(Prog. Rep.) Mr. Bryan said: 


‘*He was such a pronounced failure in respect of enforcing the 
Sherman Law during his seven years in the White House that 
few would expect him to seek public support by criticizing the 
Taft Administration. Mr. Roosevelt for seven years made the 
criminal clause of the Sherman Law a dead letter. He did it 
wilfully. While he was thus suppressing the weapon that would 
have checked monopolies the criminal trusts grew to prodigious 
proportions. What happened to the Tobacco Trust, the Har- 
vester Trust, the Beef Trust, and the Lumber Trust, and others 
during Roosevelt’s seven years? Most of them waxed so fat that 
they had to create stock-dividends to take care of their surplus 
earnings. More than a hundred new monopolies were created. 
Colonel Roosevelt is the last man who should give the American 
people advice respecting the trusts.” 


While it admits that Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts to handle the 
trust problem are ‘‘much more amusing and interesting to the 
spectators than are Mr. Taft’s,’’ the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
(Ind.) asks if it is not fair ‘‘to believe that Taft’s are the wiser,” 
and the Springfield Republican develops the same idea in the 
following editorial paragraph: 


‘‘Had Mr. Roosevelt remained in the presidency the trust 
situation would have been substantially what it is, with one im- 
portant exception. The Standard Oil and Tobacco cases would 
have been brovght to a conclusion not unlike what is see 
to-day, but the Steel Trust would not have been prosecuted. 
Its immunity would have been advertised to the world. Yet 
Mr. Roosevelt, as President, would have failed utterly to ob- 
tain new trust legislation. This may be disputed by his ad- 
mirers, but one may feel confident of it for the reason that publi¢ 
opinion would not have tolerated the advanced policy of regula 
tion that Mr. Roosevelt advocates. The ‘rural toryism’ he 
now ridicules would have rebelled against the virtual repeal 
of the Sherman Law. He could have made no headway 
Congress. : 

‘President Taft’s service is not yet appreciated by his dis 
tinguished predecessor. It was the daring, even if ill-advised, 
prosecution of the one ‘good trust,’ to wit, the United States 
Steel Corporation, that so aroused the country, so focused publie 
sentiment, so mobilized the forces striving for better and more 
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BACK IN THE SADDLE. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


HIT THE LINE HARD.” 






modern legislation that brought about a situation like the present 
of which it may at least be said that it offers more hope for a 
rational solution of the trust question than any one could have 
deemed possible six months ago. 

“The way to get rid of a bad law, or to make it into a good 
law, is to enforce it.”’ 





RUSSIA’S BAN ON AMERICAN JEWS 


HEN IS AN AMERICAN not an American?””— 
When his religion doesn’t suit the Czar, evidently, 
if we are to believe the insistent protests of Jewish 
editors and publicists, which are now being warmly supported 
by the daily press throughout the country. Tho a definite 
treaty-provision guarantees to all citizens of the United States 
the right of travel or residence in Russia, the Czar’s Government 
has for years been discriminating against Jews and, in many 
eases, against Roman Catholic priests and Protestant mission- 
aries. This is done, we are told, by the refusal of the Rus- 
sian consul to visé a passport, when the holder proves to be of an 
obnoxious religious faith. No hard-and-fast rule of discrimina- 
tion seems to have been adopted, much discretion being left to 
the consular officers. For instance, the Baltimore Sun informs 
us that Jewish travelers have found that ‘‘the purchase of a 
steamship ticket on board the Russian Government line of 
steamers was equivalent to a certificate of orthodoxy.” Many 
prominent Hebrew financiers have had easy access to Russian 
soil, but it will be remembered on the other hand that Oscar 
Hammerstein was prevented from going to that country a 
few months ago, and that Oscar Straus, United States Am- 
bassador to Turkey, not long since refrained from making a 
proposed Russian trip when he learned that a special exception 
was to be made in his favor. While the discrimination hits the 
Jews primarily, our editors are all apparently agreed with the 
New York Times that “it is not a Jewish question, it is an 
American question”; ‘‘when Russia declines to honor a passport 
issued to an American Jew because he is a Jew, it sets up a 
distinction which we do not make ourselves, and which we can 
not honorably permit anybody else to make.” 

Russia excludes the Jew, because ‘‘ Russia fears the Jew,” 
asserts the New York American. Hence, 


‘It is no wonder, since we supinely tolerate it, that Russia 
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TACKLING THE DUMMY. 
—Carter in the New York Globe. 


refuses to recognize the American passport when a Jew presents 
it. 

‘*But it is a wonder that this country, which pretends to stand 
for equality and freedom, religious and political, should tolerate 
the arrogance of Russia.”’ 


Two things have been established in the lively discussion that 
has been going on in the press ever since the publication of James 
Creelman’s series of articles in the New York Evening Mail 
several months ago. These are, thinks the New York Globe: 
first, ‘‘ that American citizens do not get their rights in Russia’’; 
second, ‘that our Government has not been vigilant and 
vigorous in securing respect for these rights and in demanding 
redress when violated.’”’ In the case of the Jew Don Pacifico, 
England stood back of Lord Palmerston in his demand that a 
‘British subject, in whatever land he may be, shall feel con- 
fident that the watchful eye and the strong arm of England 
will protect him against injustice and wrong.” So, insists 
The Globe, tho like England ‘‘we are a nation of shopkeepers 
and want trade,’’ we must never forget that ‘“‘there are things 
even more important than trade—among them that our citizens 
shall not be insulted and unjustly deprived of their plain rights. ’’ 

The Russian Government is credited by the New York 
Tribune’s Washington correspondent with being willing to admit 
American Jews to Russia if it were not for the difficulty of 
avoiding a charge of discrimination against other nations. 
There is said to be “‘serious objection on the part of the Russian 
Government to opening the country to the free entry of the great 
body of Polish and French and Oriental Jews,” and how can 
Russia arrange to admit American Jews without leaving the 
way open for European nations to base a demand for similar 
treatment under the favored-nation clauses of existing treaties? 

Russia’s ease for discriminating against the American Jew, 
as admitted by her consular representatives here, is that she 
is unwilling to give Jews of other countries rights and privileges 
which she denies to Jews of her own country. This argument 
brings forth the following comment from the New York Evening 
Post: 


‘‘A traveler armed with an American passport, once past the 
frentier, would, of course, be at liberty to visit any part of the 
Empire. How, runs the plaintive argument, can this be toler- 
ated when the Jews of Russia are restricted by law to residence 
in only a certain number of provinces, and, with some exceptions, 
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are excluded from the principal cities of the Empire? The 
ease has only to be stated to reveal its lamentable weakness. 
It frankly tries to make a right out of two wrongs. It implies 
that the American Government must submit to discrimination 
against its Jewish citizens because the Russian Government 
chooses to pursue with regard to its own Jewish citizens a policy 
of benighted intolerance and cruelty. The fact that Russia, 
within her own domain, adheres to a system against which the 
conscience of every civilized nation revolts, constitutes, if any- 
thing, an added reason why the application of this system to 
our citizens should be resented by the American Government.”’ 


For many years successive American Secretaries of State 
have been carrying on fruitless negotiations looking toward a 
satisfactory solution of the Russian passport problem. There 
has been a growing weariness of the long delay; Jewish editors 
and prominent Hebrews in all walks of life are now demanding 
the abrogation of the treaty of 1832 as the only way to bring 
Russia to terms. And in this demand a goodly portion of the 
daily press have joined, believing with the Charlotte Observer 
that ‘‘diplomacy has exhausted all its resourees.’’ Resolutions 
to this effect have been introduced in Congress and a number of 
Senators and Congressmen have promised their aid in the 
coming session. 

But there is a new Russian Ambassador, Mr. George Bakh- 
metieff, on his way to Washington, and the Springfield Union 
and New York Times and Tribune believe that he comes in- 
vested with authority to negotiate a revision of the Russo- 
American treaty or to make some settlement of the passport 
question. The prospect of an early solution of the problem 
in this fashion is especially gratifying to The Tribune, for, in 
its opinion, which is shared by the Newark News: 


‘*Unsatisfactory as is Russia’s present treatment of American 
Jews, it would be worse except for the treaty of 1832, and it is 
to be considered that abrogation of that treaty, instead of 
‘bringing Russia to terms,’ would more probably postpone 
and make more difficult the ultimate and equitable settlement 
of the controversy.” 


Statements made by Mr. Jacob H. Schiff implying that Mr. 
John Hays Hammond has been influential in our Government’s 
alleged policy of trying to secure financial concessions in Russia 
instead of working for the rights of our citizens have been 
vigorously denied by Mr. Hammond and his friends. This 
‘issue of veracity”’ is not deemed very important by the press, 
except that, as the New York Evening Post observes, it ‘‘is not 
denied that the general consideration of America’s commercial 
interests in Russia has been a powerful factor in counseling 


patience to the State Department.’’ And this paper concludes: 


“Tt is still the view held in certain quarters that the material 
losses involved in denouncing the treaty of 1832 are too con- 
siderable to be put aside. To that extent the issue has been 
joined squarely. If after years of evasion and postponement 
by the Russian Government our own Government still believes 
that the dignity and prestige of American citizenship are of 
less consideration than the promotion of certain commercial in- 
terests, there is nothing more to be said. The growing belief in 
this country is that the argument of dollars and cents is not 
the higher argument.” 


The clause of the Russo-American “ Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation,”’ of 1832, which has been called into question reads 
as follows: 


‘“There shall be between the territories of the high contracting 


parties reciprocal liberty of commerce and navigation. The 
inhabitants of their respective states shall have the liberty of 
commerce and navigation. The inhabitants of their respective 
states shall have liberty to sojourn and reside in all parts what- 
soever of said territory in order to attend to their affairs, and 
they shall enjoy to that effect the same security and protection 
as natives of the country wherein they reside, on condition of 
submitting to the laws and ordinances therein prevailing, and 
particularly to the regulations in force concerning commerce. ”’ 
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PANAMA CANAL AND THE RAILROADS 


AVE THE transcontinental railroads the power to choke 
H off competition by way of the Panama Canal, thereby 
shattering the country’s dream of lower freight rates? 
This question is raised by the recent testimony of Bernard N, 
Baker before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
and it has given a fresh impulse to those who think the Govern- 
ment should either itself own a line of steamers for the Canal 
traffic, or regulate the rates of the other lines. The whole 
question is the more acute in view of President Taft’s recent 
announcement that the Canal will probably be ready for use 
by July 1, 1913, instead of by January 1, 1915—that is to say, 
eighteen months ahead of schedule time. 

Mr. Baker, a capitalist experienced in the organization of 
successful steamship companies, undertook to launch an in- 
dependent $15,000,000 company to operate fifteen fast steamers 
in connection with the Panama Canal. In order to obtain a 
mail subsidy of three-quarters of a million a year from the 
Government, the charter of Mr. Baker’s company provided that 
‘*no person shall be eligible as a director who shall be a director 
in, or an officer or an agent of, any corporation or association 
engaged in any competitive transportation business by rail.” 
He says that bankers who admitted the splendid opportunity 
the opening of the Canal would afford such an enterprise, never- 
theless withheld their support because they believed the proposed 
line would affect the securities of the transcontinental railroads, 
In some cases banking-houses, which at first subscribed for stock, 
afterward withdrew. Further, we are told, shipbuilding com- 
panies which eagerly discust plans for building ships, when the 
subject was first proposed to them, suddenly lost all interest in 
the proposition and virtually declined to undertake the con- 
struction of vessels. This means, says Angus MeSween, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Philadelphia North American (Prog. 
Rep.), ‘‘that it is impossible to organize an independent steam- 
ship company for operation through the Panama Canal because 
of the opposition of the money combination and the transcon- 
tinental railroads which are part of that combination.” Mr. 
MecSween goes on to say: 


““Mr. Baker did not attempt to prove that there had been a 
conspiracy to prevent the success of his independent plans. 
He admitted that he had no proof to show that the money 
combination or the railroads had exerted themselves to prevent 
the success of his enterprise; he merely presented to the com- 
mittee his experience, and left the committee to draw its own 
inferences. 


‘“He made it very clear, however, that he believes the Morgan- 
Rockefeller money combination, which controls the transcon- 
tinental railroads as well as the sources of credit in the United 
States, has absolutely blocked the way to the organization of an 
independent steamship line in order to prevent effective com- 
petition with the transcontinental railroads by way of the Canal. 
Those possessing knowledge of actual conditions in this country 
will have very little doubt that Mr. Baker’s convictions are 
warranted.” 


Mr. Baker urges the establishment by the Government of @ 
line of steamships for interocean traffic through the Canal, 
and the placing of coast-to-coast rates by water under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. In no 
other way, he declares, can the Canal be made of benefit to the 
people of the United States, for in no other way can the com- 
bination which controls the transcontinental railroads be pre- 
vented from controlling traffic through the Canal also. In 
support of his suspicions he pointed out that the only steamship 
company which is planning to enlarge its business when the Canal 
opens is the Pacific Mail, which is owned by the Harriman line 
of railroads. 

Commenting upon Mr. Baker’s testimony, Senator Newlands 
of Nevada, according to the Washington correspondent of the 
Baltimore News (Ind.), had this to say: 
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READING THE WILL! 
—cCarter in the New York Globe. 














PERFECTLY SIMPLE. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


THE ONLY ONE WHO CAN SOLVE IT. 


“Tf capital continues to hesitate to invest in an independent 
steamship line to operate through the Panama Canal, there 
is no question in my mind that the United States Government 
should step in and operate its own steamships through the Canal. 

“With the Government offering a subsidy of $7,500,000 to 
be paid in ten years, it is clear to my mind that as a business 
proposition the investment is a good one. If no money can be 
found for it, there must be some strong influences working 
against it. 

“Tf there is no conspiracy to defeat the independent line of 
steamers, some very strange things have happened, as indicated 
by the Baker failure.” 


In the opinion of many of the leading financiers of New York, 
on the other hand, Mr. Baker’s failure to finance his company 
was due to the belief of capital that the proposed line would 
not be profitable, rather than to opposition fostered by the trans- 
continental railways. Certain bankers whom Mr. Baker 
mentions by name in his testimony flatly deny his interpretation 
of the situation. One of these, A. B. Hepburn, president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, of which James J. Hill 
is a director, is quoted as follows in the New York Evening 
Post (Ind.): 


“All this talk about interference by the transcontinental 
railways is stuff and nonsense, There are two good reasons 
why the scheme for the Atlantic and Pacific Transport Company 
did not go through, and both of them are good business reasons. 
To begin with, why should a lot of people invest money in a 
scheme that is so unguaranteed ? 

“We have great evidence to warrant the belief that the scheme 
would have proved impracticable. In this country, at present, 
the building of ships costs 40 per cent. more than it does abroad. 
Now, under the law, a listed company would be compelled to 
have its ships built in this country. This would mean an 
increased capital of 40 per cent. Imagine a new company with 
this heavy load, trying to compete with the far cheaper and far 
more efficient service of foreign countries, where they have this 
matter systematized and reduced to a scientific basis which 
we know nothing about. And then, added to the handicap of 
no experience, the increased burden of expenses renders the entire 
affair decidedly shaky as to success. So long as the law which 
denies American listed companies the right to go abroad for 
their boats remains in effect, any scheme like this one of Mr. 
Baker must fail to command the necessary capital.” 


Whether Mr. Baker’s suspicions have much or little foundation, 
remarks the Buffalo Express (Ind. Rep.), ‘‘any man’s common 


sense must tell him that the United States Government is not 
spending $375,000,000 to build a canal across the Isthmus for 
the purpose of letting it be monopolized and its public benefits 
nullified.’”’ According to the Washington correspondents there 
is a considerable body of opinion in Congress in favor of a 
Government-owned line. The President, it is reported, has said 
that he would approve such a proposal as a last resort if it was 
found that private capital could not be secured. The New 
York Tribune (Rep.) thinks that there should be not one but 
several independent steamship lines operating through the 
Panama Canal. It goes on to say: 


‘*Opposition to through traffic, while not illegal, would be un- 
patriotic. We believe that in the long run it would also be un- 
profitable. We have no doubt that such traffic would compete 
with the railroads, and would either compel them to reduce some 
rates or deprive them of some patronage. That it would prove 
disastrous to the railroads, or even impair their general prosper- 
ity, we do not believe. Experience is against suchatheory. The 
law is that increase of facilities increases patronage. The open- 
ing of the Panama line will enormously stimulate commerce 
between the two coasts. There are certain classes of traffic 
which can be carried by steamships through the Canal more 
advantageously than by railroads, and there are other classes 
which can better be carried by the railroads. Both kinds of 
traffic will increase in volume as facilities for handling it are 
improved.” 


The Baltimore American (Rep.) is convinced that the trans- 
continental railroads are too far-sighted to invite Government 
competition by their efforts to escape private competition, altho, 
as the Springfield Republican (Ind.) remarks, they are not 
unnaturally nervous over the general ovicome of the Canal 
opening. The Springfield paper goes on to say: 


“The railroads may be sure of one thing, and that is the 
completion of the Canal. Once finished, conditions will be 
shaped, doubtless, by the Government to favor its largest possible 
use, and the shippers East and West are not unlikely to have 
more influence in Washington than all of the railroads and bank- 
ing-houses of the country. The railroads should prepare for 
the Isthmian competition with the best possible grace, and trust 
to the development of the country between terminals to make 
up whatever losses may at the outset come to them on account 
of the new conditions.” 


To the general discussion of the relations of the railroads to 
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the interoceanic canal the New York Journal of Commerce 
(Com.) contributes the following illuminating comment: 


‘‘Through transportation across the continent from coast to 
coast by rail is destined to become a small part of the traffic 
of the transcontinental lines. With an effective waterway, 
avoiding the long détour around the Southern continent and the 
railroad interruption with its double transfer at the Isthmus, 
probably most of the bulky traffic which does not require quick 
movement will go that way. The railroads will still furnish the 
‘fast service,’ where that is of importance, for both passengers 
and freight. But most of their traffic to seaports on «*ther coast 
will begin more or less inland and that from the coast: will termi- 
nate inland. The steamship lines using the Canal must stop at 
the coast and start from the coast on either side, and there they 
will share with any increase due to opening the Canal with the 
railroads. These must bring to the ports and distribute from 
the ports for the steamers, and, as this trade develops as the 
result of the waterway, they will get their full share of the 
benefit. We see no reason why they should wish to stand in 
the way of the development. We believe that in the long run 
interior water-communication, where it is economically available, 
will prove an advantage to the railroads, in spite of the com- 
petition at various points, on account of its effect in stimulating 
industries and trade along the water lines and thus providing 
a larger volume of traffic in adjacent territory. Still more will 
the development of along-coast and coast-to-coast communica- 
tion by water contribute to the volume of interior railway 
traffic. Both means of transportation are needed and they will 
help each other.” 





PROBING THE EXPRESS COMPANIES 


HE PUBLIC in general and advocates of a parcel-post 
in particular are following with eager interest the facts 
being brought to light by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s investigation of the express companies. This 
investigation was instituted in response to a petition from more 
than two hundred business organizations throughout the country, 
and its purpose, according to Commissioner Franklin K. Lane, 
“is to determine whether the rates, rules, and practises of the 
express companies are such as should come under the regulation 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission.’’ Hearings will be 
held in various cities, the first being now under way in New 
York. As a preliminary to these hearings, we are told, the 
Commission has had more than sixty of its employees engaged 
for several months past in the offices of the express companies 
analyzing their accounts and records. The hearings, thinks 
the Pittsburg Dispatch (Rep.), ‘‘ought to be of great asssistance 
in compelling Congressional action looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a parcel-post,’’ and ‘‘incidentally it may shed 
some light on the reasons why such action has been so long 
delayed.’”’” The New York Press (Prog. Rep.), which entertains 
no very rosy expectations in regard to the inquiry, remarks: 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission itself is not expected 
to afford the public much or early relief from the excessive charges 
of the express companies, tho that is the avowed purpose of 
the inquiry now going on. Its proceedings are painfully slow, 
and the orders issuing from its authority are seldom hailed with 
joy by those who complain of unjust railroad rates. There is 
no doubt that the Interstate Commerce Commission would 
be an effective body if Congress gave it enough responsibility 
and if the majority of its membership were more in sympathy 
with the public. As it stands the Commission has neither the 
will nor the power so do what it is supposed to do in the way 
of rate-regulation. 

“Tf the facts about the express business are brought out, 
however, the present inquiry may be useful. It will not be 
hard for the Commission to set forth the various methods 
by which the public is held up to pay huge dividends to the 
small group of multimillionaires who control the privilege of 
carrying express matter over the American railroads. When 
these facts are all brought out in an official inquiry the people will 
increase their demand for the parcel-post. Such a service by 
the Post-Office Department would afford producers, merchants, 
and consumers a means of escape from a considerable part of the 
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extortion they must submit to while the express business is 
monopolized. To a large extent the parcel-post would be a 
better regulator of rates than an Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion free from the influence of the railroads and working with 
ample authority to fix express charges.” 


From the mass of statistical evidence submitted at the first 
hearing it appears that the combined express companies operate 
on more than 270,000 miles of railways and have 31,328 stations, 
The estimated valuation of plants is given by the companies 
themselves as $27,000,000, and the operating net income 
as $10,000,000, or a fraction more than 38 per cent. on plant 
valuation. 

Among the witnesses was W. H. Chandler, Assistant Manager 
of the Transportation Department of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. He pointed out that in 1891 there was a big in- 
crease in express rates, amounting in some schedules to 33 per 
cent. over the figures for 1887. In 1903, he said, there was 
another rise, when as much as 20 per cent. more was tacked on. 
In between 4,000 and 5,000 cases rates were advanced, and in 
less than thirty they were reduced. 

Another witness, Congressman David J. Lewis of Maryland, 
declared that the present rates are too high, but that under 
conditions as they now exist they can not be lowered without 
injustice to proprietary interests. He characterized the ex- 
press company as a “‘transportation parasite,” a ‘“‘squatter on 
the railroads and the postal function.”’ His testimony is quoted 
in part in the New York Times as follows: 


“Tn 1909 the profits of the express companies were more than 
$11,000,000. Their investment in express equipment was 
less than $10,000,000; about 100 per cent. was profit. The ex- 
press companies, however, differ from the railroads, and only 
8 per cent. of the express charge was net profit. In the railroad 
business about 30 per cent. of the charge is profit. If this rail- 
road profit equaled 9 per cent. on the investment, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission might perhaps reduce its tariffs 10 per 
cent. and leave it a 6-per-cent. return on investment. This, 
in the case of express companies, would wipe out its 100 per cent. 
profit. 

“This illustrates the fact that the express company is a 
transportation parasite. If it is to remain in business, as a squat- 
ter on the railroads and the postal function, it must have a 
turnover profit, which can not well be less than 8 per cent., 
because a slight reduction in the customary business might ex- 
tinguish its profits entirely, which no tribunal would ever do. 
But even a 10-per-cent. reduction would simply accentuate the 
injustice of their charges and afford no practical relief. Rate- 
regulation, because of the parasitic character of the subject, 
is not applicable to the express company.” 


As a solution of the problem Mr. Lewis suggested that the 
Government should buy out the express companies and run them 


in connection with the Post-Office Department. He outlined 


this scheme as follows: 


“In 1909 total express receipts were $132,000,000, of which 
$56,000,000 went to operating expenses, $64,000,000 to railways, 
and over $11,000,000 to profits. The estimated cost of pur- 
chasing express companies, so far as engaged in transportation, is 
$40,000,000, with bonds at 2% per cent. interest, affording over 
$10,000,000 of savings. There are 8,000 common points where 
from two to seven express companies maintain plants, and all 
account with some 900 or 1,000 railways monthly for their 
share of the revenue by percentage of the rate from each pack- 
age, five to six railways frequently getting a share from the 
smallest parcel charge. 

‘“This accounting is responsible for an immense proportion 
of the express expenditure, to be eliminated under postal express 
by payments per periodic weighings. Elimination of com- 
petitive officialdom, transfer expenses, etc., and unification 
of plants and postal system with simplification of traffic and rates 
and increase of traffic, are conservatively estimated to mean 4 
reduction in profits and gross expenditures from $132,000,000 
to $98,000,000 on the present volume of traffic. The rate may 
in this way be reduced about one-third on total business and 
about two-thirds on packages up to fifteen pounds in weight.” 
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THE WATCH ON THE RIO GRANDE 
A LL’S QUIET along the Rio Grande, the dispatches say, 


but the arrest of General Reyes, the renewed precau- 

tions against filibustering and revolutionary recruiting 
in Texas, and the renewed grumblings against the powers-that- 
be in Mexico, convince most of our editors that whatever peace 
prevails along our borders for many years to come is to be pur- 
chased by eternal vigilance. If the fol- 
lowers of Zapata, Reyes, and Vasquez 
Gomez get together, President Madero 
is expected to have his hands full. 
Turbulent Mexicans who saw how 
easily one revolution succeeded are not 
going to hesitate very long when asked 
to help in another one, it is remarked, 
and then there are the partizans of 
Diaz, who are supposed to be the back- 
bone of the Reyista party. In short, 
concludes the Harrisburg Patriot, it is 
quite likely that “until another Diaz 
arises in Mexico,’”’ a considerable part 
of the United States Army will be 
needed ‘“‘to prevent our Rio Grande 
frontier from being used as a base by 
discontented Mexicans who prefer their 
personal ambitions to the welfare of the 
country.”” Diaz was the only man who 
ever gave this “rich but unhappy 
country a stable government under the 
name and form of a republic,” 
lects, and it has little confidence in the 
abilities of Madero or in the capabil- 
ities of his people for self-government. 

The Mexican President himself de- 
clares that ‘‘ bandits and those who rise 
in arms against the general Government 
will be ecrusht with the iron hand.” 
Madero’s intentions are well enough, 
think some of our editors, but they are 
just a bit skeptical about that iron hand. 
The Buffalo Enquirer, for instance, 
doubts his ability to suppress these outbreaks, ‘‘ because his own 
forces are in a decidedly bedraggled condition.”” The Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle and Springfield Union also fear that the 
Mexican Government is unequal to its present task. Nor does 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger think that Madero has estab- 
lished himself with any very great certainty. Over on this side 
of the border we can only hope ‘‘that Mexico is not to be per- 
mitted to drift back into her former habits of cultivating thirty 
revolutions and changes of administration within as many years.”’ 
All our Government can do, according to the Philadelphia 
daily, “‘is to enforce the neutrality laws with Spartan strictness, 
and this it appears inclined to do.”” Yet the New York Evening 
Mail hints at something more in its assertion that the arrest 
of Reyes means that the power that must preserve peace in 
Mexico ‘resides outside its borders.” 

In the long list of papers recognizing the necessity of such ac- 
tion as our Government has just taken, and praising its prompt- 
hess and wisdom, we find the Springfield Republican, the New 
York Sun, Times, Tribune, and World, the Indianapolis News, 
and the St. Louis Globe-Democrat speaking with their accustomed 
vigor of editorial utterance. Not only does the Government 
action commend itself to the New York Times, in so far as its 
effects upon our Mexican relations are concerned, but it also 
appears as ‘‘a good beginning of a new policy with regard 
to the republics between our Southern boundaries and the 


it recol- 
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GENERAL BERNARDO REYES. 


Diaz had his Madero, and if the suspicions of a 
Federal grand jury in Texas are correct, the old Gen- 
eral thinks that-Madero may have his Reyes. 
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Panama Canal.” 
of this point: 


To quote further from its editorial discussion 


“Too many Latin-American revolutions have been planned, 
armed, provisioned, and capitalized on our soil. This deplor- 
able business must be stopt onee for all. 

“The treaties with Honduras and Nicaragua, it is hoped, 
will be approved by the Senate in the coming session. They 
commit the United States to no policy of interference with 
the Governments of those countries. They force upon us no 
undesirable responsibility, but they will 
enable both the Central-American coun- 
tries to refund their debts and place 
their finances in a sound condition. 
With the custom-houses practically 
under the supervision of the Washing- 
ton Government, against which no 
junta of hotheads will ever plan an at- 
tack, the danger of so-called revolution 
will be avoided. ...... 

‘Peace in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica is desirable not only for the intel- 
lectual, industrial, and commercial de- 
velopment of those countries, but for 
our own welfare and comfort. With 
the Panama Canal approaching com- 
pletion it is essential that law and order 
should prevail in the territory between 
it and the southern boundary of the 
United States. 

“The prevention of Reyes’ scheme 
to foment discord in Mexico, and sup- 
ply malcontents there with money and 
arms, while enjoying the protection of 
the United States, is a good lesson for 
Latin-American rebels.”’ 


But while the arrest of Gen. Bernardo 
Reyes thus commends itself to an influ- 
ential section of the American press, 
the General himself dubs it ‘‘ridicu- 
lous.”’ And ‘‘ridiculous” it is, echoes 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, which, after 
a somewhat uncomplimentary review of 
his career, concludes that Reyes is not of 
‘the stuff of which revolutionists are 
made,” and calls it a manifest improb- 
ability that a man who has ‘‘failed so 
signally to exploit his opportunities 
and who at every critical juncture showed such a lack of nerve 
and vigor, really did, in the language of the indictment, ‘be- 
gin and set on foot and provide and prepare the means for 


’ 


a military expedition to be carried on from the United States 
against the Republic of Mexico.’” Praise of General Reyes 
is hard to find in the various editorial discussions of his 
Most of the editors appear to think with the New York 
Evening Post that he has ‘‘cut an extremely sorry figure for the 
last two years.” 


ease. 


Yet the Washington Times, agreeing that he 


is an ‘‘undesirable citizen,”’ calls his arrest an ‘‘outrage,” a 


‘display of intense partizanship’’ and ‘‘persecution,’’ and 
presents the case in this light: 


“Two acts constitute about the only real offenses against 
our neutrality laws. One is recruiting forces on American soil, 
to use in a friendly foreign country. That condition is hardly 
obtaining now, for no condition of belligerency exists in Mexico. 
That condition pip exist constantly and notoriously during the 
Madero revolution. 

‘The other plain offense against neutrality is starting an armed 
expedition from our soil to invade another country. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that Reyes has been guilty of this. There is 
evidence that just such performances were managed without 
interference during the Maderist uprising.”’ 


The charge of bad faith on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment is actually brought forward by a Mexican opposition 
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paper, El Tiempo, in an edi- 
torial quoted in the New York 
Sun. We read: 


“Tt is no secret thing that 
the Washington Government 
afforded great aid to the Made- 
rist revolution, notwithstanding 
its continual professions of inter- 
national friendship and cordial 
regard for the administration of 
General Diaz. We all know 
that the revolutionists, headed 
by the present President of the 
Republic, enjoyed every species 
of protection, nay, even immu- 
nity in American territory; that 
they were able to introduce 
arms and ammunition with the 
greatest ease across the northern 
porder..... es 

*‘How different is the atti- 
tude of the American Govern- 
ment when a counter-revolution 
is being prepared on American 
territory. The utmost energy 
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movements this side the border, 
the new President will handle 
the difficult situation succegs. 
fully. As the Atlanta Georgian 
remarks: 


‘‘One government can not be 
overthrown and another estab- 
lished in its stead and set to 
running smoothly, dispensing 
justice and evoking law and 
order, allinaday....... 

“Be it understood that dis. 
order has not yet disappeared 
from the Mexican borders, and 
will not disappear entirely for 
some time, but it has greatly 
subsided. . 

‘‘And confidence in Madero 
as an executive has swelled 
amazingly. Rapidly is he re 
deeming himself and his prom- 
ises, of which one instance serves 
as a good illustration.” 





Then the Atlanta paper tells 





has been displayed, the strictest 
vigilance is being exercised’ on 
the border, so-called neutrality 
laws are being duly enforced, 
and one of the most dangerous trouble-makers has _ been 
arrested.” 


While a number of papers in this country have been show- 
ing a pessimistic attitude toward the success of the Madero 
régime in Mexico, there is an equally prevalent opinion that, 
if the United States properly suppresses counter-revolutionary 


PORTRAIT OF A PATIENT OLD GENTLEMAN WAITING FOR UNIVERSAL 
PEACE. 


—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


of Madero’s promise to abandon 
the vile and unsanitary mili- 
tary prison of San Juan de 
Ulua in the Bay of Vera Cruz, and his fulfilment thereof, 
by the recent transfer of the inmates ‘‘to a new prison on 
the mainland, in which humaneness and sanitation have been 
made the chief considerations. Here is indeed an earnest of 
Madero’s success as President and of the success of the new 
régime in Mexico.”’ 





TOPICS 


Ovr idea of a steady job would be getting out revised editions of ‘‘ Who's 
Who in China.’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Tue suffragists want a suitable emblem. We don’t suppose it would 
do any good to suggest a go-cart.—Toledo Blade. 

From the Colonel's recent utterances, we infer that he will not manage 
Mr. Taft’s campaign.— Milwaukee Journal. 

Rumors are current that President Taft is contemplating abolishing his 
Cabinet and subscribing for The Outlook.—Baltimore American. 

E.ita WHEELER WILcox says the mother-in-law is omnipotent in China. 
That is enough to start a rebellion anywhere.— Washington Herald. 

Ir is not for Theodore Roosevelt to stand by and see an ex-President 
of the United States indiscriminately criticized.— Washington Star. 

Tue first man to be tried by a California woman jury was an editor and 
he was freed. At least, the jury was diplomatic.—Milwaukee Free Press. 

Mr. Bryan is going to get more religion into politics, perhaps for consola- 
tion purposes after such results as those in Ne- 


IN BRIEF 


Tue Manchus in Peking should organize a back-to-the-farm movement. 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

THE earth may cease its revolutions in 5231 as Professor Bauer predicts, 
but not South America.—Dayton Journal. 


Wovuvpn’r be in the least surprized to know that the Manchus are now 
earnest supporters of Carnegie’s idea.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


City editors in California are now face to face with the problem of 
whether to send the political reporter or the society one to the campaign 
rallies.—Ohio State Journal. 


One trouble with all the plans for banking reform is that they retain 
that annoying requirement of collateral as a condition precedent to a loan. 
—Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune. 


’ 


THE Massachusetts women who boast that they defeated some recent 
candidates because they were bachelors hint of another tragic angle to 
this suffragette business.— Washington Post. 


Tue Chinese regent has been invited to 





braska recently.—Siouz City (Iowa) Tribune. 

WHEN one contemplates a modern Presi- 
dent’s message, he is reminded of the advan- 
tages of the stone age. Writing was more 
laborious then.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Tue nine directors of the Meat Trust who 
resigned can not thus exonerate themselves, 
the Government holding that cold feet are no 
remedy for past misdeeds. — Indianapolis 
News. 
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‘‘On railway matters one whom I trusted 
deceived me,’’ says the Chinese Emperor. 
Which sounds a little like Mr. Taft's expe- 
rience with conservation, pure food, and other 
administrative matters.—Chicago News. 


STaRTLING revelations are promised when 
the Congressional committees resume their 
investigations of the trusts. It is evidently 
the trusts that are to be startled. No revela- 
tions could surprize the public.—Philadelphia 
North American. 


Tue statement of a reformer that there 





— 


commit suicide. It would have been much 
more diplomatic to have graduated him in an 
aviation school.— Dayton Journal. 

AccorpiNne to a comic weekly, Adam and 
Eve were the original insurgents. Joe Can- 
non will observe that they were permanently 
removed from the shade of the plum-trees.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Asout to frame a constitution, the Chinese 
should take warning by the experience of the 
people of the United States and make sure 
they understand what its provisions mean 
before launching it.—Providence Journal. 
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Victor Bercer, Socialist, names 60 per 
cent. control of an industry as the test of mo- 
nopoly; Bryan named 50 per cent., and the 
Administration names 40 per cent. for the 
fragments of the Tobacco Trust. Who are 
the radicals?—New York World. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL WICKERSHAM demands 
that the International Harvester Company 








should be a supervision of the idle rich of 
Boston as well as of the idle poor may not be 
accurate but it suggests possibilities of a very 
attractive job.—New York World. 


A HARD.PROPOSITION. 


It is hard to write a composition for a teacher that 
doesn’t like you. 


Fox in the Providence Journal. 


reorganize in such a manner as to restore the 
competition existing in 1902. Why not limit 
the company to the manufacture of hand 
scythes, sickles, and plows?—Wall Stree 
Journal. 
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MUTE EVIDENCE OF THE MASSACRE OF ARABS IN TRIPOLI ON OCTOBER 26. 


oe ty b. umiaiasthae 








ITALIAN ATROCITIES IN TRIPOLI 


HE REPORTS of a cold-blooded massacre carried on 
by the Italians on the Tripoli oasis have made the ears 
of Europe and the world tingle. Countercharges are, 

however, hurled against the Arabs, who, we are told, treacher- 

ously attacked General Caneva’s troops in the rear while the 

latter were engaged with the Turks. 

appears to have been a severe one, for 400 women and children 

and 4,000 men were, we are told, put to death with their hands 

bound. When these atrocities were first 

made known Mr. Giolitti, the Italian 

Premier, uttered a formal denial of the 

stories. ‘‘There was no indiscriminat 

slaughter of unarmed people,’’ were his 

words. It was then that three news- 

paper correspondents at Tripoli drew up 

a signed statement giving the lie direct to 

the Italian Minister and furnishing de- 

tails of the affair. Even the correspond- 

ents of the Italian press imply that the 

head of the Ministry spoke without ade- 

quate information. They admit the fe- 

rocity of the Italian soldiery and the 

destruction of the Arabs. Thus we read, 

in the Corriere d’Italia (Rome), “All the 

Arabs in the oasis have been exterminated. 

When justice was done, dead silence 

reigned amid the palms.”’ ‘‘The oasis is 

empty,” announces the Stampa (Turin). 

“The bodies are very, very numerous in 

streets and gardens, the reek of putrefac- 

tion has begun.”’ The London Star tells us: 


In any ease the reprisal 


“Apart from the fragmentary state- 
ments of the Italian press, we have proof 
piled upon proof. We have the whole 
evidence of German, French, British, and 
even Italian eye-witnesses. We have had 
photographs of the dead and an abso- 
lutely irrefutable statement signed by 
three British correspondents at Tripoli.” 


The following passage from this signed 
Statement we copy from the London 
Chronicle: 


THE LAST CALL TO PRAYER. 


“For four days parties of soldiers 


Italian sharpshooters on a minaret in Tripoli. even The 


scoured every portion of the oasis, snooting indiscriminately 
every Arab they met. . . . On leaving the town, the first object 
which met our eyes was a group of from fifty to seventy men 
and boys who had been caught in the town on the previous 
day, or on October 25, and shot without trial of any sort. The 
majority of them were caught without arms and were executed 
under a general order issued by the Governor, General Carlo 
Caneva, to exterminate all Arabs found in Tripoli or in the oasis- 
They had been led to this spot with their hands tied behind 
their backs and shot down indiscriminately. This mass of 
corpses lying in all attitudes in a solid 
mass piled on one another could not 
have covered a space greater than fifteen 
yards wide by five deep 

‘*Every few yards we came across fresh 
corpses lying in every conceivable attitude 
just where they had been shot down, but 
not all had been killed in this manner, for 
some bore evident traces of having been 
bayoneted or clubbed to death with the 
butt-ends of rifles. Many had evidently 
been only wounded, and had crawled to 
the side of the road, there to die. The 
road from the town to the desert, which 
had formerly been alive with Arabs—men, 
women, and children—was now com- 
pletely deserted except for the dead. 
The houses on either side had been broken 
into, and their occupants murdered therein 
or taken outside and shot. In the side- 
tracks running off from the main road 
were many bodies, some lying alone, 
others in small groups, and in one spot 
lay two Jews, who had shared the fate of 
almost all the inhabitants of the outlying 
gardens and houses. 

‘‘During our whole progress over a dis- 
tance of two miles we never saw a single 
living Arab—man, woman, or child. 
Lying just: outside the outpost line was 
another group of about fifty men and boys} 
who had evidently been taken out there 
on the previous day and shot en masse. 
Several of them had been bayoneted or 
slashed with swords, and one man had his 
head completely smashed in—a wound 
which could only have been inflicted by 
the butt-end of a rifle.” 


The English papers are unanimous in 
condemning what The Standard (London) 
ealls ‘‘unrelieved slaughter,’ and what 


Times temperately styles 
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‘needless severity.” 


In The Daily Graphic (London) we read 
that ‘‘it is impossible any longer to doubt that the Italian cam- 
paign in Tripoli has been marked by deeds of terrible ferocity.” 


ANOTHER CROP FAILURE. 

Victor EmmManvuet—‘‘Great Cesar, how was it you ga- 
thered such laurels in Africa? The best I can find there is the 
prickly cactus!”’ —Simplicissimus (Munich). 


The same tone of indignation marks the comment of The 
Daily News (London) in which we read: 


‘‘A general decree of death was issued against all Arabs, 
and, as one observer says, the floodgates of blood and lust were 
opened. That is the plain truth of an episode which will 
leave an imperishable stain upon Italian arms. Very little 
ean now be done to atone for it; but the least the Italian Gov- 
ernment owes to that civilization in the name of which it pro- 
fest to enter upon this melancholy war is to recall and punish 
the officer who ordered or tolerated a hideous butchery. 

“The task of conquering Tripoli will not be made easier by 
the butchery, and just anger will spur the courage of Turks and 
Arabs.”’ 


“The Italian officers, whatever regrets they may express, 
ean not escape the condemnation of the civilized world,”’ declares 
The Express (London). 

It was bad policy as well as bad leadership and inhumanity 
to treat the Arabs in this pitiless manner, we read in The Standard 
(London). To quote the words of this paper’s editorial: 


‘‘We find it difficult to believe that the troops of any other 
civilized army would have been allowed, and apparently even 
encouraged, to commit such excesses. The folly of the thing 
is as conspicuous as its wickedness. It was the policy of the 
Italians to win over the Arabs by representing themselves as 
their deliverers from the alien Turks. Now they have sown 
the deadliest passion for revenge in one of the most unforgiving 
and unforgetting peoples in the world. The Italians have added 
enormously to the difficulties of the enterprise on which they 
embarked with such singular levity and with so little under- 
standing of the consequences it involved.” 


On this point The Daily Chronicle (London) writes in a similar 
tone: 


“The Italians . . . have instituted in Tripoli a régime of 
veritable terror. It is said that hundreds of Arabs are executed 
by them every day. This only increases the feelings of utter 
bitterness and desperate hatred, and makes the task of the Italia 
to subject the population so much more difficult.” 4 
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HOW THE CHINESE RISING BEGAN 


J sven 0 NEWSPAPERS throw much interesting light 
upon the revolutionary uprisings in China. This is not 
surprizing when it is considered that such influential 
journals as the Jiji (Tokyo), the Asahi (Tokyo), the Mainich 
(Osaka), and the Asahi (Osaka) maintain in almost every im. 
portant city in China special correspondents well versed in the 
Chinese dialects and thoroughly conversant with affairs in the 
Celestial Empire. According to the Jiji the present rebellion 
was started two years earlier than was originally planned by 
such revolutionary leaders as Sun Yat-sen and Whang Hsin, 
It was the plan of Dr. Sun and his associates, we are told, to 
infuse revolutionary ideas into all the divisions of the imperial 
Army in two years from now, and then overthrow the Manchy 
dynasty by a bold coup. But: 


‘‘An untoward incident precipitated the outbreak of the re 
bellion much ahead of the prescribed time. In the afternoon 
of October 9, a Chinese revolutionist, while engaged in the 
manufacture of infernal machines in a building in the Russian 
‘settlement’ in Hankow, let one of the bombs explode by mishap, 
The house was instantly searched by the police, and was found 
to be the rendezvous of the terrorists. There were also un 
earthed the flag of the revolution, the list of revolutionists, 
and many documents containing much information concerning 
the activities of the anti-Manchu agitators. The revolutionists, 
seeing that their secrets were discovered, would not await the 
inevitable arrest and prosecution which were to be expected, 
but lost no time in inducing the imperial troops at Wuchang 
to join them in a revolt. The soldiers, among whom the revo- 
lutionists had been secretly working this many a year, and who 
at the time had particular grievances to complain of on account 
of peculation practised by an officer, readily responded to the 
eall of the revolutionists.”’ 


Li Yuen-huen, before accepting the leadership of the revolu- 
tionary forces, was a major-general and commanded the Mixed 


Brigade at Wuchang under General Chang Piu, who has been 
disgraced by the court for having deserted his post for fear 














NOT UP TO EXPECTATIONS, 


Turxer—‘ Great Allah! I don’t think the German umbrella 
is quite water-tight!"’ —Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


of his mutinied soldiers. In an intimate delineation of this 
revolutionary commander, the Osaka Mainichi says: 


“Li is about forty-eight years of age. Formerly a naval officer, 
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he was at the time of the Chino-Japanese War on board of the 
Chinese cruiser Chi-yuan, which was captured by the Japanese 
off Chemulpo. Several years later Li entered the army as a 
cavalry officer, and was sent to Japan to study the Japanese 
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THE EUPHEMISMS OF MASSACRE. 


Turkey (at Tripoli)—‘‘ When I was charged with this kind of 
thing in Bulgaria, nobody excused me on the ground of mili- 
tary exigencies!"’ —Punch (London). 


methods of military training and strategy. Unlike most Chinese 
officers, who are eager to line their pockets at the expense of the 
private soldiers, Li is noted for his honesty and uprightness, 
and is deeply respected by his men.”’ , 

In an interview with the Hankow correspondent of the 
Yorodzu (Tokyo), Li Yuen-huen confidently declared that he 
would have no difficulty in converting into revolutionists all 
the imperial troops which were being sent from the north against 
the insurgent forces. ‘‘For this reason,’’ he added, ‘‘I did not 
destroy the railroad bridges over the Hoan River, as they should 
have been destroyed under ordinary circumstances, to intercept 
the advance of the northern Army.” While Li controls the 
military power of the revolutionists, there is another man who 
is, as the Tokyo Asahi puts it, ‘‘the power behind the scene.” 
That man is, we are told, Whang Hsin, who is in the most 
intimate relations and in constant communication with Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. Dr. Sun is described as a man of scholarly inclination 
and of philosophical temperament, but Whan is a man of action, 
endowed with the peculiar ability of executing plans conceived 
by his colleagues. Asa matter of fact, the Declaration of Seces- 
sion recently issued by the revolutionists at Hankow is, the Jiji 
recalls, nothing but the reproduction of a section of the ‘‘ Pro- 
gram of Revolution,’ which was drafted as early as 1907, by 
Dr. Sun and Whang Hsin at Hanoi, French Indo-China. * 

The Peking Government, in a vain effort to quiet the rebels, 
deposed Sheng Huan-huai, Minister of Communications, as 
he was directly responsible for the nationalization of the railways, 
which was one of the causes of the uprising. ‘‘The nationaliza- 
tion scheme, as far as Szechuen was concerned, is decidedly 
unjust,” remarks a writer in the Jiji, adding: 


“The people of that province had organized a joint-stock 
company with a capital of $8,000,000 to build a railway. Now 
the Peking Government, in ordering the dissolution of the 
company as a necessary step toward the nationalization of the 
railways, conferred upon the stockholders, who include practically 
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all the landowners in Szechuen, bonds only to the amount of 
$5,350,000, of which only $2,650,000 was to bear any interest. 
This in itself was unjust enough, but the worst of it is that these 
bonds, in the eyes of the people, are of no more value than so 
many pieces of blank paper, for they have no trust in the Gov- 
ernment. Apart from such considerations, the people of Sze- 
chuen had particular reason to be indignant. When the Gov- 
ernment nationalized the railways in Hunan and Canton, it 
paid cash outright, fearing that any other course would stir the 
ire of the people, whose inflammable temper is proverbial. But 
in the case of Szechuen the Government acted in the most 
arbitrary manner, knowing that the people there were meek 
and generally well-to-do. The outbursts of public indignation 
that followed naturally furnished a golden opportunity for the 
revolutionists to stir up rebellion throughout the entire Yang-tse 
region.’’—Translations made for Tur Literary DiGEst, 











MR. SHUSTER’S DILEMMA 


R. WILLIAM MORGAN SHUSTER’S simple remedy 
M for the ills of Persia, which is split almost equally 

into Russian and British ‘‘spheres of influence,’’ is 
that Russia and England cease their interference and leave 
Persia alone. This is something like advising England to leave 
Egypt alone, or Italy to leave Tripoli alone, and, unhappily 
for him, his well-meant advice appears to have aroused only 
pity or derision in the Government organs of London and St. 
Petersburg. Mr. Shuster was made Treasurer-General of Persia 
not long ago by the Government of that distracted country in the 
hope of bringing order out of its tangled finances and putting 
the Persian treasury on a solvent basis. He was recommended 
by our Government and accepted by Russia and Great Britain. 
Now he finds; however, that his financial plans are blocked by 
Russian interference and by the threat of Russian and British 
troops, and he has issued a long letter of protest, in which he 
falls foul of both the lion and the bear. David, on a similar 
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THE SAME OLD STORY. 
The new Diogenes searches in vain for an honest friend. 
—kKikeriki (Vienna). 


occasion, slew both animals, but many doubt if the shepherd of 


the Persian lamb can repeat the performance. In a dolorous 


letter to the London Times, he accuses both Russia and England 
of asserting rights in Persia which imply ‘‘the most novel and 
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remarkable theory heard of in international relations.’”’ As for 
Russia he writes: 


‘“The Russian Legation and Consulates not only claim ab- 
solute rights in Persia over all Russian subjects, ‘legal or illegal,’ 
but they claim a species of protectorate over another class of 
persons, chiefly well-known reactionaries and traitors, who are 
admittedly Persian subjects, yet against whom Russia will not 
permit the simplest governmental step to be taken, under 
penalty of incurring her anger and her vengeance. This pro- 
tégé-ship is likewise used to shield these persons from paying their 
taxes to the Persian Government; and, as most of them are 
rich through methods well known in the former régime, there is 
not only a decided financial loss, but the loss 
of prestige to the Government and the en- 
couragement thus given others to rebel against 
the payment of their just dues are even worse.” 


Many more or less personal grievances 
are cited by Mr. Shuster, whose principal 
charge against Great Britain, however, is that 
it ‘‘proposes to send two regiments of Indian 
cavalry to Southern Persia to [strengthen 
various consular guards.’’ He adds: 


““The generally expected effect of this incur- 
sion of Indian troops into southern Persia at 
this time will be the dispatch of even larger 
forces of foreign troops into northern Persia on 
even smaller pretexts....... 

“‘T have so far confined myself to incidents 
oceurring during the five months of my stay 
here, but this account by no means exhausts the 
evidences of the unfriendly attitude of Russia 
and Britain toward Persia. ...... 

‘In all the cases cited above the Persian 
Foreign Office has lodged formal protests 
against the evident violations of her sover- 
eignty and her dignity, and in but few if any 
instances has even a pretense of reparation or 
satisfaction been made. 

‘*‘Perhaps many of these incidents do not 
constitute absolute acts of war—perhaps some 
of them may be accounted for as the un- 
authorized acts of subordinate agents, even 
tho they have rarely, if ever, been disavowed 
by the guilty Government; but that they indi- 
cate a ‘genuine friendly feeling’ on the part of 
Russia and Britain toward Persia I do not believe any fair- 
minded person will maintain.” 


of Persia. 


presence. 


As he is Treasurer-General of Persia, he anticipates the 
question “‘What has all this to do with finance? ’”’ and answers 
that the double protectorate of Russia and England is fatal to 
Persian prosperity. To quote his words: 


‘*No one who has been in Persia a week ean fail to realize that 
all possibility of reforming Persia’s finances is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the prompt restoration of order throughout the 
Empire and the creation and maintenance of a strong central 
government, powerful enough to make itself felt and its decrees 
respected to the furthermost parts of the country. So long as 
the present policy of thwarting the upbuilding of such a govern- 
ment continues—so long as it is the manifest attitude of the 
Powers to nullify all serious efforts on one pretext or another 
(but always selfish) and to ruin the Government’s prestige in the 
eyes of the Persian people themselves, meanwhile keeping the 
country in a state of financial collapse—just that long will any 
efforts at financial regeneration be as unavailing as certain 
documents written on the sands of temporary advantage or as 
promises of a neutrality which does not neutralize.” 


The London Times, which printed Mr. Shuster’s account of 
affairs in Persia, professes to have done so with ‘‘reluctance”’ 
’ of the effect of his communica- 
tion “‘ upon informed public opinion, as to concern for its effect 
upon the Treasurer-General’s own position and influence in 
Teheran.” 


‘due not so much to any fear’ 


The editorial concludes as follows: 


‘*Mr. Shuster speaks as if difficulties were wantonly put in his 
way by the two Powers, and he even says in so many words that 
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WILLIAM MORGAN SHUSTER. 


The American Treasurer-General 
He resents Russia’s pres- 
ence in Persia, and Russia resents his 
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it is their policy to keep Persia weak and disorganized. We 
can assure him that the exact opposite is the case. Our interests 
have suffered more than enough from the state of anarchy that 
prevails in Persia. Nothing would suit us better than that she 
should pull herself together, restore order in her provinces, 
and take her place as an independent country capable of avoiding 
causes of complaint and intervention on the part of her neigh- 
bors. We welcomed Mr. Shuster’s appointment and hoped 
to rejoice in his suecess. It is a matter of deep regret to us that 
he has chosen to jeopardize that success by ignoring the interests 
and the authority which we and Russia possess in Persia.” 














The organ which in St. Petersburg holds the same position 
as the paper above quoted does in London, 
takes up the cudgels much more savagely for 
its own Government. As Mr. Shuster does 
not wear the blazing uniform of a Russian 
official he is contemptuously spoken of by the 
Novoye Vremya as an ‘“‘American in a pea 
jacket and a paper collar.”” One of Russiajs 
first demands after bringing Persia to submis- 
sion will be, we are told, ‘‘the removal of 
Shuster,’’ who has been enabled, by means of 
his gendarmes, ‘‘to assume supreme authority 
in Persia.’’ Referring to the Russian invasion 
of Persia this paper adds: 

















“‘The- Russian expedition will be directed 
principally against this American adventurer 
Shuster, who is more powerful than the whole 
Persian Government. Moscow was burned by 
the farthing candle of an incendiary. This 
conquistador must immediately be expelled.” 


Since these words were written Persia has 
yielded to the demands of Russia and _ the 
Persian Government has exprest its willingness 
to apologize to the Czar for anything the ‘‘con- 
has done to offend his imperial 
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majesty. 












ARBITRATION FOR FRANCE AND GER- 
MANY—tThe London papers are now announ- 
cing that war or peace over the Morocco ques- 
tion was a touch-and-go matter during the month of September. 
It is grateful to pacifists to note that the settlement of French 
and German claims in northern Africa has resulted in an 
arbitration arrangement in accordance with which all disputes 
about Morocco or the Kongo will be settled without recourse 
to arms. The London Times thus speaks of this ‘‘extremely 
interesting and important fact.” 












‘‘Germany and France have agreed to submit to arbitration 
at The Hague all disputes or differences arising out of the ap- 
plication of the new treaties. . . . There can be little doubt that 
the arbitration agreement will be appreciated abroad as a solid 
proof of Germany’s advance toward real acceptance of prin- 
ciples to which she has so often been accused of rendering only 
lip-service. The effect in Germany ought tobe no less salutary. | 
The Conservatives and the Center party will not welcome an 
innovation which they believe to be contrary to ‘German senti- 
ment.’ Having, however, decided to support the Government, 
they will presumably swallow the pill, tho it may be with 4 
grimace. On the other hand, the Radical and Socialist politi- 
cians, who are attacking the Government with a fury that is, 
to say the least, inconsistent with their profest views con- 
cerning the improvement of foreign relations, will have some 
of the wind taken out of their sails. . . . Germany has accepted 
the arbitration compact with the definite object, and with the 
definite desire, of removing possible causes of quarrel betwee 
Germany and France. The gain is clear enough to all readers of 
German chauvinist journals, for they almost unanimously 
employ the argument that the settlement is not a final one, 
inasmuch as disputes are sure to arise out of ‘infringements’ 
of the treaties. As for France, who proposed the arbitratiol 
arrangement and obtained its acceptance, it is clear that she has 
given the best possible proof of good faith.” 
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ORVILLE WRIGHT HOVERING OVER THE SURF IN AN AEROPLANE WITH NO MOTOR. 


The soaring aviator is helped by the air vortices over a sandy surface, and by the upward air currents due to the,slope of the hillside. 











perl MAN'S EFFORTS TO SOAR 


HEN IT WAS announced by the daily press that volplaning has been so far perfected as to no longer be a 
| \ } Orville Wright was experimenting on motorless novelty, if indeed it does not excel the master performances in 















































: _ nature. Human soaring is a much neglected art, tho capable of 
noun- aeroplanes and had already —_ about ter ten minutes stonishing development, an art of perennial and fascinating 
ques- 1 one, most readers were puzzled. What Mr. Wright was try- interest, which may now be cultivated with enhanced facility by 
mber. 2g to do was to experiment a little in the yet undeveloped art reason of the increased efficiency of the glider and the aeroplane. 
‘rench je aerial soaring—familiar to birds, _ ‘The fundamental postulates of the 
in an putas yet something of a mystery mechanical theory of passive flight 
: are very simple. They are well ex- 








sputes tohumans. How cana bird stay aloft _ prest by Lord Rayleigh in the follow- 
course @™thoutstretched, motionless wings? , 1; ” ing paragraph: 
remely Some observers have reported soar- : ‘ i ’ cae | premise that if we know any- 








ing of this kind under conditions that ZT hl. thing about mechanics, it is certain 
_ f§vould make it violate the known laws that a bird, without working his 
he al of mechanics. Scientific men believe wings, can not, either in still sir or in 


gaara a uniform herizontal wind, maintain 
bt that on, his level indefinitely. For a short 


a solid and that a soaring bird must always time such maintenance is possible at 
f prin- Bdepend either on upward currents or the expense of an initial velocity, but 
ig only Bon variations in the velocity or direc- this must soon be exhausted. When- 
lutary. | ever, therefore, a bird pursues his 


ion i ‘“ ing’? is easy d : 
me al f len . a Soe course for some time without work- 
» senti- ff course, and aviators have already ing his wings, we must conclude, 


nment, Mastered that art pretty well. It either (1) that the course is not hor- 
bier may take them a long time to learn eee ye _~ Bary Bus Pr a 
fe is to soar skilfully. Says Dr. A. F. 10rizontal, or (3) that the wind is not 


uniform.’ 

‘*Rayleigh’s first postulate covers 
the ease of volplaning which is accom- 
plished on a generally downward 
eourse. The second and third pos- 
tulates comprize all cases of soaring 
ever yet adequately observed in art 
or nature. In our present state of 


7s co fim in an article on this subject 
e some feVhich we condense from The Scientific 
ecepted BAmerican Supplement (New York, 


vith the BNovember 18): 
yet weel 


aders of “For many decades two kinds of 
imously passive flight have been recognized 





ral one; Mn nature and have been understood & me science no other cases are admissible. 
ements 0 be achievable by man. One is THE “VERTICAL STABILIZER.” Many observers, it is true, testify 
itratio® Brolplaning, or gliding downward by : ; that a bird can soar in a uniform hor- 
she has Hthe force of gravity; the other is This new invention, shown in the picture of the Wright —j7ontal wind, or in a dead calm which 


ari = ae lider, is expected to give the aviator a more stable equi- . . . ° 
caring, or gliding by force of the fiprium in i SST tere element, and thus po tet is its mechanical equivalent for that 


Wind without loss of altitude. Human the chance of accident. purpose; but such flight is beyond 
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the power of aerodynamics to explain, if, indeed, it be not equiv- 
alent to perpetual motion. 

“Soaring then is possible only in ascending air or in a wind 
of variable velocity. Any skilled volplaner who wishes to 
practise soaring would therefore do well to follow the long-stand- 
ing advice of mathematicians, and choose a sandy slope up which 
a wind blows at any angle rather in excess of .the flattest angle 
of descent possible in still air.”’ 


Ascending winds due to uneven temperature distribution 
and to inequalities of ground prevail, we are told, generally 
over the globe. It has been concluded from observation that 
the general trend of the wind is three degrees upward, and this 
is doubtless true everywhere, in a measure. For as the rising 
air is, on the average, warmer than the descending air, its volume 
displacement is greater, and its general direction of flow is slightly 
upward. Moreover: 


“This effect is intensified where the air.from a surface of 
water or vegetation passes over a barren or desert soil. Ascend- 
ing vortices are very abundant, particularly over a heated 
terrain exposed to direct sunshine. Meteorology teaches that 
every isolated cumulus and thunder-head marks the top of an 
uprising column of hot air. All heated slopes, especially in 
the early part of the day, produce 
updrafts, particularly if they be 
long and barren. Thus the skilful 
soaring bird finds abundant ele- 
vators as he coasts about the at- 
mosphere, which he may use to 
gain sufficient altitude to prolong 
his meandering glide till he en- 
counters the next elevator, whether 
this be a* vortex or merely an up- 
ward deflected wind. 

“Soaring in a truly horizontal 
wind whose speed varies consider- 
ably at neighboring levels, or in 
different strive at the same level, is 
easy to understand in theory. The 
bird or flier acquires sufficient 
speed in the swifter stratum to en- 
able it to glide into the lower 
stratum, there reverse its direc- 
tion and return in the teeth of 
the swifter current, to be again 
caught up and given a new high 
speed as before. Many instances 
are reported of such flight in na- 
ture, but none in human art. 
Actual performance still challenges 
the skill and cunning of the prac- 
tical aviator. The fact that the wind moves in neighboring strata 
and striz is well established, but it is still to be proved quantita- 
tively that the rate of change of speed is quite commonly 
sufficient to support prolonged passive flight. 

“Soaring in a horizontal wind of pulsating speed has been 
qualitatively explained by Dr. Langley, and quantitatively 
studied br’ Chanute and others. The general theory conceives 
that the flier faces the direction of the wind, rises and drifts 
backward when the wind freshens, sinks and advances during 
the lull. This explanation is valid providing the horizontal 
acceleration of the wind be sufficient [but] . .. to account 
for soaring in a horizontal wind of fluctuating speed it seems 
necessary to postulate a pulsating breeze of far greater accelera- 
tion than those recorded by Dr. Langley. 

“In a horizontal wind that pulsates in direction merely from 
side to side, soaring may be aided by the alternate impulses 
of the air against the flier, resisted by its inertia. 

“In a generally horizontal wind that undulates up and down, 
soaring may be aided in various ways, if not continuously sus- 
tained. If the aerial vibrations be strong and rapid, as in a 
fluttering wind, they may exert a sculling action on the wing as 
a whole or on its flexible rear margin. In such a case the narrow 
flexible wing of the bird would be more effective than the broad 
stiff wing of an ordinary aeroplane, tho of course narrow and 
pliable pinions can be used in aeroplanes and gliders to adapt 
them to soaring in fluttering winds. Such sculling action may 
oceur in wind undulations of considerable period and amplitude, 
as where the air follows the contour of the billows in a heaving 
or tempestuous sea, particularly if the flier glide across the 
undulations at considerable speed, like the albatross, thus 


reached the sands. 
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NEARLY A TRAGEDY. 


In one of the tests of his new glider at Kill Devil Hill, N. C,, Or- 
ville Wright’s machine turned turtle in the teeth of a 40-mile gale. 
But in the few seconds before the machine reached ground Wright, 
with great agility, managed to regain a normal position and safely 
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greatly increasing the apparent frequency of the rise and fall December ° 
of the air. 

‘In case the undulations of the air be due to a vortex roljj 
about a horizontal axis while advancing with the wind, as gy 
posed by some writers, the bird or glider might remain op the 
ascending side of the vortex and thus obtain continuous SUpport 
while advancing with the speed of the rolling vortex whethe 
fast or slow. Such a performance might seem marvelous » 
paradoxical to the witness, since the rolling vortex must be quite 
invisible, but the feat would be no more remarkable than son 
reported by aviation experts who claim to have witnessed thy 
passive flights of aquatic birds for thousands of feet just oye 
the surface of still water in a hardly perceptible breeze.” 
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THE DRINKING-CUP CRUSADE 


HE OCCASIONAL remark that the crusade againg 
the common drinking-cup is a “‘fad,’’ and that the Stat. 


or city laws barring it are “‘silly,’’ gives point to th 
following brief statement of the history of this movement, given f 
by The Dietetic and Hygienic Gazette (New York, November), (6 
This agitation, we are told, is an object-lesson in the progress of 
practical hygiene, and its phenom. E 
enal slowness illustrates well hoy : 
thick-headed in sanitary matter -" 
is the ordinary “practical” citi. the meta 
zen. For the danger of infection amped 
from this source was noted the extrus 
least 350 years ago, and possibly is partly 
before that time. And yet the thoit is 2 
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‘‘In the middle of the sixteenth 
century a professor of theology in 
Strassburg insisted upon having 
individual communion-cups, and, 
during a plague in 1564, his de 
mand was enforced. In the 
eighteenth century Metzgar, 
Hufeland, and others pointed out 
very plainly the dangers from 
infection, especially from syphilis, 
from the use of a common cup, 
and also from promiscuous kis- 
ing. Yet, except among thox 
whose esthetic sense is offended 
by the custom, the public drinking-vessel has survived. It 
takes something more than the mere statements of truths, 
even with raised voice, to shake mankind out of age-old 
ruts, and only the discovery by actual experiment within the 
last ten years that as many as 28,000 bacteria may be deposited 
on a drinking-glass by one contact, has been able to really move 
us toward obeying the preaching which has been heard for 
hundreds of years. 

‘**As typical of a half-way stage of progress at which we seel #He then 
to have arrived in the process of weaning from the commol fihan he 
cup, there is on the public square of one of our large cities a pul) Bamazem« 
with chained tin cup, and beside it a bubbling fountain with that he } 
porcelain mouthpiece. The thirsty can take their choice # finchlong 
to whether they will imbibe in the old or new fashion. It} over the 
needless to say that, from habit alone, the fountain is kiss Brsults, 
by far fewer lips than the battered cup. Between the two ther 
is possibly not so great choice as we might suppose, for in eithe 
case the lips may touch the container of fluid, and it has bet 
found that glasses washed in cold or even in lukewarm wate 
and wiped with a sterile towel still have many bacteria clingiié 
to them. If there were some contrivance by which the lif fn the ; 
could touch the water only we would have an ideal dispensef: fpatent-e 

‘‘As shown by the example previously noted, the publie 8 t 
no more ready for purely voluntary acceptance of hygiellt 
methods of drinking than it is for willing obedience to rules 
quarantine. The great majority of mankind must be educated 
by force into hygienic living. If the doing away with the publi 
drinking-cup or common communion-cup is to come about, 
must be by force of law. It is a good sign that the city of Ne 
York has set an example in the abolition of the public cu) 
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rolling § and that in the public schools each child is to have his own utensil make a commercial success of the extrusion process. Mr. 
aS sup. for drinking purposes. This movement will have its effeet upon Hooker proved to a be man who ‘did things.’ He had been 
On the other cities, which, like sheep, will be apt to follow the lead of | watching the experimental, work for some time, and he had 
Upport # the metropolis, where otherwise their movements in such _ ideas of his own with relation to it. He took out several patents 
rhethe § direction would have been long delayed. on improvements, and started a factory in Pawtucket, R. I., 
lous @§ “Of equal or greater importance with the drinking-cup is where at present the extrusion process is being worked success- 
e quite § the sanitary condition of tumblers, spoons, and other utensils fully. The company is making tubes and shells in large quan- 
D some at soda-fountains and in restaurants. If, as shown by von tities, and as manufacturers and designers are becoming more 
ed th# Fsmarch’s experiments, simple washing in lukewarm water is and more aware of the value of extruded work, the prospects 
st ove insufficient to remove bacteria, the adequate use of hot water seem unusually bright for the future. ..... . 
should be insisted upon for all eating and drinking utensils used ‘‘Tt is almost needless to say that the softer the metal is, the 
by the public. easier it may be extruded. Naturally, then, lead is the easiest 
““Tt is unfortunate that so many of our boards of health are metal to extrude, and it is used to a great extent in alloys that 
hampered by lack of authority and lack of funds in the carrying contain small percentages of other metals, for making collapsible 
out of needed reforms, and that we must be perhaps decades, tubes and similar goods. Pure tin is still more used for the better 
_ }ifnot centuries, in entering the promised land of more’sanitary grade of collapsible tubes. This phase of the extrusion process 
against § jiving.” will be described:in a coming number of Machinery. 
© State ‘* Aluminum comes next in order, and, in fact, there is no better 
to the metal to extrude, if aluminum will meet the requirements of 
die AN ACCIDENTAL INVENTION the work for which the shell is to be used. There is one slight 
disadvantage in working aluminum—it is impossible to eut 
ember), (6 XTRUSION”’ is the latest process of manufacturing and draw thick stock into the proper kind of cup to use as a 
gress of E certain metallic objects such as shells and tubes. In blank for extruding, which means that another operation will be 
henom. this process dies are used, but-when the movement required. A particularly valuable alloy is one that contains 98 
ell hoy : : ta cst per cent. aluminum and 2 per cent. zine. Not only is this a 
ifthe die stops the metal does not stop with it; it goes on toa strong alloy, but it can be extruded easily. The best lubricant 
naieey certain extent. In other words, while with an ordinary die known in the press-working of aluminum is soapy water. 
1” citi. the metal is prest or ‘Pure zine is a soft 
nfection damped into shape, in metal, but, contrary to 
ted at the extrusion process it windyousricgbiagote ete 
DOME cote “Sac nirted.” al poor metal to work in 
ot th ey squirted,  al- : © this process. It can be 
y : thoit is not molten but , nee L extruded easily enough, 
still i «ld and apparently y for it flows very nicely, 
‘minded F_- ier hs . but its effect on the 
wlid. This -Peidaiaine am zine and the die is to 
: process was discovered roughen them in a very 
ixteenth oly a few years ago, short time, and after 
ology 1 Fund quite by accident, several hours’ work the 
a we are told by Chester dies will be unfit for use. 
gee ies writing in ee particles seem 
: ss (0 separate from the 
In the | Machinery (New York, e R zine and are forced into 
Metagar, }November). He says From “Machinery,” New York, the surfaces of the dies. 
nted out in part: TUBES AND SHELLS MADE BY ‘‘ EXTRUSION.” “Copper is a very 
Ts from ‘* Just because a die-maker miscalculated a little, leaving the face of a punch too long, satisfactory metal to 
syphilis, | “Just because a die- there is a healthy, growing corporation doing business in a comparatively new fieldof metal- extrude. Some of the 
On Cup, Fmaker miscalculated a  s00ds manufacturing.” best examples of extru- 
us kis fiittle, leaving the face sion have been pro- 
g those af a punch too long, there is a healthy, growing corporation do- duced from copper. The better the grade of the metal, the 
offended Jing business in a comparatively new field of metal-goods better it will extrude, altho ordinary commercial copper works 
ved. It | manufacturing. very well. Lard-oil is used as alubricant. The better mixtures 
truths, f “In 1903, George W. Lee was located in Binghamton, N. Y., of brass can be extruded fairly well, altho not as well as copper. 
age-old eigaged in the manufacture of the familiar one-piece collar- ‘Gilding metal, containing mostly copper in its composition, is 
thin the button, It occurred to him that if he made a slight change in a good metal to extrude. This metal is used largely by the 
leposited his dies, the product would have a more finished appearance, jewelry trade as a base upon which to gold-plate; hence its 
lly move # without increasing the cost of manufacture. To obtain the im- name. 
eard fot Horoved shape of the face of the button, he assumed that it would ‘Pure gold will work well in the extrusion process, but 
oly be necessary to leave a small projection on the punch. 14-carat gold can not be extruded at all; it is too tough. The 
we seéll' fe then made a punch with the projection left a little longer reason for this is not very clear, as copper is used in the 14-carat 
commdt #than he had intended, but he concluded to try it out:. To his gold alloy; but the fact remains that gold and the copper, two 
S a pull) Famazement, he found that instead of the slightly changed button soft metals in themselves, make a very tough alloy. So far, it 
ain with that he had expected, he had a tube about three-quarters of an has been found impossible to extrude iron or steel, as the dies 
hoice # finch long, with the flanged face of the buttonintact. Lee pondered give out under the extreme pressure required.” 
n. Its over the matter, tried more blanks in this die, with the same 
1S ee wo and decided that the explanation was that the metal, 
in eile By the open onal sides except for the annular opening formed LIGHTNING AND WIRELESS—Wandering electric waves that 
y g in the die and the projection of the punch, had : f ap s i 
has beet fio go through this space when pressure was applied. are picked up occasionally by the receiving-stations of the wire- 
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“With this principle in mind, he tried several other experi- 
ments along the same lines, and finally applied for patents 
m the process of extruding tubular metal bodies. When the 
batent-examiner at Washington read the specifications and saw 
ee the drawings, he was incredulous, and before allowing the patents 
ve was obliged to make several tubes for the examiner; after 
> rules tl ‘unishing affidavits as to his work, the patents were allowed. 
educa bl During the next four years Lee worked incessantly on the process, 
he pu ‘ but with little real suecess. He tried all kinds of steel, dies, 
about, and presses, and at the end of that time he had spent about 
y of New thirty thousand dollars, but still the process was not on a paying 
blic cup Basis, 
“At this point Mr. Leslie E. Hooker and three other men 
bought the patent rights of Lee and organized a company to 


less telegraph have been found to originate in lightning discharges. 
This has been verified in England by Erskine Murray. Says a 
writer in Cosmos (Paris): 


‘*Mr. Murray, happening to be at the Bushey radiotelegraphie 
station during a violent thunderstorm, was able to show that long 
after the thunder ceased to be heard, because of its distance, each 
flash of lightning produced immediately a noise in the receivers. 
Double flashes produced two noises at a brief interval. Pro- 
longed grating noises were explained by oscillatory discharges 
which seemed to the eye to constitute a simple flash, but were 
in reality composed of separate and distinct discharges. 

‘As tropical thunderstorms are very frequent, it may quite 
well be that the intrusive noises heard at certain times in the 
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receivers during the reception of dispatches originate in far-off 
atmospheric discharges.’’—Translation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEstT. 





THE “RIGHT TO. DE” 


= \HE ENDLESS discussion over euthanasia has been 

given a new lease of life by the publication of Maurice 

Maeterlinck’s book on ‘‘ Death,’”’ in which he advocates 
the painless extinction of life by medical means in cases of hope- 
less and agonizing illness. In reply the medical journals point 
out, as they have done many times before, 
that not even the diagnosis of the most ex- 
perienced surgeon justifies us in pronouncing 
a case so far beyond hope that life should be 
ended artificially. Maeterlinck says in his 
book: 


‘*Whereas the sicknesses belong to nature or 
to life, the agony which seems peculiar to death 
is wholly in ths hands of men. Now what we 
most dread is the awful struggle at the end, 
and especially the hateful moment of rupture 
which we shall perhaps see approaching during 
the long hours of helplessness and which sud- 
denly hurls us disarmed, abandoned, and stript 
into an unknown that is the home of the only 
invincible terrors which the human soul has 
ever felt.” 


In answer to this, The British Medical 
Journal (London, November 4) says that 
Maeterlinck seems not to have thought out 
the matter on which he has undertaken to en- 
lighten mankind. It observes: 


‘‘While professing to have got rid of all old 

superstitions, he is still under the thraldom of 
a word. ‘Agony,’ of course, primarily means 
struggle, and in a secondary sense it has come 
to mean pain. To the older writers the death- 
agony was the final struggle of the soul leaving 
the body, and by a confusion of thought due 
to the acquired meaning of the word, it has 
come to be generally believed that the parting 
of the spiritual from the material part of man is painful. 
Those whose lot it has been to stand at many deathbeds, 
know that this is not generally the case....... 
. ‘“Maeterlinck seems to think that the issues of life and death 
lie wholly in the hands of the doctor. He would have the patient 
left to his fate, if not actually killed, when the disease appears 
to be beyond the resources of medical art. Yet who can say 
with absolute certainty in a given case that a patient is doomed? 
Let us say that the case is one of cancer, certified as such by all 
the scientific tests available, and in a situation that makes the 
disease past all surgery; even then there is always the chance, 
tho indeed a very slender one, that the disease may be cured or 
arrested by some process of which as yet we have not been able 
to wrest the secret from nature. Cases of this kind have 
been recorded by trustworthy authorities. Again, there is the 
possibility that the diagnosis may be wrong. ...... 

‘“M. Maeterlinck foretells that ‘a day will come when science 
will turn against its error and no longer hesitate to shorten 
our misfortunes.’ For our part we confidently predict that so 
long as the profession of medicine keeps its present high standard 
of duty doctors will absolutely decline to act the part of execu- 
tioners. The very reason of their existence is the prolongation 
of life, and if they allowed themselves to become the instruments 
of murder on any pretext, however plausible, they would justly 
lose the confidence of the public. If it is to be made a part of 
the doctor’s duty to hasten a man’s passage into the other 
world, his very presence would necessarily be associated with 
the idea of death. He would enter the sick-room, into which 
he should bring life and hope, with the dark shadow of death 
behind him.”’ 


The editor of The Hospital (London, November 4) apparently 
is not so sure. He writes: 


“We must admit the logic is with Maeterlinck; but for a 
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MAURICE MAETERLINCK, 


Whose advocacy of euthanasia in a 
recent book rouses the opposition of 
British medical authorities. 
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mere finite being to presume to move the lever leading to th 
unknown—who is there of us, who, when it came to his own, 
would willingly curtail one moment of his allotted span! Th 
responsibility is too great. Who can say what case is hopeles? 
Who of us is able to appreciate the balance of profit between lif, 
and death sufficiently accurately to decide ‘this man must die’? 
Imagination shrinks from it. We can but compromise. Wp 
can, by the blessed anodyne of drugs, rob death of its greate 
agonies. More we dare not do, notwithstanding the faet tha 
logic and common sense, humanity and charity, appear 9 
times to prompt us to disregard the stereotyped dictates of eon. 
ventionality and to assuage in a more prompt and thorough 
manner the agony of suffering for which modern medieal scieng 
has no cure or permanent alleviation.” 


There is one sense, however, in which eye 
medical men acknowledge that a sufferer has 
the ‘‘right to die.”” He may demand, if his 
ease is painful and hopeless, that his agony 
be not unduly prolonged, says The Britis} 
Medical Journal. And in the article already 
cited this editor reminds us that many sufferen 
have made this very demand in their dyin 
hours and that it has been allowed by ther 
physicians. Furthermore, under British—anj 
American—law, no one is compelled to submit 
to a surgical operation or to any other modo 
treatment. We read further on this point: 


‘‘As for the ‘right to die,’ it is allowed 
by all doctors and exercised by all patient 
who wish to do so. Dr. Johnson, who feared 
death as much as any man of whom ther 
is any record, when told that his end wa 
near, refused the opiates to which he hi 
been accustomed. 

“Astley Cooper, when told that he wa 
dying, declined to take any more medicine, 

‘No one — in this country at least —i 
bound to submit to operation or any othe 
treatment. 

““The ‘Peculiar People’ and the ‘Christian 
Scientists’ avail themselves of the ‘right 
die’ without let or hindrance as long as they 
confine the exercise of that right to themselves. 
But this does not touch the cardinal principk 
exprest in the Hippocratic oath—that the doctor, whatever the 
circumstances, must ‘give no deadly medicine to any one, even! 
asked, nor suggest any such counsel.’”’ 





BRITAIN TO GIRD THE WORLD WITH 
WIRELESS 


REAT BRITAIN is to be the only nation absolute 
(5 independent of cable communication with any pal 

of the globe; this result will be attained, say the Lond 
papers, by a chain of world-encircling wireless stations, ft 
which negotiations have just been concluded between th 
British Postmaster-General and the Marconi Company. 1 
provide against the cutting of cables in war time, or the desttt 
tion of stations by bombardment, it is intended that the instal 





tion at each station shall be of sufficient power to send messagé 
3,000 miles and beyond one or more intermediate statios 
The reports are summarized critically by the London Electriet 
Review (November 3), as follows: 


“We are also told that £1,500,000 is to be the cost of th 
chain, by which important state and commercial secrets ate" 
pass at all times without fear of interruption. The Post-Oil 
is to take control and provide subsidies of £10,000 a year i 
each of the twenty-five stations proposed to be erected, of 
annual payment of £250,000. This will be one-sixth of # 
capital cost of the chain! Is it to be purchased on the instalmé 
plan? The charge per word, but only over a given distal 
is to be ld., and a revenue of no less than £600,000 a yea 
anticipated. As the annual outlay is estimated at £200,000, 
ean not help asking why is the huge subsidy required when ™ 
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profits are in sight? We are also told that the estimated traffic 
is to reach 15,000 words per diem per station, or a total of 
136,700,000 words for the twenty-five stations, which, including 
service words (say one-third more), will equal 80,000,000 words 
ayear. Truly there will be a Babel of confusion in the air, which 
makes one wonder what will become of other installations, which 
are jammed badly enough at present. 

“To add to what may be termed sky-talking, an American 
contemporary states that the high-power stations at Cape 
Cod and Wellfleet eject press words into space continuously 
and repeatedly without cessation, so that whosoever cares to 
pick them up may do so, and be enabled, by piecing various 
pages together, to have an intelligible record. This we can 
understand, altho it is somewhat in the nature of a puzzle as 
to how the cost is met, or who pays for this work. But the 
transmission of some 180 million words a day to fixt destinations 
in the face of physical and atmospheric difficulties, which prevail 
for hours daily at some places, with the risk of interception by 
enemies, ships, and other stations, at a cost which would com- 
plete the chain of empire cables does not, if the particulars as 
published are correct, appeal to us as being the sound way to 
meet the urgent necessity of a secret and reliable means of com- 
munication under British control.” 





CHEAP ELECTRIC COOKERY 


T HAS BEEN possible for many years to cook with heat 
| generated by the electric current, but except on a small 

scale, as in electric coffee-urns, chafing-dishes, or toasters, 
electric cookery has made little progress. The reason is the high 
eost, and this is largely the result of the fact that large electric 
cooking-apparatus uses up the 
eurrent at a high rate for brief 
periods. This now promises to 
be changed by the invention, by 
William Stanley, of an electric 
range operating on the storage 
principle. It enables steady cur- 
rent at a low voltage to produce 
heat that is stored until it is 
needed. Except for the fact that 
considerable heat is wasted in 
the maintenance of the range 
ready for use, this seems an ex- 
cellent plan. The newrange is 
described in The Electrical Re- 
view and Western Electrician 
(Chicago, October 28). Accord- 
ing to this paper it furnishes a 
very rapid cooking-device that 
is always ready at a low cost. 
In previous electric heating or 
cooking the rate at which current 
was consumed in the heater or 
cooker has been high. Thus a 
large amount of electricity during 
a short time was required to boil 
water or fry eggs, whereas to 
roast meat required a comparatively smaller amount for a longer 
period. To store this low-rate delivery so as to make it available 
for brief operations at high temperature is the object of the new 
range. We read: 


Bes 


BE TRE 


“Mr. Stanley has perfected a heat-storage electric range that 
eliminates this large energy-demand from the station. Energy 
Is supplied continuously at a low rate and the heat is delivered 
at will at any rate which may be required for the heating or 
cooking operation. In this range about 500 watts are delivered 
continuously and converted into heat in masses of material 
called storage-units having a high specific heat per unit. of 
volume. 

“When the electrical energy is first supplied to the storage, 
the temperature of these storage units increases from hour to 
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Frow «The Electrical Review and W haan tinction? Chicago. 
A PRACTICAL ELECTRIC RANGE. 


Experimental model of Mr. William Stanley’s two-stove heat- 
storage range. 
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hour. There is a constant flow of heat to them and an increasing 
flow of heat from them due to their increasing temperature. ..... 

‘‘In the range under description the oven-lining or shell 
consists of an iron box 12 inches high, 18 inches deep, and 18 
inches wide. . . . On the door side the oven-lining is connected 
to the outside wall by a throat of high thermal resistance material 
reducing the outward heat flow and loss from the hot interior. 
The oven walls form the storage mass. The insulation is so 
proportioned to the energy required that the maximum tempera- 
ture attained by the storage is approximately 250 degrees 
centigrade.” 


When high-temperature heat is desired, the current is switched 
to a spiral of wire coiled in the top of the oven, which at once 
glows like the filament of an incandescent lamp and may be 
used to brown or crisp meat as hot coals are ordinarily used. 


“In this way the extra heat of searing is obtained without 
ealling for additional energy from the station. The roast re- 
mains in the oven for the cooking-period, during which time the 
oven-walls part with some of their stored energy by radiation 
and by convection, heating and roasting the beef satisfactorily. 
During this operation the oven loses part of its stored heat 
and the temperature falls a few degrees. As soon as the 
roast is removed the oven begins to recover, regaining its initial 
temperature.” 


Special arrangements are provided for cooking vegetables while 
roasting or baking is going on inside the oven and to furnish the 
high temperatures required for many other cooking-operations, 
and there is an accessory storage water-heater whose efficiency 
is approximately 80 per cent. The advantages of the range are 
that it affords the supply-station 
a valuable constant load while 
furnishing cheap heat and cook- 
ing faster than ordinary stoves, 
may be connected directly with 
the lighting-circuit, is clean and 
sanitary, and may be manufac- 
tured in unit parts. The cost 
of operation is said to be about 
$5 a month. 





SAFETY OF CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES.— An effort to 
attribute the failure of the dam 
at Austin, Pa., to the fact that 
it was built of concrete has 
been made by some of the 
journals devoted to the stone 
industry. One of these heads 
its article ‘‘The Menace of Con- 
crete,” and remarks therein: ‘‘A 
great concrete dam has crumbled 
as if it were mud. . ... Thereis 
not a concrete dam, bridge, or 
large building that is not. of 
im daily menace to life. . . . There 
are facts damning to all conerete work from which it is im- 
possible to escape.’’ All of which leads Engineering News 
(New York, November 2) to remark in its editorial columns: 


‘‘Unfortunately for this journal’s reputation among its 
readers, the photograph which it prints of the wrecked Austin 
dam ... shows that the concrete of the dam withstood the 
flood in really remarkable shape. The dam failed, as every- 
body now knows, by sliding on its foundation, and it would have 
slid just as surely and certainly if it had been built of cut stone. 

‘‘Furthermore, the contrast is noticeable between the con- 
dition in which the flood left this concrete dam, with huge sec- 
tions practically intact,and the condition of the ruins of certain 
rubble masonry dams which failed in the South in 1901, and were 
thoroughly disintegrated by the floods which destroyed them.” 
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MR. HAMMERSTEIN WINNING LONDON 


HO THE KING and Queen were kept away by pressing 

business to attend to in or en route to India, Mr. Osear 

Hammerstein seems to have found a sufficient array of 
duchesses to give his premier opera-night in London the necessary 
éclat. Newspaper reports have brought us his expressions of 
satisfaction over the first week. The press and 
the people are ‘“‘beginning to warm up.” The 
former treated him at first with silence or disdain; 
the latter held on to their money until they found 
out what he could show them for it. Now sub- 
scriptions are coming in in quantities to satisfy him, 
and the idea, he says, that he is ‘‘an amateur at 
producing grand opera or a man that makes it a 
business—a sort of shopkeeper—is fast vanishing.” 
There is promise of success, but Mr. Hammerstein 
is not unaware of the nature of the public he has 
to deal with, and he is experienced enough to know 
that one swallow does not make asummer. The 
Pall Mall Gazette (London) seems imprest and reas- 
sured by the fact that ‘‘he enjoys the reputation of 
having brought New York to the feet of the Muse 
of Opera.’’ It seems willing to hearten him with 
the encouragement that the man who has achieved 
that ‘‘should have little difficulty in leading London 
to a similar exceeding honorable and enjoyable self- 
abasement.”’ The old Oscar now and then speaks 
out. ‘‘Ina few words,” he says with his sly wink, 
‘“‘my policy is conservatism until my confidence 
becomes an absolute conviction, then—just watch 
me!’’ A London dispatch to the New York Times 
gives this summary of warm and cold facts: 
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3 
** Newspaper Ilustrazions .”’ 


be Sunday concerts, the first of which is set for to-morrow night, 
when a strong program, including the foregoing artists, has beep 
arranged. Mr. Hammerstein told me that practically all the 
bookable seats had been sold out by Thursday. 

‘So far as I have been able to ascertain, it will be necessary 
for Mr. Hammerstein to take in $15,000 a week to cover ex- 


€_. 


THE NEW RIVAL TO COVENT GARDEN. 


Londoners are coming to admire Oscar’s courage and ‘sporting qualities’’ in setting 


‘*One result of the week’s opera is to show that 
Mr. Hammerstein has at least three brilliant artists. 
Among those who have so far appeared is Orville Harrold, the 
young American tenor; José Danse, the baritone, who is regarded 
as the equal of Maurice Renaud in the latter’s palmiest day, 
and Aline Vallandri, who has a sweet soprano voice and a 
phenomenal range. 

‘‘An innovation which promises to be a popular success will 


traditions. 
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THE INTERIOR OF HAMMERSTEIN’S LONDON OPERA-HOUSE, 
More resembling Baireuth than the older houses with their “‘diamond horseshoes.’’ This house 


is for the musical public, declares Oscar. 


up this house in the very neighborhood of the old one of long-established prestige and 
Seats may be booked from mid-ocean by Marconigram. 


penses. The house holds about $10,000 at the prices charged. 
With five performances a week, excluding the Sunday concert, 
an average of $3,000 a performance will be necessary to prevent 
loss. 


‘‘There was just over $7,500 in the house on Monday night 
outside of $3,000 worth of complimentary tickets for the press, 
ete., practically every prominent 
newspaper in England and America, 
besides many Continental journals 
being represented. 

‘* Altogether I understand the first 
week’s receipts amounted to well over 
$25,000, which is considered very 
satisfactory.” 

Some of the London papers are 
giving full-page accounts, with 
pictures of the new opera-house in 
the King’s Way. The Graphic (Lon- 
don) finds it ‘‘impossible not to 
admire’? Mr. Hammerstein’s ‘‘cour- 
age and ‘sporting’ qualities” ir 
making the venture at his own risk, 
“in setting up a great rival house 
to Covent Garden in its very neigh- 
borhood, and in the teeth of its long- 
established prestige and traditions.” 
The writer for this journal, Mr. E. 
M. Evors, details some of the novel- 
ties of the new theater: 


*‘On the roof is the greatest nov- 
elty of all, and a standing testimony 
to Mr. Hammerstein’s imaginative 
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gifts—the installation of a Marconi apparatus and operating- 
station. This means that messages may be exchanged with, and 
seats booked by, passengers in the great liners 500 miles out at 
sea. Truly a great linking-up! Think of being able to book 
a humble 4s. seat at the London Opera-House when right in 
mid-ocean! Yet this may actually be done equally with the 
booking of guinea stalls or private boxes. 

“The house has also its artesian well, sunk to a depth of 500 
feet, which makes for economy and convenience. The sweep 
of the bowed boxes around the auditorium is very artistic, and 
the floor of the stalls has a splendid rake—1 in 12. It is good 
to hear that Mr. Hammerstein has arranged for chairs which 
will be comfortable both for one’s back and legs, to suit the 
graduated slant....... 

“The grand circle and the proscenium boxes, each of which 
holds six, number fifty-three. Behind them are jolly little 
rooms, to which the old-fashioned word ‘parlor’ strictly applies. 
‘There are two royal entrances, a special one having been allocated 
to Queen Alexandra, whose taste for opera is so well known. 
The Lord Mayor has also his private entrance. The auditorium 
is well guarded from external noise. Thus the arrangement 
of a corridor between the bar and the stalls provides a double 
wall. The roomy public vestibules are fitted with every con- 
venience, including telephones.”’ 


Mr. Hammerstein has an orchestra of a hundred, a chorus of 
125, British singers predominating, and a ballet of 60. He goes 
beyond even what he did for us: 


‘“‘Mr. Hammerstein, has, moreover, started a school in con- 
nection with the Opera-House, where the chorus may be 
trained. The operas first to be presented are all French or 
Italian (thirty-two of them). They will be sung in those 
languages; and the leading réles will be given to distinguished 
French or Italian artists. . . . A word must be given to Mr. 











¥rom “ The London Graphic.” 


THE CLOCKWORK OF THE NEW OPERA-HOUSE. 


In this picture the letter A marks rows of electric lights; B, limelight perch; C, the 
“flies” gallery for operating the scenery; D, counterweight gear for lifting and sup- 
F, bridge 


porting scenery; E, counterweights for supporting movable stage floor; 
partly lowered; G, bridge partly raised. 
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Hammerstein’s original scheme in connection with his Opera- 
House, whereby musical students may familiarize themselves 
with the numerous 
operas and operatic 
réles. It is vitally 


important that 
these young stu- 
dents — _ possible 


‘stars’ of the future 
— should absorb a 
musical atmosphere, 
and learn all about 
the well - known 
operas, an end which 
can only be effect- 
ively achieved by 
studying the inter- 
pretation of experi- 
enced artists. At 
the same time, it 
is obviously im- 
possible for students 
to be continually 
disbursing their oft- 
en meager pocket- 
money in order to 
do so. Mr. Ham- 
merstein is, there- 
fore, trying to ar- 
range some plan 
whereby a certain number of students may have free seats 
allotted to them in rotation. In this way their musical taste 
will be cultivated in the most practical way.” 





OSCAR IN STONE. 


Whatever the distant fortunes of this house, it 
will always bear the “‘ hall-mark”’ of its founder. 


Mr. Henry C. Shelley, who keeps San Francisco informed of 
London’s doings, writes in The Argonaut of that city: 


‘With an astuteness which does credit to the shrewd- 
ness he acquired in America and also to his apprecia- 
tion of British insularity, Mr. Hammerstein has sup- 
ported ‘home industries’ to the utmost limit of his 
power. Everything about his venture, with the some- 
what important reservations of principals and operas, 
is to be ‘all-British.’ The stone of his house is from 
Portland (not Maine), its architect is British, its work- 
men pure cockney. And let no sinister suspicions be 
aroused by the name—Lanzillotti—of his designer of 
eostumes. Mr. Lanzillotti’s name may be Italian, but 
his blood is ‘Irish.’ And his musical director, altho 
the son of Mme. Marie Roze, was born in London 
and is claimed as an ‘English composer.’ Even 
in the chorus the sons and daughters of John-Bull are 
to predominate. Two months ago Mr. Hammerstein 
returned from a tour of France and Italy a sadder and 
a wiser man. He had been in quest of choristers, but 
with so unsatisfactory a result that it occurred to him 
to try the voices of London singers. ‘The result,’ he, 
or his press agent, said, ‘was so encouraging that | 
have determined to make use of a large supply of the 
talent I find here.” 


Tho he has forsaken our shores, local pride is not 
dumb. The New York Times congratulates him: 


‘““Mr. Hammerstein has begun with a prodigious 
first-night success. Princes, dukes, ambassadors, and 
a large number of wealthy and influential Americans, 
resident in London, were in his audience. They all 
belong to the Covent Garden contingent. If they con- 
tinue to look for operatic entertainment in King’s 
Way, substantial success is assured for Hammerstein. 
Where they go, the crowd goes. Meanwhile, our 
congratulations are due to the most original, most 
inventive, audacious, and energetic of contemporary 
impresarios. He has ‘done us proud.’ ... He has 
developed greatly since his first venture in Harlem 
theatricals, since his early experiments with expensive 
vaudeville. He has built a splendid new opera-house 
in the heart of London, produced a brand-new opera 
magnificently, turned thousands of persons, eager at 
the last minute to buy tickets, away from his doors, 
and he ean afford to breathe freely and let the future 
take care of itself.” 
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SAPPHO AS AN EDUCATOR 


T MAY CAUSE anguish to a lot of poets or their shades, 
I from Lord Byron to Mr. Perey Mackaye, to find out that 
‘‘burning Sappho”’ was really ‘‘a respectable and highly 
respected widow and the keeper of a boarding-school for young 
Greek ladies at Mitylene.”” This turn-about-face is urged upon 
us by Mr. Solomon Reinach, who attempted to persuade the 
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SAPPHO AS A SCHOOLMARM. 
—Cartoon by Boardman Robinson, in the New York Tribune. 


Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres in Paris of the 
truth of his discoveries in Egypt, where some fifty additional 
fragments of her work have lately come to light. She is said 
to have wooed the muse by way of recreation from her labors 
of guiding the blossoming intellects of her female charges, and 
also, according to a not too reverent: editorial writer in the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘to impress parents who sent for circulars of 
her school with her culture.’ She shouldn’t be blamed for this, 
the writer suggests, since her example finds ample modern fol- 
lowing, ‘‘ with this difference, always, that most current pedagogic 
poetry lacks the inspiration of hers.’”’ The Tribune comments 
in a continued vein of veiled satire on the facts disclosed by the 
newly discovered fragments: 


“*To be sure, they do not give the name of the poet’s all too 
early departed husband, and, no doubt, Mrs. Grundy will draw 
up her eyebrows at this, even after twenty-seven centuries. 
One can not be too careful, especially in the case of the director 
of a finishing-school for girls. But the new fragments have at 
least yielded the name of Sappho’s father, and that is something. 
We know already, from the dignity of the public office held 
by one of her brothers, that the family was a good one; and the 
nature of the escapade of another brother, which she publicly 
rebuked in verse, must be taken as corroborative evidence 
of unimpeachable social standing. It was one of those rash 
follies which the jeunesse dorée of Europe commit occasionally 
to this day. 

“There are certain discrepancies between Mr. Reinach’s 
biographical sketch and the conclusions arrived at by other 
modern students, but these will probably be cleared up when 
the full account of his address before the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres reaches this country. Meanwhile, 
let the good work go on, and, above all else, let it, to use a sig- 
nificant modern phrase, ‘go higher up’ in classic Greece. Some 
of the ladies of Olympus stand badly in need of rehabilitation 
—no doubt Sappho, as an educator, already held that opinion. 
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Incidentally, it will be worth while to watch the effect of Mr. 
Reinach’s discoveries on the sale of Sappho’s poetry in this coun- 
try and abroad.” 





ENDOWED ORCHESTRAS 


PLEASANT variation from the endowment of public 
rN libraries and museums would be the endowment of a 
great orchestra. This is the observation to which 
an editorial writer of the New York Evening Post is moved on 
the occasion of Mr. Pulitzer’s bequest of $500,000 to the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York. The act of this benefactor 
is sure to be followed, and the orchestra so endowed ‘‘ would be 
a vast benefit to the cities so remembered.’’ Mr. Pulitzer’s 
gift ‘‘takes rank as one of the foremost ever made for musical 
purposes’’ in New York. It is of course not on a par with 
Major Higginson’s ‘‘unparalleled benefactions to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’’; but such an endowment as Mr. Pulit- 
zer’s is said probably to have no precedent. The conditions 
upon the receipt of the gift are simple, the society being required 
to become a membership corporation of 1,000 members. There 
is the accompanying request that the programs be made not too 
classical, and that more and popular concerts be given. This 
point is discust in the editorial with special reference to the 
similar practise abroad. Thus: 


‘‘ Already the subscription rates for cheaper seats in Carnegie 
Hall are so low as to compare most favorably with the prices 
asked abroad. The management too could make special prices 
for students of music, and, if the hall is forthcoming, give popular 
concerts elsewhere than in Carnegie, as have been of late offered 
by the People’s Symphony Orchestra. How desirable this 
would be, we need not point out. Good cheap music, particular- 
ly on Sundays, is one of the great needs of every American city. 
If Mr. Pulitzer’s donation should make this possible on a larger 
seale than heretofore in this city, his will indeed be a noteworthy 
benefaction. 

‘In Berlin the city government has agreed to pay its Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in 1912 a.subsidy of no less than 60,000 
marks ($15,000) upon condition that it shall not accept any 
engagements outside of the city, and that it institute a large 
number of people’s concerts, both in summer and in winter— 
not less than two a week from June to September, and five every 
week throughout the winter. Whoever subscribes to one-third 
of this series can obtain his tickets at the rate of only 121% cents 
apiece. If the subscription is for two-thirds of the series, the 
price falls to only 7 24 cents per concert. 

‘‘Plainly, Berlin intends to have some effective competition 
with the moving-picture shows. More than that, its Philhar- 
monic Orchestra is compelled to give in the course of each winter 
six concerts exclusively for school children. The programs to 
be played have to be submitted to the authorities at the beginning 
of each month for approval, and the orchestra pledges itself 
never to appear with less than fifty-five men. It would be 
hard to portray the New York Philharmonic’s plight if it had 
to submit programs once a month to Mayor Gaynor for his 
sanction. He, indeed, has so little sympathy with municipal 
expenditure for music that he recently made himself ridiculous 
by suggesting that, in place of hired bands, the concerts in the 
parks, next summer, should be given by volunteer orchestras— 
organized and directed in each Assembly District, we presume, by 
the Tammany district leaders.” 


Mr. Richard Aldrich, commenting on the Pulitzer gift in the 
New York Times, seems to think that something more than 
money is necessary to bring the Philharmonic even up to the 
level of the Boston Symphony. He finds it hard to believe in 
such good fortune as ‘‘a Macenas who will be so much more than 
a Maecenas as Henry L. Higginson has been.”” Of that notable 
figure he writes: 


‘*Major Higginson’s investment in the orchestra which is his 
creation has been much more than the money it has cost him: 
It has included the application for thirty years of his time, 
thought, wisdom, tact, judgment, and patience; the knowledge 
of what to do and what not to do. In other words, it has taken 

“a considerable share of the ability of a man whore skill in the 
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conduct of large affairs and the management of men has been 
‘nod with a fine and cultivated taste and ¢ ,assion for music. 
4nd not a small part of his tact and judgment consisted in the 
tact that, notwithstanding his taste and passion for music and 
the intense interest which a real proprietorship must have given 
him, he has steadily kept his hands off the artistic control of 
his enterprise, and has given his conductors full responsibility 
wd, to the utmost extent possible, full control. This has not 
rdieved him from the burdens and anxieties of the ownership of 
agreat and delicately organized instrument. ‘What the Boston 
symphony Orchestra has cost him in time and trouble, in an- 
noyances great and small, in perplexities, in demands upon his 
patience, wisdom, and sense of justice no man may know,’ the 
present writer once had occasion to say, upon authority,” 





PICTURE-THIEVES IN ITALY 


HE RAGE for picture-stealing has spread to Italy. 
ic country lamented for a week over what was said 

to be the first theft of a masterpiece from an Italian 
Government museum, but in a few days the picture was 
reovered. The thieves, like those who made way with the 
“Monna Lisa,” were out for big game and took a Fra Angelico 
that was hanging in the very cell of the Monastery of St. Mark’s 
where the painter-monk lived and produced many of his works. 
The painting, called the ‘‘ Madonna della Stella ’’ (Madonna of 
the Star), represents the Virgin with the Infant Christ, the name 
being derived from the star painted on the mantle that covers 
the Virgin’s forehead. The picture is a small one, painted on a 
wooden panel two feet by one, but is reckoned. one of the most 
valuable of Italy’s ancient masterpieces. The moment for 
committing the theft seems to have been deftly chosen, with 
nature favoring the concealment of the perpetrators, as the 
dispatch from Florence shows: 


“The theft took place last night in the course of a terrific 
sorm. When the storm was at an end a passer-by saw a rope 
hanging from the window of the monastery. He gave the 
alarm and a search disclosed the loss of the picture. The locks 
of the door of the cell and the glass case in which the painting 
had reposed were broken. Strangely enough, the thief or thieves 
did not touch the other pictures by Fra Angelico in the same cell, 
representing ‘The Betrayal’ and ‘The Annunciation.’ 

“A further examination disclosed a hole in the roof of the 
monastery, through which, it was at first supposed, the thief had 
entered, but it was found that the hole had been made from the 
inside and that it was not large enough to permit the passage of 
even a small man. It is therefore argued that the hole was 
made for the purpose of misleading the investigators. 

“Five persons have been placed under arrest, among them 
the custodians of the museum. It is believed, however, that the 
ime had its inception in the international gang of thieves 
vho are thought to have engineered the theft of other valuable 
paintings, including Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘Monna Lisa,’ which 
was stolen from the Louvre last August. 

“Detectives have been sent to the frontier in the hope of 
Preventing the picture from leaving the country.”’ 





The Museo di San Marco, near the Church of San Marco in 
the Piazzo San Marco at Florence, was a monastery up to the 
year 1867. At that time it was converted to the uses of a 
museum. The New York Times gives this further account of it: 


“It is one of the most fascinating of all the buildings in 
Florence, for it was there that Fra Giovanni Angelico da Fiesole, 
the “Angelic Painter,’ lived and worked. The monastery was 
orginally occupied by Silvestrine monks, but was transferred 
in the time of the elder Cosimo to the Dominicans, which order 
was favored by the Medici. Michelozzo, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, restored it in handsome style, and soon after- 
ward it was decorated by Fra Angelico. 

‘That ‘pious and peaceful genius,’ as Professor Springer 
calls him, was born in 1387, and died in 1455. He was born at 
Veechio, and showed his genius early in life. He could have 
Won fame and fortune in the world, in a period when the artist 
could obtain almost anything he demanded from the cultured 

nees of the Renaissance, but Fra Angelico cared nothing for 
Worldly success, and when he was twenty-one years old entered 
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a convent, and thereafter devoted his talent only to the service 
of God. It is said that he never began to paint without first 
asking a divine blessing on his work. 

“Tt was seldom that he left the convent, but he did so once 
at the order of Pope Nicolas V, whose love for art was even 
more enthusiastic than that of the more famous Leo X. Fra 
Angelico was summoned by him to Rome to help adorn the 





\IT FARED BETTER THAN “MONNA LISA.” 


One of Fra Angelico’s masterpieces, stolen from its place in the 
Museum of San Marco, Florence, but since recovered. 


Vatican. The little chapel he painted in fresco there was ‘lost’ 
for centuries, but now visitors, if they are fortunate, are able 
to see the exquisite work, still brilliant in color, of the painter- 
monk. 

‘*Undoubtedly,, however, the Monastery of St. Mark at 
Florence contains the finest collection in existence of Fra An- 
gelico’s paintings. Nearly all of them are in fresco, and the 
picture stolen on Sunday night is one of three small easel paint- 
ings that were placed in the little cell in which the artist slept 
and prayed, and in which he sometimes worked. Other cells 
in the monastery were occupied by Savonarola, while. ad- 
joining the cell from which the ‘Madonna della Stella’ was 
stolen is one which Cosimo ‘Pater Patri’ caused to be fitted 
up for himself, and in which he received the Abbot Antoninus 
and Fra Angelico. 

‘The library of the monastery is the oldest public library in 
Italy. In it are some ritual books with beautiful miniatures 
by Fra Benedetto, the brother of Fra Angelico. The latter, 
besides his works in fresco and on panels, did a good deal of 
illumination of manuscripts, and his industry, as evidenced by 
the great number of his undoubted works that even now remain, 
must have been extraordinary. 

‘*The Louvre has one of the finest of his pictures, the ‘Corona- 
tion of the Virgin,’ and perhaps after that masterpiece the 
‘Madonna della Stella’ was the best known.” 


The Boston Transcript proposes the ‘‘ theory of suggestion” in- 
stead of the united ‘‘international gang”’ to account for the crime. 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY IN. THE BOWERY 


as bad as hanging will often pursue him. The Bowery 

in New York hes long held a reputation in the country 
at large as being the center of the lawless and criminal element 
in the metropolis. One of the things that go to disprove this 
allegation is the fact that the Bowery is the objective of sight- 
seeing excursions provided for provincial visitors. It is really 
‘our safest street,” says the Rev. Father William J. Rafter, 
who has lately. been put at the head of the‘Mission of the Holy 
Name, in that thoroughfare. But ‘‘the Bowery does not want 
charity,” he declares. ‘It only wants 
help.” There-are twenty-five thousand men 
living in the Bowery, many from choice,? 
and, of course, many from necessity. The 
young priest who is bringing “practical 
Christianity to the Bowery” and who “finds ,, 
the Bowery takes to it readily,” gives, in an 
interview in the New York Globe, this re- 
vised estimate of the denizens of a highway 
famed and, maybe, infamous the world over. 
We read: 


‘“‘T told the men the first thing that we 
were not going to give hot coffee and rolls. 
I think it is a mistake to do so. If a man 
is hungry we will feed him. If he is home- 
less we will give him a bed. But I want to 
impress it on the minds of New York that 
the Bowery does not fill the bread-line. 
The victims of that melancholy parade who 
live on the Bowery are few. As a general 
rule the Bowery is self-supporting and the 
men who live along here are independent. 

‘*There are thousands of men who live in 
the Bowery lodging-houses who are regularly 
employed at fair, if not good, living wages. 
They support themselves, but they live here 
from choice. ‘I want to be where the crowd 
is,’ one of them explained to me as his reason. 

‘“*T saw through it at once. The average boarding-house does 
not grant as many domestic comforts as the Bowery lodging- 
house. There is no common meeting-room, where the boarders 
ean gather and talk. They can go to the table, go to their rooms, 
or go on the streets. The lodging-house furnishes the common 
meeting-room where the man who is really domesticated and 
is willing to stay about the house in the evenings may do so. 

‘*T feel that I have a great big work cut out for me if I can reach 
but a small percentage of the 25,000 men who live on the Bowery. 
No influence has seemed to reach them before, and I feel certain 
that we have all been working from a wrong base. We have 
assumed too much that the Bowery was the proper subject for 
charity. My idea is that it wants help.” 


é . IVE A DOG a bad name, and a good many consequences 


REV. FATHER WILLIAM T, RAFTER, 


charity. It has 


Father Rafter has been in a neighboring parish for thirteen 
years and so knows pretty well the life of his new field. The 
writer who took his interview finds that ‘his views of the 
Bowery and of the East Side generally are decidedly refreshing 
after the magazine writers, the professional charity-givers, and 
all the rest have got through with it.””. The priest even makes 
the statement that he hasn’t seen such a great deal of poverty 
here in his thirteen years. True, 

‘‘The people are poor. There are plenty of distressing cases. 
But you would be surprized at the amount of seif-help there is 
over here on the East Side and the number of independent people 
—people who would spurn charity. But that is among the people 
who have their homes and their families over here. 

‘*Now, I am going to deal with the Bowery, an entirely differ- 
ent class. The Bowery is inhabited by the homeless, the out-of- 
work, the helpless, and the unfortunate. 


‘* There is no criminal class on the Bowery. There is no safer 





Who finds the men who live along the 
Bowery to be, in the main, self-support- 
ing and independent, needing help, not 
‘‘no criminal class." 
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street in New York City than the Bowery. The men who have 
come down here ‘to be with the crowd,’ and those who hay 
been forced down here by lack of employment—it is my PUrpow 
to reach both ofthese classes. 

“Tt is my intention to open an employment agency hep 
At present we have not enough room, but in another week 
so we will have this whole house. Then in addition to thi 
chapel, we will open amusement rooms and reading-room 
Then we will really begin to do the work that lies before us. 

“This work is non-sectarian. We will hold services and gy 
Catholic prayers, of course, but that does not prohibit any ma, 
regardless of his religious belief, from coming here. My hope 
is to build it up until we will have a build 
ing, where we can furnish them with hej 
and where we can entertain them all nigh 
long if necessary. Just now if a man comy 
here who needs a bed, I am sending him 
to the Gotham lodging-house. If he needs 
a meal, I send him down to a restaurant 
just below here. But eventually we hopety 
care for all this work in our own building.” 























At present the mission is open until || 
o’clock every evening, “but when the night 
get piercingly cold and the snows are drift. 
ing,” if it fills up with the homeless clas 
which has no bed for the night, the director 
promises that the streets will not be called 
upon to receive them. ‘‘The mission is not 
overcharged with religion,” says the writer, 
meaning that ‘‘there is nothing to rep 


men.”’ Father Rafter is quoted further: 


‘*T am doing the Lord’s work, and I knor 
he will provide the means. I have no fea, 
Only to-day I received a check for $l) 
from an entirely unexpected source. That 
is going to go along way toward fitting p 
these other rooms we need. 

‘“‘We are going to have coffee here, tov. 
There is nothing like a cup of good hot cofle 























on a cold night. But the men are going fii examp 

make it themselves and provide it themselves. I have told then frowth 2 
that I will provide them with the stove and the coffee-pot ani flit so? 

all that. I want them to chip in their pennies and buy ther Snore spit 
own coffee. hurches 

“The thing I am trying to impress on these men is that they ibook? | 

are helping themselves—that they are not receiving charity. Rm almo; 




















want them to understand that this place belongs to them, thatthe Twe 
they make its rules and conduct it to suit themselves, that if@hat psal 
is their home and their place to spend the hours after the As f 
leave the streets for the evening and the time to go to bed. Saad 
‘Sunday morning I celebrated mass here—the first time th lat stea 
Bowery has had mass. When I talked to these men about n0 0.do son 
going to church they told me they did not like to go in thei) he as 
worn clothes, or they did not like to sit there and let the collectior ould to 
basket go by them when they had nothing to offer. So I brougit ® 
the mass to them and this little room was crowded. Saturday tally 
night we had confessional here, and a number of men—men whip ple to 
had not been to confession for years—were glad to come. Bons, he 
“T find the men of the Bowery are not a class to be inves “In 
gated—they are human beings, willing to live like other humil » hs in 
beings, and they hate to be catalogued and made exhibits of.” fF A “tg 
Father Rafter has quite a program laid out for the winte re 
ete in 


months, says the writer. Sunday evenings he is going to ha 
sermons by priests of the diocese and talks by practical met 

sermons and talks that will be helpful and will not deal so mué 
with the life hereafter as with the life that is here now. Tuestif 
nights he will have vaudeville entertainments and the talen 
will be largely recruited along the Bowery. When some grt 
big-hearted rich person comes along and gives the missio 
good piano they will have some evenings at the mission that 
surprize the Bowery. 
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"MAYOR GAYNOR RAPPING THE CLERGY 


OW MUCH good are the ministers really doing, wonders 
H Mayor Gaynor. They have been ‘‘preaching for 
20 have thousands of years to have the Ten Commandments 
owed, and they have not succeeded very well yet,’’ he remarked 
te other evening at a dinner of the Congregational Club of 
y her \ew York. And yet, he reminded his hearers, *‘ they would have 
Week orlf ie Mayor shut up every saloon, stop every gambling-house, and 
3 i sopevery disorder and every vice just within twenty-four hours 
Bi ad make one job of it.””. Then the Mayor, who had been asked 
and say i to say something about the conditions which make for better 
HY Man, Brive government, went on to denounce those clergymen who 
Ly hope apet reforms to be accomplished in the twinkling of an eye, 
bed ad who indulge in ‘‘cheap criticism of public officials,” but 
all nigh;  viose influence suffers because on election day they forget the 
in come fdiference between local and national issues, and vote a straight 
; him w party ticket ‘‘no matter who is on it or what principles are in- 
— ylved in the election.”” This thought led the Mayor on to ask 
, hope tig 90° pretty pointed questions which are thus set forth in the 
ling.” {press reports of his speech: 
until 11 
1e nights 
re dri 


10 have 
pUrpoe 


“How far does your influence extend? Do you reach out 
mong the people? Whoare you? You are intellectual people. 
Yu have been educated. You can listen to an intellectual 
discourse such as we heard here and to like discourses from 
ess clasMyour preachers and your ministers. But who are you and how 
director lat does your influence in this community extend? Do you 
he calle gral Out among the unfortunate and the lowly and those that 

: want to be lifted up? Or are your churches so finely aisled and 
On 1S MO Reshioned and carpeted that a man like that will stand at the 
1e writer, Bdoor and be afraid to goin? Who are you? 


to repli “Does the great heart of Jesus throb in you—the one who took 
arther: §! the lowly by the hand and said, Come unto me and I will 
help you? You must answer that question for yourselves. 


d I knor §When I go to the churches, one-quarter filled, here in this town, 
no fea, Band look at the fine pews and carpets and cushions and the 
for $l) Babsence of anybody who has on his hand the sign of toil, I begin 
e. That fio wonder whether all this is not tending to a failure after all. 
fitting u Be can be little coteries unto ourselves and think we are good, 
aad try to be good, but is the heart of Jesus among us after all? 
here, toi. Gln the last analysis of everything we have to answer that ques- 
hot coli fim. How much good are you doing? No doubt by the force 
e going WF example you are doing much, but is the world in intellectual 
told then frowth and in spirituality greater now than in former ages? 
-pot ani sit so? You read the Old Testament. Is there more poetry, 
buy ther fnore spirituality, more religion, more lofty conception in your 
lurehes and among your preachers than you find in that 
that theyfiok? Have we grown in spirituality and virtue or not? I 
parity. |fkm almost tempted to ask has anybody come on this earth since 
hem, thiifte Twenty-third Psalm was written who was able to write 
es, that iihat psalm?’ 
after they 














4s for “‘this carping, this faultfinding, this malevolence, 
t time the lat steals up in people and destroys those who are trying 
about noi odo something in office,” it is ‘‘distressing’’ to Mayor Gaynor. 
0 in thet »he asked his ministerial friends to try to ‘‘do what they 
ree old to help the Mayor and not talk quite so much, and es- 
Saturdye“4y not be uncharitable.’” Ministers can help by getting 
—men whig@ple to vote in city elections without regard to party distine- 


ne. ‘Pus, he added. As he put it: 
be invest 
her humal 
bits of.’ 


“Ih our municipal elections here and throughout the country 
thave nothing to do with national politics or State politics, 
it the simple question is whether Mayor Logan is the proper 
the winte@Pan as against John Brown as Mayor of Worcester, and the same 
ng to ha T In New York. Or whether Surrogate Fowler, altho he was 
‘cal met minated by what they call ‘Tammany,’ was not ten times 
better man for the office than the other man who was nomi- 
al so muted by a convention—of saints maybe, I don’t know. That 
y. Tuesday the way things ought to go locally, and you people can do a 
the taleigrt deal in that direction. . . . 

hen I speak to women and children I always try to speak 
Words of one syllable. I hope you won’t bear against me for 
ying that. I mean about politics and difficult matters, 
“alse women have not the training in such matters that men 
ve. So that in what I have said I have tried to be as plain 
Mt colloquial as I could be.” 


some grt 
, mission 
on that 
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“HYPOCRITES” IN THE CHURCH 


O OTHER jeer of the irreligious gets on the nerves of 
N Christians so often as does the remark that there are 
hypocrites in the Church, says the thoughtful editor of 
the Presbyterian weekly The Continent (Chicago). But isn’t 
there some truth in this criticism? he asks. There must be 
something at fault in the life of the Church that ‘‘gives outsiders 


’ such free and prolonged license to declaim on its hypocrisy.” 


Not that this writer believes the word is justified if taken 
literally. He remarks: 


‘ “A genuine hypocrite—that is to say, a man who knows him- 
self to be bad, who wishes to continue bad, but who nevertheless 
for the sake of his own gain deliberately puts on the airs of piety 
—is about the rarest sort of man that could be imagined—alto- 
gether too rare to start a tithe of all this criticism.” 


The church-members who occasion so much derogatory talk 
are not really hypocrites at all, but they are called so by the 
world ‘‘because their carelessnesses and hypocrisies make them 
appear so much like hypocrites that it takes close looking to see 
the difference—and the world does not look close.” But the 
world ‘‘knows that something is lacking from the full measure 
of religion.”” And what would it say was lacking if ‘‘it were 
careful, discriminating, and exactly just’? These three things, 
thinks this Christian editor: 


“Tn the first place, few Christians put themselves to any apparent 
pains to distinguish thoughtfully between right and wrong in their 
everyday habits and life’s commonplace relations. 

‘‘A church-member ordinarily keeps step pretty well with the 
Ten Commandments. But most of the active questions of 
conduct turn on subtler points, where the application of Christian 
morality must be made by the man himself without any diagrams. 
He must fix his course by his own thinking and praying. 

“Yet on specific problems of conduct the mass of Christians 
hardly ever think and pray specifically. They generalize both 
their purposes and their petitions. 

‘‘In the rush and grind of things an act first prompted by flash 
of impulse gets repeated with unthinking consistency until it 
becomes an unthought-of habit; and never once in the progress 
does the shoved-aside moral judgment have a chance to go over 
the matter and decide comprehensively whether that habit is 
worthy of the calling wherewith Christians are called. 

‘Thus unconsciously are fastened on the lives of churchmen 
customs of personal action or attitude which people around them 
consider derogatory to their professed intention to follow Jesus 
Christ. But they, living on absorbed in unspiritual matters, 
wonder why their neighbors don’t believe in their religion. 

“It is a very boyish excuse: ‘I didn’t think!’ Yet it looks as if 
the judgment day must hear from millions of grown-up men— 
in full possession of thinking faculties which they have no time 
to use—mainly that one puerile plea: ‘I didn’t think’! 

“*In the second place, men and women who say they want to follow 
Christ prove in practise utter skeptics about his valuation of things. 

‘‘There can be no uncertainty concerning the Master’s esti- 
mates of worth. . . . He took care for the spiritual first. 

“The world knows that. And when,the world sees men who 
eall themselves Christians reversing that order—grasping 
everything they can reach for the bodily life first, and satisfied 
afterward to take for the benefit of their souls whatever they 
come at easily—there is no avoiding the impression of serious 
inconsistency. ...... 

‘In the third place, many Christians, even when they know the 
thing demanded of them by sound morals and their Lord’s estima- 
tions, have not the courage to pay the price of it. 

“Such a one says: ‘I know I ought to, but—’ In that ‘but’ 
always lurks the coward. There is no ‘but’ after ‘ought to.’ 

‘*What the Christian man ought to do, there is grace enough in 
God to make him able for and there is reward enough in God to 
pay him for. 

‘*No wonder men revile the Christian when he doubts that, and 
hesitates to follow the ideals of Christianity to the uttermost.” 


‘Change these three defects,” concludes the Continent 
writer, ‘‘and the world’s foremost excuse for not coming into the 
Church would at a stroke be smitten into silence.” 
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THE SOBERING EFFECT OF MONEY 


HE POWER of money to make good men bad is so 
frequently illustrated that an example of another sort 
is of arresting interest. In a recent volume on ‘* modern 
miracles,’ bearing the title of ‘‘Followers of the Gleam,’ the 
Rev. Dr. Charles L. Goodell tells the story of the conversion 
of the late philanthropist, John S. Huyler. He was always a 
man of exemplary habits, but, until his conversion, of no par- 
ticular religious convictions. On the afternoon of the last day 
of the year 1886, when he was leaving his store, his bookkeeper 
handed him a check which represented his profits for the year. 
He was so careless as to the amount that he put it into his pocket 
without reading it. He met a party of jolly friends on the way 
home and spent a jovial hour before parting with the promise of 
meeting later in the evening at a down-town resort to pass the 
old year out in the same fashion as they had celebrated it in 
years past. Dr. Goodell continues the narrative: 


‘**A little later, as he passed along 125th Street, he recalled 
the check which had been given him, and, taking it out of his 
vest-pocket, stopt under a street-lamp to read it. When he 
saw the amount, it was so great that it fairly staggered him. 
Up to that time he had not cared particularly to lay up money. 
The size of this check brought home to his consciousness the fact 
that he was now standing at the crisis in his life. With so 
much money at his disposal, he felt that nothing but the grace 
of God could save him from the awful temptations which wealth 
presented. It seemed to him that it was the turning-point 
of his life. He became so much imprest with this idea that, 
instead of going down-town as he had planned, he went toa watch- 
night service which was being held in a hall on 125th Street— 
the beginning of what is now Calvary Church. There he found 
his mother with others kneeling at the altar, praying for him. 
He went and knelt beside her. That was the beginning of his 
Christian purpose. 

‘*There was nothing spectacular in the change of life of which 
that watch-night service was the beginning. He had expected 
a conversion after the manner of St. Paul’s, but it did not come 
that way. At the close of the service, he felt, still more profound- 
ly, that he had reached the turning-point in his life, and prayed 
ythat he might have power over temptation and that God would 
lead him to a clearer understanding of his will concerning him. 
Perhaps he owed, in part, to his ancestry and to his training, 
his strong sense of his obligation to God.” 


The following summer he went to Europe and the real crisis 
of his life came in Paris: 


‘A proposition was made that they should witness the usual 
round of gaieties in Paris to which travelers are frequently taken. 
When the time for decision came, Mr. Huyler said: ‘I will not 
go: I have decided that henceforth, by God’s help, I will be a 
godly man.’ His partner bears testimony that from that hour 
he never changed his purpose or lowered the standard which he 
had set up.” 


With the beginning of his active Christian life his idea 
of stewardship became strong and commanding. The writer 
continues: 


‘‘How that idea grew until it dominated his life, may be seen 
from the resolutions which were adopted by the New York 
City Church Extension and Missionary Society. These state 
that in 1891 Mr. Huyler paid $50 to its current funds. The 
next year, to clear off an indebtedness, he paid $500. A few 
months later he was one of several who subscribed $5,000 to the 
Forward Movement, and he increased his regular offering from 
$50 to $1,500. A few years later he gave $25,000 to make 
possible the Jefferson Park Italian Church. When the Century 
Thank Offering Movement began, he made a gift of $100,000. 
In another place where he cared for children in a home which 
he named after his mother, he sustained a work which cost 
him over $40,000 a year. 

‘*As God prospered him, he continued to enlarge the propor- 
tion of his gifts. He told me that in the early days he heard the 
preachers say that a man ought to give a tenth of his income to 
the Lord, and he began that way. After a while it seemed to 
him too small an offering to make, in the face of God’s abun- 
dance, so he increased until it was a fifth, and a little later it 
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was a quarter, and after a while he was giving half of his incon. 
One day, when he was telling me how he came to give proportio 
ately, a sweet smile crossed his face, and he used a phra 
which was so modest and unique that I can not forbear to quo 
it. It was the only thing I ever heard him say which had in j 
the least expression of contentment over his gifts. He said 
‘I really believe, Doctor, if I should die to-morrow, the Lo 
would say to me, ‘Well, John, you are a few dollars ahead!’ 
He meant to say that he had kept religiously every contrac 
which he had made with his Lord, as the steward of his gifts,” 


The checks that were given in his philanthropic work bor 
the mystic sign ‘‘M. P. Account’? always written on them 
““M. P.” stood for ‘‘My Partner’’—‘‘He who loved him ar 
gave himself for him.’’ To Dr. Goodell, who exprest his mary 
at the volume of the checks in that account, he said: “That, 
no virtue of mine; the money is my Partner’s and I am onl 
giving it for him.”” From the standpoint of his fellow worker 
observes the writer, this man’s great value to the world lay ir 
this, that while he gave much he asked little or nothing in return; 


‘‘Some there are who give much and require much. Th 
opinions much be acted upon and their suggestions consider 
as imperative. It was not so with him. No man ever ha 
more plans and suggestions than he. He thought enough abo 
good things to have well-formed opinions, but while he ha 
opinions he was not opinionated. To his pastor he would say 
‘I am full of plans; some are good and some are bad; som 
may work and some may not. I will tell you fully all that is j 
my heart, you can think them over. If you turn down any 
them or all of them it will not abate a jot of my interest in his 
work or my confidence in you.’ His action throughout th 
years proved that he meant exactly what he had said. It woul 
be a heartening thing for pastors and workers if all men of wealth 
and power were so considerate and unselfish as he.”’ 





TO TRAIN SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


NCREASED EFFICIENCY has been the watchword of 
I Sunday-school institutes and conventions held in the Eastem 
States this fall, and many of the suggestions offered have 
dwelt on the matter of self-improvement among the - teacher 
Secretary L. H. Koehler of the New Jersey Sunday-school Asso 
ciation is among those who lay emphasis upon this need, and he 
brought forward some plans for effecting the desired result 
at the recent meeting in Plainfield, where 1,458 delegates at- 
tended. The Christian Advocate (New York) reports the chief 
proposals: 


‘‘Seeretary L. H. Koehler, the progressive and forceful leada 
of the New Jersey Sunday-school forces, is a trained religious 
pedagog, and those under him reflect his ardor. He urges th 
importance of teacher-training, and well says that while there 
may be hesitation as to the adoption of the principle of paid 
teachers in the Sunday-school, no objection can be brought 
to the payment of a teacher to teach the teachers. He declared 
that a properly considered class in teacher-training would be 
more value to the church than the week-night prayer-meetings 
as now conducted in many churches. Already throughout the 
United States one Sunday-school teacher in every eight is taking 
one of the training courses. 

‘‘Among many suggestions for the improvement of the Sur 
day-school was that of Mrs. Karnell, a home-department worke 
who proposed such cooperation of the home-departmet! 
visitors with the Sunday-school and the pastor that they shouli 
become an arm of the Sunday-school in visiting the boys atl 
girls upon whom teachers fail to call, and should aid the pastd 
by giving an evangelistic tone to their conversation in the homé 
which they enter. The New Jersey Mothers’ Congress had jus 
met in Plainfield and some had drawn comparisons betwetl 
its work and that of the Sunday-school, to the discredit of tht 
latter as a practical force for the good of the community. ; 
E. P. St. John, of the Hartford School of Pedagogy, met suet 
criticism by presenting a plan by which the Sunday-scho 
should open a parents’ department, in which on Sundays ‘ 
week-days classes should meet for instruction in the duties al 
responsibilities of parenthood and the moral and religious tral! 
ing of children.” ‘ 
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FIFTY OF THE SEASON’S BEST BOOKS 


N THE FOLLOWING selected lists of 
juvenile books, those considered worthy 
of special attention have been starred (*); 
the others named are of general quality, 
making the usual popular appeal. Omissions 
do not necessarily mean that such books 
were unworthy of attention; but rather that 
space is limited. Many of the books each 
year are not bad enough to call for condem- 
nation, nor so ex¢ellent as to require special 
mention. Children clamor for the ‘‘series”’ 
class of book, and publishers cater to this 
demand. The consequence is that shelves 
are crowded with members of the varied 
“sets” that have been running for several 
seasons and still show no signs of ceasing. 
The two bits of fiction that stand out from 
the mass this year are Mrs. Burnett’s 
“The Secret Garden”? and Mrs. Wiggin’s 
“Mother Carey’s Chickens,’”’ both whole- 
some and sweet* and what is more of per- 
manent worth as to literary style. 








Abernathy, Miles. The Ride of the Abernath 
Bove. ED. 229. Garden City: Doubleday, Page 
0. .20. 


It is an unusual thing for children to 
take a trip on horseback from Oklahoma 
to New York, but this is what the Aber- 
nathy boys did in order to see Colonel 
Roosevelt on his return from Africa. The 
heroes who are the centers of this account 
are named Temple and Louie, and they 
were only six and ten. Before they at- 
tempted this long trip, they had traveled 
to Santa Fé, from prairie to mountain and 
back to the plains again. No one can deny 
that this longer ride was a rather doubtful 
trip to allow such youngsters to make, but 


* their coming was well advertised along the 


road, and every one was cordial to the little 
travelers, from cowboy to farmer. We 
can not say that the account in this book is 
flawless, but it has interest. It, neverthe- 
less, omits many details that the reader 
would like to know; one, for instance, 
whether these two boys studied out their 
course or were instructed carefully before- 
hand. Little touches here and there are 
of an adventurous nature, and are full of 
the glow of danger. Other touches are 
affectionately given. 


Baker, Etta Anthony. Fairmount Girls in School 
bay Camp. Pp.371. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Mrs. Baker has the simple power of 
carrying her girl heroines—many of them 
in this book,—through diverse adventures, 
and of varying them from year to year. 
Mrs. Baker’s narrative skill easily puts one 
into possession of all the chumminess of 
It is a healthy boarding- 
school tale, full of genuine good humor. It 
is a marvel what writers of school stories 
can do to hold the interest of juvenile 
readers. The popularity of the series 
class is evident by the number of books 
published of this kind. Mrs. Baker’s are 
among the best. 


Barbour, Ral a Henry. For Yardley. Pp. 298. 
D. Appleton 4. 
Century Co. 
Appleton & Co. 


What would boys do without Mr. Bar- 
They never seem to tire of him; 


$1.50. Team-Mates. Pp. 381. 
160. SFr’ Field. Pp. 297. D. 


bour! 


they are not content with one story but 
must have as many as his capacity will 
allow. This season, three books by this 
popular author have come out. In cover 
designs and illustrations they convey the 
breadth of the open. Baseball and the 
cinder-path figure in ‘“‘For Yardley,” a 
story during the course of which the hero 
has his ‘‘Y” taken from him. ‘‘Finkler’s 
Field”’ is out and out a tale of the diamond, 
and ‘‘Team-Mates’”’ lauds football. Al- 
together Mr. Barbour has much to say 
about athletics. He has a long list of 
stories to his name, and his publishers find 
profit in his books. But it seems unfortu- 
nate that he has to be worked like this, 
though, after one has learned the trick, it 
is easy to spin the yarns. The illustrations 
alone would keep any athletic book in 
constant circulation. Mr. Barbour has 
become an institution in St. Nicholas 
Magazine. 


* Barker, Elsa. Stories from the New Testament 
$2. Children. Pp. 410. New York: Duffield & Co. 


Rarely can one recommend a collection 
of Bible stories for freshness and charm. 
Tho the source is perenially full of spirit, it 
nearly always is perverted by retelling. 
But Mrs. Barker has succeeded in produ- 
cing a volume which may be heartily rec- 
ommended for treatment and style. The 
narrative of the New Testament is very 
simple; it is a disputed question among 
educators as to the exact age when the 
original should be given to children. But 
Mrs. Barker does not take that into ac- 
count; she tells her story for the love of 
telling it, and where she needs the Bible 
text, she uses it, and where she needs 
analogies, she makes them. 

Baum, L. Frank. The Sea-Fairies. Pp. 239. 
Chicago: Reilly & Britton. $1.25. 

Mr. Baum has ingenuity, humor, and 
breeziness. When he told us that the Oz 
books had come to an end, we felt that it 
would not be long before he sent forth 
other original ones. In ‘‘ The Sea-Fairies,”’ 
Trot and her companion, a one-legged 
sailor named Cap’n Bill, are turned into 
mermaid and merman, and together, be- 
friended by Queen Aquarine, they meet 
with diverse adventures in the briny deep. 
Magic powers are set loose, and the good 
qualities of life are properly extolled. 
There is a certain facility in Mr. Baum’s 
style, and an odd inventiveness in his brain. 
The illustrations are in many respects 
crude. Of the Oz series, there were six 
volumes. 

Beard, C. Boat-building and Boating. Fy 
190. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net 

Boys will give a welcome to this manual 
by Mr. Beard. The author is an excellent 
‘*sport,” and what he suggests about boat- 
building is sound and written in graphic 
manner. He begins with the rudiments of 
water navigation, describing how best to 
cross a stream on a log. His final chap- 
ter describes how to make a cheap and 
speedy motor-boat. When one has finished 
reading this elementary treatise, he knows 
something of the vagaries of different 
styles of knots, and the exact thing to do 
on occasions when winds go wrong. There 
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are diagrams, and the text is most explicit 
and filled with varied anecdotes. 


* Brearley, Harry Chase. Animal Secrets Told: 
A Book of Whys. Pp. 274. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

If people only saw what they looked at, 
the world would be an even greater mystery 
than it is. We take things for granted. 
Yet when we are asked the simple question, 
‘“Why?” we are at a loss for an answer. 
Why has a eat slit eyes? Why has an 
elephant long ears? Why has a squirrel a 
bushy tail? Mr. Brearley answers these 
queries and many more besides in a quite 
original vein, separating his book into such 
ordinary divisions as ‘‘Eyes,’”’ ‘‘ Ears,’ 
‘*Noses,”’ ‘‘Mouths,” and soon. Why do 
we say that a person has an eagle eye, and 
also why is the eagle’s eye made to look 
down rather than to look up? Such are 
the animal secrets disclosed by this author. 
The photographs have been made by the 
official photographer of the New York 
Zoological Society, under difficulties de- 
scribed in the captions beneath each picture. 
The rattlesnake plate is quite remarkable. 

* Burnett, Frances Hodgson. The Secret Garden. 
Pp. 375. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35. 

There is no doubt that the art of telling 
a story belongs to Mrs. Burnett. We 
cheerfully recommend this book for all 
ages; it is suitable to the grown reader, to 
the young person of the ‘“‘ betwixt and be- 
tween” age, to the child over nine, and in 
fact to all others who have comprehension 
beyond their years. I should like to be- 
lieve that every one will get hold of this tale 
of a lonely little girl, who gradually makes 
friends for herself and into the bargain dis- 
covers the secret garden. The character- 
ization is beautiful, and the sentiment 
delightful. Should one care for a story 
with a hero who loves nature in a delicate 
and humorous way, let him be introduced 
to the Yorkshire lad, little Dickon. 

* Brown, Ethel C. The So-and-So Family. The 
Original Drawing Book of a Child of Nine. Jith an 
Introduction by Abbie Farwell Brown. Pp. 135. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Here is one of the cleverest books of the 
season. When Miss Brown was nine years 
old, she filled drawing-book after drawing- 
book with sketches of a family, each in- 
dividual member of which was real to her. 
The Adventures of this family were care- 
fully recorded by the youthful artist in a 
manner most dramatic. The essential de- 
tails of each incident are set forth. There 
are no unnecessary lines drawn, and where 
the artist thought that there would be 
doubts, she obligingly wrote a description 
above the heads of her figures, in painfully 
exact writing. What strikes us most is the 
fact that winter is the favorite season with 
this young artist. The pictures have been 
reproduced as drawn and the result is 
unique. 

Brown, Julia. The Enchanted Peacock. Illus- 
trated by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Pp. 136. Peattie, 
Elia W. Edda and the Oak. Pictures by Katharine 
Merrill. Pp. 134. New York: Rand MeNally. $1.25 
each. 

‘*The Enchanted Peacock”’ is a very well- 
told story, tho it is the conventional fairy- 
tale of enchantment and romance. The 
adventures are very mild in the enchanted 
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forest. A publisher’s note assures us that 
this was the purpose in order to satisfy the 
sensitiveness of children and the prejudice 
of yarents in favor of the terrorless tale. 
The pictures by Mrs. Perkins are satis- 
factory. 

Mrs. Peattie’s book is her first in the 
realm of juvenile writing, and exhibits her 
earnestness and her fancifulness. Edda is 
a little city girl introduced to country 
sounds and ways. These are described 
with much feeling, and all nature is char- 
acterized vividly in dialog—a method not 
easy to make attractive. A top flat is 
not like a garden, and it were well to culti- 
vate all children-in the ways that brought 
delight to little ‘‘One-in-a-Thousand.” 
The book is not a classic, but it is a pleasant 
tale, illustrated in color, fanciful but poorly 
reproduced. 


Camp, Walter. 


Old Ryerson. 
York: 


. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Pp. 289. New 

Mr. Walter Camp is nothing if he is not 
a devoted son of Yale. There is no dis- 
counting the fact that he is a splendid 
‘*sport,’’ and a believer in the square game. 
Tho his story may be a little weak, when 
it comes to describing a game no one can 
excel him for detail. In fact all the writers 
for boys are most careful in their athletic 
descriptions, for their audiences are author- 
ities, and a slip might destroy an otherwise 
commendable story. Mr. Camp, however, 
is an authority, and we can not forget his 
good book on the history of football. 
Therein he made a plea for manly qualities 
on the field. ‘‘Old Ryerson”’ breathes the 
same spirit. The hero isa slow fellow who 
finds himself crowded out for no other 
reason than that he is always behindhand, 
and soon is regarded as a ‘‘grind.’’ Girls 
will be interested in ‘‘Old Ryerson,’’ not- 
withstanding there is no heroine. 

* Canfield, William W. The White Seneca. 
281. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

This is a good Indian story. In giving 
an exact picture of the red man’s life, it is 
the best blend of detail and romance we 
have seen. The hero is a white boy who 
has been captured by tribes of the Iroquois, 
and a large part of the story deals with his 
life among his eapturers. So strong a hold 
does the life have upon him that he adopts 
the ways and manners of the savages, and 
with them allies himself to. the cause of 
the British during the Revolutionary War. 
There is a conflict of ownership between the 
warriors of the Senecas and the Cayugas as 
to which shall possess the boy, and the 
test of skill which the judges demand for 
the decision is described with much vivid- 
ness. Inasmuch as Hawk, of the Senecas, 
is vietorious, the white boy wins the undy- 
ing hatred of Beaver, member of the Ca- 
yugas. From this fact there result many of 
the exciting incidents of the story. 


* Carruth, Hayden. Track’s End. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1. 


Pp. 


Pp. 229. 


Mr. Carruth has written an original 
story: the idea he exploits will please any 
lover of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.” Judson 
Pitcher, the hero, is left alone in a village 
to care for everything, while the inhabitants 
are gone for the winter months, and the 
railroad is abandoned. Even the telegraph 
is discontinued. This boy, therefore, has 
no living associate near him, save a cat and 
a dog, and in the barn a cow and chickens. 
The adventures are many, for Judson has 
antagonized an outlaw living some miles 
off, and the Sioux Indians pass through 
Track’s End and loot the town. But our 
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hero, by a system of tunnels cut beneath 
the snow, succeeds in protecting much of 
the property. When the thaw begins, and 
with it arrives the population of Track’s 
End, Judson is rewarded. Mr. Carruth 
has told his story refreshingly, and with a 
spirit that holds the attention from be- 
ginning to end. 

Chapin, Anna Alice. 
Royal Children. Pp. 276. 
Bros. $1.25. 

It was an excellent idea to set this ap- 
propriate opera-story in a form for children 
to read. For Humperdinck, with facile 
imagination and with warm melody, has 
created music that seems as tho sprung 
from the very heart of childhood. The 
story is embedded in folk-lore, tho it is 
original in development as Humperdinck 
used it. The tale of the king’s son who 
runs away from home, and of the Witch’s 
xoose Girl who breaks the magic spell and 
goes with him, is skilfully told by Mrs. 
Chapin, who has already set the Wagner 
legends to narrative form. Interspersed 
in the text are judicious excerpts from the 
musie seore, and the book is further em- 
bellished with photographs of scenes from 
the opera. 


Konigskinder; or, The 
New York: Harper & 


* Coussens, Penrhyn (Editor). A Child’s Book 
of Stories. Illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. Pp. 
462. New York: Duffield & Co. 

The publishers of this book have a com- 
mendable habit of issuing books in forms 
worthy of fairy book-shelves. Those who 
purchased last year’s ‘‘Wonder Book,”’ 
with its Maxfield Parrish pictures, each 
worthy of a frame, will weleome Miss 
Smith’s full pages for ‘‘A Child’s Book of 
Stories.’’ The contents are rich in imagina- 
tive variety as well as in historical variety, 
and include all the favorites of the nursery. 
It would take more space than this review 
can allow to compare the texts here used 
with those included in Walter Jerrold’s 
‘*The Big Book of Fairy Tales,” noticed 
elsewhere. But there is a variation, and 
herein lies the differences which librarians 
and teachers have to consider when they 
come to choosing the best versions. Miss 
Smith’s conceptions of the Three Bears and 
of Jack and the Beanstalk are particularly 
happy. 

Detmold, E. J. The Book of Baby Beasts, 
Pictures and descriptions by Florence E. Dugdale. 
Pp. 119. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. (George 
H. Doran.) 

This is a good book for the nursery and 
for outside the nursery. It deals with 
animals at a tender age, all warm, pink, and 
timid. If you don’t believe it, glance at 
the pictures of the donkey, the polar bear, 
and the kitten. Children will find vast 
enjoyment in following the careers of baby 
beasts; the full-page illustrations are ap- 
pealing, and the text is rich with excellent 
anecdote which will be sure to create in- 
terest. Not only that, but as far as con- 
ventional verse goes, the lines at the be- 
ginning of each story are fullof humor. Of 
course, when one reads of the Dog and the 
Cat, one remembers Kipling’s ‘‘Just-So”’ 
characterization of undomesticated days, 
but here there is the familiar habit re- 
corded in well-chosen language. There 
is exquisite clearness in the type. It is 
all the more clear for the use of paper that 
grips the blackness of the ink. 


* Dier, J. C. (Compiler.) . The Children’s Book 
of Christmas. Pp. 111. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50 net. 

It is a good thing to meet with a book 
whose object is to preserve the spirit of 
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Christmas, and exalt the friendly figure of 
Santa Claus. It is refreshing to find that 
the reindeer have not been entirely sup- 
planted by the automobile, or by the spirit 
out of which the automobile has been 
evolved. While Mr. Dier’s method of 
compilation is somewhat confusing, he has 
thrown together a quantity of interesting 
material, condensing and editing it with a. 
certain feeling for his selections. You will 
find poems of all sorts, from the old English 
carol to Luther’s verses, and even to 
modern times when the negro’s Christmas. 
is depicted in Rosalie M. Jona’s jingle, 
‘“Crowded Out.’’ There are prose selec- 
tions, filled with lore and custom, and as 
an introduction that charming editorial, 
first published in The Sun, on ‘‘Is There a 
Santa Claus?”’ is used to advantage. The 
cover design, with the jovial, familiar face 
of Kris Kringle, should catch the eye of 
the prospective buyer; it is an uncommon 
picture. The book is recommended be- 
cause it is unusual in a mistaken age 
when Santa Claus is ruled from the 
schools because of ethical reasons wholly 
unethical. 


* Elias, Edith L. In Stuart Times. In Tudor 
Times. Pp. 260. Pp. 256. New York: T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $1.25 each. 


It is a very excellent historical method 
that has been adopted by E. L. Elias in 
reviewing the times of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, in companion volumes. Emerson 
claims that history is comprized of the 
biographies of great men. He might have 
added, in the light of the modern manner 
of teaching history,—properly arranged, 
according to a point of view. This latter 
method is just what the author of ‘In 
Stuart Times” has adopted. She has 
divided each of her books into five sections, 
dealing with the King, the Church, the 
State, the Army, and the Fine Arts and 
Science. In each she has included ade- 
quate biographies of the leading men of 
the day, and there are an ample number of 
illustrations from famous paintings to 
vivify the text. The Tudor epoch, 1485- 
1603, is treated fully, with the brilliant 
galaxy of Elizabethans for study. We 
recommend the spirit in which these vol- 
umes are arranged and written. y 

English, Douglas. A Book of Nimble Beasts. 
Pp. 319. Boston: Dana Estes. $2 net. 

In the story part of this book, there is 
an attempt to combine creepy character- 
istics with narrative. quality. The con- 
tents are so divided that thé stories and 
descriptions are arranged to accord with 
the progress of the seasons. But the most 
remarkable aspect of the book is the ex- 
traordinary character of the illustrations 
—photographs taken by the author in haz- 
ardous positions, at unexpected moments, 
and under unfavorable conditions. Many 
pictures are absolutely unique, several of 
them caught with the camera under such 
circumstances as are not likely ever to hap- 
pen again. In our examination of nature 
books, we have never seen such a quality 
of aliveness as is evident, for example, in 
Mr. English’s portraits of the baby fox. 

* Forman, S. E. Stories of Useful Inventions. 
Pp. 248. New York: Century Co. 

This volume is novel in many respects, 
the chief being that never before have we 
met with these useful inventions treated so 
graphically in a single volume. We go 
about our work day by day, not realizing 
that the match we strike has a history full 
of romance, or that every eonvenience 
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around us has been brought to perfection 
only after varied experiment and after 
years of patience. As the author points 
out in a suggestive ‘“‘foreword,” it is 
dificult to be exact regarding dates where 
inventions are concerned; time and place 
must be treated broadly. Like folk-lore, 
an invention slips from country to country, 
and is modified toward perfection by many 
hands. There were flying-machines long 
before our time. As Emerson might have 
said, every world-wide invention was once 
aprivate ambition. It takes long patience 
and disappointment, before an invention 
becomes known. And success often carries 
death in its wake. This book by Mr. 
Forman reads like a romance. 

Gilder, Jeannette L. (Editor.) The Heart of 
Youth: Poems Gay and Grave for Young People. 
Introduction by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Pp. 242. New ork: Sturgis & Walton. $1.25. 

At first glance we would say that ‘‘The 
Heart of Youth” is on a level with Mrs. 
Wiggin’s ‘‘Golden Numbers.’”’ In fact, 
the same arbitrary, fanciful division of 
subjects is resorted to. That Mrs. Burnett 
has written an introduction extolling the 
value of poetry in child-life is not signifi- 
cant; in reality, a good anthology will go, 
no matter who vouches for it. It is only 
after careful examination of the entire book 
that the conclusion is reached concerning 
Miss Gilder’s judicious work. It has been 
done well and with feeling. Just a casual 
test will reveal that she has been watchful 
of the bést, that she has understood the ex- 
eellence of the lyric, and the strong spirit 
ofthe ballad. She has not been haphazard 
in her choice, and in each department she 
has shown thoroughness. — 

Grover, Eulalie Osgood. Kittens and Cats. A 
Book of Tales. Pp. 78. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $0.75 net. 

In its outward form, this small book will 
attract the eye. We can imagine that in 
photographing cats and kittens for her 
thirty-nine full-page illustrations, the 
author experienced great fun, for all are 
in costume, some in chairs, others in 
carriages, and still others in fur not their 
own. The first impression therefore is a 
pleasurable one. But on reading the 
text, in simple Janguage and in style full 
of repetition, the opinion changes. Why 
isit necessary for our author to think that 
simplicity should mean lack of character? 
In going to a party given by the Queen of 
Kittens, the numberless heroes and heroines 
in this book meet with commonplace ex- 
periences, which probably will please very 
young picture-book lovers. Whenever the 
author falls into rime, the jingle quality 
's of the poorest. Here, then, is a good 
idea spoiled. The mechanical aspect of 
the book is excellent; the type is large and 
clear, and the margins are wide and clean. 
The author will be remembered as the 
originator of the Sunbonnet Babies. 


Guerber, H.A. Stories of Shakespeare’s Trage- 
ag Pp. 349. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 


We are so accustomed to amended, expur- 
gated, and simplified Shakespeares that we 
acept the volumes without a murmur. 
They are used in poor deluded schools or 
unsuspecting reading circles. Mr. Guer- 
ber has approached his task with the best 
intentions in the world, and so minutely 

he analyzed Shakespeare’s tragedies— 
Cymbeline—that it takes quite as 

much mental energy to follow him (and 
With not so much understanding and profit) 
48 to follow the full text of the plays them- 
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selves. The matter-of-fact ‘prose is in- 
terspersed with stray flecks of quotations; 
and scene by scene, almost line by line, the 
play is retold. The method is painstaking. 
In no way does this conflict with the Lamb 
tales. Forno one has better exploited the 
beauties of Shakespeare than Shakespeare 
himself. 


Hall, A. Neely. Handicraft for Handy Boys. 
600 illustrations. Pp. 437. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $2 net. 

There is always something very inspiring 
about pictures that illustrate the accuracy 
and ease with which different things may 
be made. With a handicraft book by your 
side, you feel as tho nothing would daunt 
you in the way of manufacturing some 
marvel of furniture out of the homeliest 
box. The latest book of practical sugges- 
tions is that by Mr. Hall, and he carries the 
young workman through all the stages, 
from his shop to the drawing of plans, the 
designing of furniture, the erecting of a 
gymnasium, toy construction from cigar- 
boxes, the fitting up of a wireless station or 
of an aeroplane, and to other objects of 
usefulness and pleasure. If the detailed 
drawings are faithfully followed, the boy 
is promised immediate success, and the 
diagrams are, as far as we know, accurate 
and clear. They are all alike—these handi- 
craft books—and they contain an infinite 
number of good suggestions. 

* Hill, Frederick Trevor. 


and Lee. Pp. 305. 
$1.50 net. 


On the Trail of Grant 
New York: Appleton & Co. 


The careers of the two great generals of 
the Civil War are here interwoven in a 
narrative told with spirit, fairness, and 
picturesqueness. Asa mere point of view, 
the fact that the families of Grant and Lee 
crossed many times forms an entertaining 
study, and when the reader has finished the 
book, he is not only brought into rapport 
with the essential history of events, but 
the personalities of Northern and Southern 
heroes are clearly defined. Any sincere 
narration of the Civil War has power, but 
as Mr. Hill tells the story, there is no boy 
who will not thrill as the present reviewer 
thrilled over the escapades of J. E. B. 
Stuart with his handful of men. Mr. Hill 
is right in contending that Lee is a national 
example to be treasured. Local prejudice 
should not enter into the writing of history, 
and Mr. Hill succeeds in remaining non- 
partizan. The color-plates are badly re- 
produced, the colors failing to register. 


Holland, Rupert S. Historic Inventions. Pp. 
295. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs. $1.50 net. 

We live in a practical age, but not so 
practical that poetry may not be drawn 
from it. There is a spirit of machinery, 
and this has to be considered. ‘‘ Historic 
Inventions” is filled with romance; it 
records the struggles of inventors from the 
time of Gutenberg to that of the Wright 
Brothers, and each biographical chapter is 
a story in itself. The spirit of the book is 
one of self-help. No doubt, readers of 
Samuel Smiles’ ‘‘Self-Help” will under- 
stand that this volume by Mr. Holland is 
simply an amplification of the life strug- 
gles of just such men as Smiles selected for 
his famous book. Each of the sixteen chap- 
ters represents a mile-post in the stream of 
progress. The printing-press, enamel, the 
telescope, the steam-engine, the spinning- 
jenny, the cotton-gin, the steamboat, the 
safety-lamp, the locomotive, the telegraph, 
the reaper, the sewing-machine, the tele- 
phone, the electric light, the wireless tele- 
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graph, and the air-ship are the inventions 
discussed. Mr. Holland succeeds in making 
good drama out of science. 

* Humphreys, M. G. The Boy’s Story of Zebu- 
lon Pike: Explorer of the Great Southwest. Pp. 377. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Most publishers attempt to fix the age 
limit of the books they issue, but we doubt 
whether this volume concerning Pike will 
appeal to the usual juvenile reader, even 
tho there are sufficient romance and action 
in his life to hold a boy’s interest. We 
are heartily in accord with Miss Humph- 
rey’s manner of treatment. Once before 
we had occasion to praise her ‘‘Boy’s 
Catlin.” This new book is prepared in 
the same distinctive way: a biographical 
sketch introduces the subject, and then 
copious matter is drawn from diaries and 
correspondence, being connected by suffi- 
cient explanatory data to make a running 
narrative of some quality. The career of 
the discoverer of Pike’s Peak was varied, 
and as a soldier he not only represents in 
his person most of the activity leading up 
to the War of 1812; but he was one of the 
early pioneer travelers in the West. He 
was bold, and full of resources by which he 
overcame physical obstacles of great magni- 
tude, and met the various demands of the 
Indians. 

* Jerrold, Walter. 


(Edited.) 
344, 


The Big Book of Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated by Charles Robinson. Pp. 
H. M. Caldwell Co. 

Whenever we see a book of famous fairy- 
tales, we always turn to “‘ Little Red Riding 
Hood” to find out whether or not the 
“‘eruel’”’ ending has been modified. If not, 
then we have more than usual confidence 
in the texts of the other selections. Walter 
Jerrold has already given us a most delect- 
able anthology of nursery rimes, illustra- 
ted in line by that inestimable artist, Charles 
Robinson. The two have now issued this 
companion volume, thick in contents, 
voluminous in pictures, and rich in imagina- 
tion. The book is sumptuous in form, and 
one containing many hours of unalloyed 
pleasure. The editor calls attention to the 
fact that in the pageantry of nursery tales, 
we may refer to the hunchbacked Greek 
AXsop; to the Frenchman, Perrault; to 
the German, Grimm; to the Dane, Ander- 
sen; but there is no Englishman, whom we 
may eall by name, to answer to the author- 
ship of “Jack the Giant-Killer,” or of 
‘Jack and the Beanstalk.’’ But it makes 
no difference who wrote them; they are 
the nursery’s heritage. ‘‘ The Story of the 
Three Bears,’’ however, was the work of 
Robert Southey. 

Kipling,’ Rudyard, and Fletcher, C. R. L. A 
History of England. Pp. 308. Garden City: Double- 
day, Page & Co. . 

“‘T’ve looked over this history,’”’ said a 
man to the present reviewer, ‘‘and tho I 
may not agree with Kipling’s polities, I 
think his poetry is great!’’ The method 
of writing this book is unique. The con- 
ventional historical details are narrated 
with considerable evenness of literary style, 
and are further accentuated by marginal 
notes, which serve the purpose of a running 
index. The end papers comprize much- 
needed maps, and in this respect the book 
is to be emulated. The color-pages and 
line-drawings are spirited. In fact, the 
general typography is excellent. Amidst 
the text, Kipling’s poems are dropt— 
clarion notes, with ballad spirit and with 
loyal sentiment. No matter where this 
poet prints his verses, for young or for old, 
he lends a note of virility to the page. 
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Here it is as tho he had written an anthol- 
ogy of English history,—to the glory of 
England. Closing the chapter on Henry 
III. are the effective verses, ‘‘My Father’s 
Chair,”’ with the opening lines: 
* There are four good legs to my Father’s Chair— 

Priest and People and Lords and Crown. 

I sit on all of ’em fair and square, 
And that is the reason it don’t break down.” 


No better impetus for the boy or girl than 
such a verse as this in *‘The King’s Job”’: 
“The wisest thing, we suppose, that a man can 
do for his land, 
Is the work that lies under his nose, with the 
tools that lie under his hand.” 


This is the Kipling vein worth remem- 
bering. 


* MacDonald, George. 


Ranald Bannerman’s 
Boyhood. Pp. 335. 


H. M. Caldwell Co. $1.50. 
Publishers are wise to reprint books of 
this order, tho we fear that such a story is 
not exactly what most pleases the sophisti- 
eated tastes of library children to-day. 
There is not sufficient incident, not enough 
action, ‘‘go,’’ to hold the young reader, who 
cares very little for analysis of motives, 
and who would rather have exeiting ad- 
ventures than all the moral beauty a story 
might contain. Yet the feeling quality of 
George MacDonald’s outlook upon life is 
nowhere better shown than in ‘‘ Ranald 
Bannerman’s Boyhood ’’—a quiet narrative 
of home existence, a picturesque record 
filled with incidents of a personal nature. 
This is one of the stories that grown people 
read with pleasure. Its quality is mellow, 
and in its tone it has much of the soberness 
of ‘‘David Copperfield.’’ It is essentially 
human. Mingled with the old-fashioned 
woodcuts, there are full-page color plates, 
poetic in conception and charming in their 
quaint English (in this instance supposed 
to be Scotch) atmosphere. The publishers 
are reissuing all of Mr. MacDonald’s 
works, which include ‘‘ At the Back of the 
North Wind,” and ‘‘The Princess and the 
Goblin.’”” The books are importations. 

Martin, Frank E., and Davis, George M. Fire- 
brands. Pp. 219. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
$1.25. 

We have read many books dealing with 
the bravery of firemen, but none with quite 
the purpose behind it that is to be found in 
‘‘Firebrands.”” The authors declare that 
their main object is to teach children how 
not to set places on fire; what to do if a 
fire begins; and the best way of treating 
the injured. The instruction is done in 
three ways: (1) by stories which point 
morals and adorn most unattractive tales; 
(2) by all questions which analyze the 
story and prepare the way for several para- 
graphs dealing specifically with fire dangers; 
(3) by special chapters describing in detail 
large fires, the organization of a fire depart- 
ment, fire-drills, and first aids to the in- 
jured. In books of moral instruction it 
was said that should certain vices be shown 
to children under certain guise, in all their 
horror, children would cease to be vicious. 
We would say that after looking over the 
graphic photographs of the terrors of fire, 
and after digesting all of the ‘‘don’ts’’ 
dealt out in the text, children should 
naturally hate fire, if they were not prompt- 

ed to see whether some of the dangerous 
’ adventures told in the form of stories would 
actually work for them under the conditions 
suggested. We do not believe that such a 
book is as effective in impressing upon the 
reader the perilousness of fire, as ‘‘ Fighting 
a Fire.” There are stories, also, far more 
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tense and far less evidently purposeful. 
Yet boys will naturally turn to the attract- 
ive cover-design, and they will find in- 
struction where they looked for stirring 


incident. Whatever incident there is, is 
of the ‘‘tame”’ sort. The whole book 
sounds its commendable mission: To 


illustrate in the text how disobedience and 
carelessness lead to flame! 


* Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Dutch Twins. 


Pp. 
191. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1 net. 


On first opening this charming book, 
written and illustrated by Mrs. Perkins, 
one is inclined to take a bit of charcoal and 
try to reproduce the pictures so freely and 
so gracefully sketched by the artist. These 
illustrations are printed excellently, and 
are in ink and on paper that result in the 
soft quality of the original drawings. The 
story itself is so simple that the smallest 
child of comprehension might understand 
it. It deals with the daily existence of 
some Dutch twins, who are helpful little 
creatures to every one in their family, and 
who fall into innocent mischief, without 
which they would not be children. Each 
step in the way of the story is pictured by 
the author-artist, and thus a child’s eye 
will be kept as busy as his mind. We 
strongly recommend this book for use in 
the nursery. Each chapter might well be 
used as a just-before-bedtime treat. We 
like the type page, with its wide margin, 
tho the soft quality of the paper and ink 
give the appearance of a faint impression 
to the type as it does to the sketches. 


Tilus- 


Perry, Stella George Stern. Go To Sleep. 
New York: Frederick A. 


trated by S. D. Runyon. 
Stokes Co. 

We have heard of cumulative stories and 
we know that often children sound the 
vowels to reach clear pronunciation. We 
ourselves have resorted to every method 
of counting there is for putting to sleep. 
But the author of these short tales intro- 
duces a new idea; she lulls children to 
sleep by means of the monotonous sound 
of words. Like the swaying of the crib, like 
the rocking to and fro of a boat, these 
stories, none of them very picturesque, 
fulfil their mission. They are lazy and 
monotonous, a mixture of nature and people 
about to go to sleep. Their monotony 
rather than their cleverness accomplishes 
the endin view. The alliteration is effect- 
ive, and in a voice low and regular while 
reading we are sure the tales would put 
any one to sleep. There is nothing to ex- 
cite the brain; the heart is kept warm, for 
there is no dread; and there is just enough 
substance and just enough fancy to last 
until the eyelids close. The cover-design 
is attractive, and tells the purport of the 
volume in a nutshell. The typography is 
excellent, tho the border decorations might 
have been dispensed with. 


Pier, Arthur Stanwood. The Jester of St. Timo- 
thy’s. Pp. 223. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1 net. ; 

It is difficult nowadays to find any 
boy’s book of college life which is original 
in incident or in character; the details and 
motives would appear to be exhausted. 
Mr. Pier knows his St. Timothy, however, 
so well that he is able to squeeze interest 
out of the merest, happenings. His boys are 
all manly chaps. In this new story, the 
hero is one of the teachers—a young fellow 
of bashful bearing, who is taken advantage 
of by one Westby, leader of hisform. The 
vicissitudes of the young master are many, 
and his temper is sorely tried when it comes 
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to demanding discipline. His brother, in 
every way his contrast, is a Freshman at 
Harvard, and when the Freshman team 
plays St. Timothy, his manly bearing aids 
materially in placing his teacher-brother 
on a firmer basis of understanding. It is 
the usual story of the reformation of college 
rowdyism through the slow awakening of 
manly qualities in the hero. Of course 
there are several chapters giving graphic 
accounts of football; these invite close 
examination. There is just a little too 
much pride in athletics. In styls the 
book makes occasional use of contemporary 
slang, and there are phrases like ‘‘ pawing 
the cinders” peculiarly part of the modern 
boy’s vocabulary. There is no heroine. 

* Price, Overton W. The Land We LiveIn. The 
Boys’ Book of Conservation. Pp. 242. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50 net. 

Here is a book that should be placed in 
the hands of every person, young or old, 
It narrates in a popular vein the natural 
resources of America, and emphasizes the 
wastefulness of our nation, and to what 
such wastefulness will eventually lead. 
There is a thorough discussion of the forest 
question, made more poignant in compar- 
ison with the conditions as they exist in 
Germany. There is a section devoted to 
scientific farming, one to mining, another 
to wild life, and still another to rivers as 
water power. Altogether Mr. Price, by 
this book, is certain to inspire action con- 
cerning this ali-important question which 
threatens us in its consequences. The 
writing is earnest and in some parts graphic. 
The statistics are handled in no matter-of- 
fact manner, and what proves to be one of 
the most attractive features is to be found 
in the photographic illustrations distribu- 
ted copiously through the pages. In every 
way this treatise is distinctive, and we 
should like to see it placed in the hands of 
school-children especially, as well as on the 
table in every library. For the future 
editions we should suggest maps. 


Quiller-Couch, Lilian and Mabel. 
Book of Children’s Verse. Illustrated by M. Ethel- 
dreda Gray. Pp. 335. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton. (George H. Doran.) Johnson, Clifton. 
Little Folks’ Book of Verse. Pp. 232. New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co. $1 net. 

It is easy enough to be a collector of 
verso; it is not such an easy matter to be 
an anthologist. ‘‘The Treasure Book” is 
a sumptuous volume, all blue and gold and 
delicate green in cover-design, and thick in 
contents. It is an expensive book, printed 
on heavy paper, and in type good to the 
eye. The selections are arbitrarily ar- 
ranged under such headings as ‘Fairies 
and Fancies,’ ‘‘Good Behaviour,” and 
‘*Fun and Frolic.’”’ The compiler has not 
been at a loss in the selection of famous 
poems, but the collection gives one the 
impression of having been hastily thrown 
together, regardless of arrangement. Not- 
withstanding, the book is attractive, the 
one unsatisfactory feature to the eye being 
the color-illustrations which are sometimes 
heavily reproduced. 

Another antholegy is that edited by Mr. 
Clifton Johnson, and forming one in a series 
called ‘‘Golden Books for Children.” These 
volumes might be generally useful were It 
not for the fact that a too brilliantly red 
wrapper confesses that elimination for 
the sake of clarity and simplicity has been 
resorted to on all occasions. If we are t 
have any literature, why should it be 
jumbled by editors to suit educational 
fads? The copyright law should protect 

(Continued on page 1046) 
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Andrews Hired Man 
Let Him Tend Your 


Heater. ¢ 


For Life. 












He won’t cost you a 
cent and yet save 
you all the bother of 


ing up and down 
cellar ssing with 
the dampers. 


HIS regulator puts the heating 

of your house on a “ Scientific 
Efficiency” basis. It prevents the 
wasteful burning of a single pound 
of coal in Hot Water, Steam or 
Furnace Systems. If the Thermo- 
static-Thermometer in the living 
room shows more heat is wanted, the 
drafts are opened until the desired 
temperature is reached, when they 
are instantly closed. The moment the 
temperature begins to drop below the 
desired point, the drafts are again 
opened. By running the fire evenly a ton 
of coal will go almost againas faras when 
the fire is permitted to burn itself out. 

The Andrews Self-Governing Thermo- 
stat makes the handling of the heater a 
real pleasure and nota bother. You simply 
shake down the fire and remove the ashes 
mornings, fill up the firebox twice a day, 
and the Andrews Hired Man watches the 
damper for you 24 hours a day, keeping 
your house at 70° all day and 60° at night 
or any other temperature you desire. 

He will help to preserve the family health, 
and add to that homelike atmos here of 
good cheer, comradeship, love and fidelity 
by removing those dozen and one petty 
worries thatare socommon where unevenness 
of temperature prevails, This Thermostat is 


Mr. Andrews’ 
Latest Invention 


Everything is accessible and mechanically 
perfect, and at the same time the 
design has been made so that 
like an Ingersoll $1.00 Watch 
it can be duplicated in large 
quantities at very low cost. 

The Thermostatic-Thermometer is lo- 
cated in the living room, and at sufficient 
changes in temperature opens and closes | 
an electric circuit, which in turn controls 

the motor in the basement. 

The motor is built on the ever-ready, 
never-wear-out principle. Those delicate, 
‘complicated mechanisms of many thermo- | 
Geo.C.Andrews stats, which are expensive to keep adjusted, | 

are eliminated in this thermostat. A crank 
shaft propelled by a weight held in place by a cog, and 
released by a magnet, does the business. The safety clutch 
prevents continuous operation, without repeated magnet 
contact. One downward pull of the balance weight winds 
itup, (So easy it gets to be a habit. No key to lose. )| 








THE LITERARY DIGEST 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 1044) 


us from false work of this sort. The 
“Little Folks’ Book of Verse’’ has much of 
charm in its contents, which will prove of 
use in the nursery and in the school. But 
we challenge the liberties taken by the 
editor, tho we are glad that he makes con- 
fession of his sins. 

Webster, Jean. Just Patty. Illustrated by C. 
——— Pp. 342. New York: Century Co. $1.20 

Girls will enjoy this story which is some- 
what frivolous in tone, tho it is healthy in 
its fun. Miss Webster’s inventiveness is 
surprizing, and each chapter is a complete 
story in itself. The girls are wholesome in 
their attitude toward each other, and their 
harmless mischief always ends in the proper 
manner. The bright spirit of the book is 
greatly enhanced by the excellent illustra- 
tions contributed by Mr. Relyea who seems 
these days to be detailed wholly to the 
picturing of children’s stories. 

Mee, fo, and Thompson, Holland, Editors- 
in-Chief. e Book of Knowledge, The Child’ s En- 
cyclopedia. oe ‘vols. 8vo. Profusely illustrated. New 
York: The Grolier Society. 

This encyclopedia of all knowledge, in 
tended especially for children, and in 
twenty-four volumes, arranges a vast col- 
lection of useful and curious information, 
so stated as to reach the comprehension of 
children. All is epitomized in a clear and 
popular style and illustrated by means of 
profuse pictures, charts, and diagrams. 
There are stories of the sky, sea, and earth, 
of animal life on the earth ‘‘ until the diapa- 
son ended full in man’”’; of rain, wind, heat 
and cold, the growth of plant life, botany 
and forestry; the telephone, airships, auto- 
mobiles, the cinematograph; Chaucer’s 
“Canterbury Tales,’’ Shakespeare’s plays; 
‘‘Things to make and to do,”’ a ‘‘ Book of 
|School Lessons,” poems, rimes, legends, 

problems, ete. It is an exhaustive work 

and a notable example of editorial skill in 
| the choice of topics and in their treatment. 
| Adults as well as children will be fascinated 

|alike by the luminous text and the illus- 
|trations. As has already been pointed out 
| in these columns, one of the uses of such a 
work should be to assist parents, their sons 
{and daughters in finding out whether a 
child’s natural bent be toward science, 
mechanics, trade, or literature. 








Friction is eliminated. The rotating and rubbing bearings | 


Striking contacts tempered steel 
Electrical contact points are plat num, that 
Simple, accurate and so durable that it is 


jj Guaranteed for Life 


If it ever wears out, return it and 
we ly repair it or furnish a new one free. 
This is the only regulator ever offered with 
this guarantee. Our price is only $20 f. 0. b. 
Minneapolis, the amount this regulator 
should save you on your first winter’s fuel, 
and after that the savings in fuel will pay youa 
handsome dividend every year, save you useless 
wear on your heater, protect your home against 
damage from careless control of the drafts and 
relieve you of all responsibility of maintaining 
an even temperature in your house. 

Send for i interesting circular on ‘‘ How To Run 
Your Fire,” or better still, try the regulator for 
30 days and if not satisfactory return it and get 
your money back. 


Good for $1.00 


This advertisement is good for $1.00 to apply on pur- 
chase price through your dealer or direct if he can’t sell 
you. Write To-Day. Be sure to specify it in your 
next estimate. 


are brass againet steel. 
against stee 
expensive metal. 
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Special Offer for Agents and Dealers 


ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY 
1220 Heating Bldg. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


| NEW EDITIONS OF FAMOUS BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG READERS 

PE yy oe Fables. With drawings by E. Boyd 

mith. New York: Century Co. $2net. Pp.172 

First and foremost this reissue should 
attract bcok-lovers because of the exquisite 
taste marking its format. We have seen 
no book so full of reserve yet so feeling in 
its make-up, from the simple cover-design 
to the final page of its wonderful printing. 
The De Vinne Press never fails when it has 
a typographical standard to set, and this 
‘* Hsop’s Fables,” with its effective borders 
and its clear type, is full of art excellence. 
There is no overlapping as each illustration 
is placed in its panel. The work looks 
almost as tho it had been done by hand. 
Mr. Smith’s line-drawings are clever and in 
full accord with the changing humor of the 
fables. So artfully are they reproduced 
that they remind one at first glance of 
etchings. The Century Company should 
be congratulated upon a book so suitable 
for either grown-up or young reader. 
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* Burnett, Frances Hodgson. Little Lord Faunt- 
Ss; Pp. 246. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
net. 


This is one of the stories that will never 
grow stale. It was partly made famous by 
the pictures of Reginald Birch, who, during 
a period dressed all the little boys of Lord 
Fauntleroy’s age—alas, sometimes those 
who were older than the costume would 
allow! It is refreshing to find that this 
new edition was necessitated by the wear- 
ing out of the plates; that the story, so 
wholesome in its sentiment, so kindly in its 
spirit, and so varied in its characterization, 
is as fresh to-day as it was when it first 
appeared in St. Nicholas Magazine. It 
is slightly ambiguous, the announcement 
that the story has been newly illustrated. 
Is it this mere suggestion, however, that 
makes us believe that the pictur d Little 
Lord Fauntleroy is different from what he 
was years ago; that he is now neither so 
graceful in carriage, nor so black in his 
distinctive stockings? Or, is this doubt in 
our mind a sign that the present reviewer 
is growing old? He hopes not, for the charm 
of the story is as fresh as ever. There are 
color-plates in this new edition. 

Dana, Richard Henry, Jr. Two Years Before the 
Mast. A personal narrative. With a supplement by 
the author and introduction and additional chapter 


by hisson. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 553. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Dana’s book is now one of the oldest 
of America’s juvenile classics. It is still 
widely read and promises long to find de- 
lighted readers as new generations of boys 
come into the world. The publishers have 
made an attractive edition of it. 

* Greenaway, Kate. The Pied Piper of Hamlin. 


Geer? Pp. 48. New York: Frederick Warne 
0. 


The very odor of the paper upon which 
this book is printed goes with the delightful 
familiarity of .the pictures themselves. 
Never did publishers do a wiser thing than 
to reissue Kate Greenaway, whose books 
have been rare for many years. Now, the 
present generation will have an opportu- 
nity of sharing in the joyousness of this 
artist who dressed a century according to 
her biographer, and who certainly never 
becomes monotonous, no matter how fash- 
ions change, or how often she is criticized 
for her faults in drawing. We know only 
this: that of all the children’s illustrators, 
Miss Greenaway is the most appealing, 
whether in books, in frames, or on wall- 
paper for the nursery. The production of 
Miss Peabody’s ‘‘The Piper”’’ at the New 
Theater last season suggested in several of 
its scenes the grouping conceived by Miss 
Greenaway, but only at moments did it 
have the spirit of the real Piper as conceived 
by Browning, and as caught by the artist. 
We hope that the sales from this reissue 
will encourage the publishers to make all of: 
Miss Greenaway’s picture-books available.’ 
They are charming for grown-ups, and their 
appeal to the imagination of childhood 
grows stronger from year to year. The 
cover-design is dainty and quaint. 

* Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s School Days. 
With Illustrations made at Rugby School by Louis 


Rhead. Introduction by W. D. Howells. p. 375. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


Lovers of the classics in children’s litera- 
ture should welcome the Harpers’ reissue 
of such books as ‘‘Swiss Family Robinson”’ 
and ‘‘Tom Brown’s School Days.” Mr. 

(Continued on page 1048) 





For Impaired Nerve Force 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
It quiets and gen yell the nerves, relieves €x- 
haustion, head andi 2. 
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and 
Delivery 
On 

Time 


Good Work Requires Time 


Sometimes individual require- 
ments are elaborate. Often the 
special desire is only for a distinctive 
bit of striping, a touch of gunmetal 
plating, or the radiator nickeled. But 
whatever it may be, we cooperate 
with the buyer to the fullest extent. 
And, since special requirements de- 
mand time for their proper execu- 


buyers the desirability of making 
their wants known to us as far in 
advance of the desired delivery date 
as possible. 


This is important chiefly because 
of the Winton manufacturing policy. 


How We Maintain Quality 


Winton Sixes are made with the 
utmost care. We give them plenty 
of time in the making. 


The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
77 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
NEW YORK : Broadway at 70th St. 
CHICAGO . Michigan Avenue at 13th St. 
BOSTON 674 Commonwealth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA . 246-248 No. Broad St. 
BALTIMORE . Mount Royal at North Ave. 
PITTSBURGH . Baum at Beatty St. 
CLEVELAND 1228 Huron Road 
DETROIT 998 Woodward Ave. 
KANSAS CITY - 3324-3326 Main St. 
MINNEAPOLIS . 16-22 Eighth St. N. 
SAN FRANCISCO . 800 Van Ness Ave. 
SEATTLE 1000-1006 Pike St. 





Individuality 


tion, we suggest to Winton Six. 





OR the most part our buyers are men and women who 
want their cars to have a degree of individuality. 


We cater to this individual taste because the distinctive 
car denotes a discriminating buyer, and it is to such buyers 
that we owe oursuccess in overcoming six-cylinder opposition 
and placing the Six in top position among high grade cars. 


Our plant never works nights or 
Sundays. No night shift was ever 
known to equal the quality of work 
produced by day men and day 
men do their best work when they 
get one day’s rest in seven. 


Extra long days also tend to 
lower the quality of work, and for 
that reason we avoid overtime 
labor whenever possible. 


And, in order to maintain the 
highest efficiency, we employ the 
same men steadily year after year. 
Most of our men have been Winton 
men for many years. 


Limiting the Output 


Under these ideal conditions, 
with competent and _ contented 
workmen, and a great factory 
splendidly equipped and fully 
manned (for there isn’t an idle 
machine or an empty bench on our 
acres of floor space), our output is 
150 cars per month. 


That is the top limit of our pro- 
duction, with every man working 
his level best. 


And we do not intend to increase 
the limit at the risk of rush periods, 
night shifts, and Sunday labor, with 
their slackening of attention and 
lowering of quality. 


WINTON SIX. 


To Insure Prompt Delivery 


By pursuing this manufacturing 
policy, we assure each buyer of a 
Winton Six that he or she will get 
the highest quality that can enter 
into a motor car. 


It is this quality that makes the 
Winton Six relatively easy to sell. 


An output of 150 cars per month 
tends to keep sales ahead of avail- 
able cars. 


Therefore, it is not always pos- 
sible for us, especially in cases 
where the buyer desires to express 
individual taste, to make as speedy 
delivery as it would under a slap- 
’em-out manufacturing policy. 


These points considered, you 
will realize why it is mutually 
advantageous that you let us know 
your individual wants as far ahead 
of the desired delivery date as 
possible. Should you plan to get 
a Winton Six on spring delivery, 
it is none too early right now to 
send in your specifications. 

The Winton Six has a 48 H. P. 
self-cranking motor, electric dash 
and tail lights, multiple-disc clutch 
and four-speed transmission running 
on ball-bearings, 130 inch wheel 
base, Booth Demountable rims, 
36 x 4% inch tires all around, and 
a luxuriously comfortable 
body having four doors 
with operating levers 
inside. 


Shall we 
send you a 
catalog? 












Send 
catalog 
mentioned 
in Lit. Dig. 


To The Winton Motor Car. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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fter you have satisfied 
yourself that the 


POPE-HARTFORD 


Has no superior 
in any feature 





Consider the price 


4 cyl. 50h. p. Touring Car $3000. 4 cyl. Limousine $4150 


Pleasure Vehicles 
Three Ton Trucks 


Public Service Wagons | 
Catalogues on request 
(Specify the one desired) 


° | 
Six-Cylinder 60 h. p. Touring Car, Model 28, The Pope Manufacturing Co. 
$4000. With Catalogue Equipment Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


| 34 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF HIGHEST GRADE MECHANICAL VEHICLES 












































SALESMEN WANTED Genie Calas, Fs pins 


to represent manufacturer. Profits $3'(0 to $5000 a The pipe of the day. $ 4.£° -50 
year. Must have experience and good references, Hard rubber bit 
Goods used by United States Government, New ena tah amen te oer postage 
York Central and Pennsylvania Railroads. och tates Genk O00 . ppronel 
Pe 
The Formacone Company || iuntybackityoure nce," NGG 
Everything for the Smoker’’ 
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| (Continued from page 1046) 

| Rhead’s line-drawings, however, fully 
accord with the spirit of the story, and will 
| aid the reader in reaching the true spirit of 
Rugby, when beer was regarded as a very 
natural drink among students. From 
lines in Mr. Howells’ introduction, we fear 
that he approves of the overediting of 
| juvenile books. He writes: ‘‘ Possibly it 
might have been cleansed of them (the 
objectionable points) by editing, but that 
would have taken much of the life out of it, 
and would have been a grievous wrong to 
the author. They must remain a part of 
literature, as many other regrettable things 
remain.’’ It is well to emphasize to young 
readers the mid-Victorian spirit of ‘‘Tom 
Brown’s School Days.’’ Beer was a cus- 
tom of the day. The book remains an 
excellent pioneer among school stories. 
The typography and general format are 
appealing throughout this new edition. 
The frontispiece and the title-page are 
representative of the illustrations. 


Lamb, Charles and Mary, and Stokes, Winston. 
All Shakespeare’s Tales. Pp. 4045. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


One is a little startled to find the Lambs’ 
Tales enlarged by the addition of Shake- 
speare plays which Charles and Mary saw 
fit to leave out. One is also annoyed to 
find the heroes and heroines of these im- 
mortal dramas reduced to small propor- 
tions by Miss M. L. Kirk, who has colored 
her conceptions so smoothly, so artifici- 
ally, that they pervert some of the ex- 
cellence of our dreams. Whether or not 
it were wise for. Mr. Winston Stokes to 
complete the Lambs’ Tales, we must leave 
for elaborate reviewers. Some may doubt 
the advisability of making a story of Fal- 
staff, and others may wonder how the his- 
torical dramas would lend themselves to 
curtailed narratives. Mr. Stokes goes rev- 
erently to work in order to satisfy a new 
idea. The end-papers are striking. 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. ‘The Wonderbook”” 
and ‘“‘ Tanglewood Tales.”” 12mo. Illustrated. Phila- 
delphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Hawthorne’s two famous books for chil- 
dren are here issued between the same 
covers, with illustrations in colors. 


* Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth. The Song of 
Hiawatha. Pp. 242. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.50 net. 

Very appropriate are the birch book end- 
papers for this gift edition of a famous poem. 
The drawings and designs are by Maxfield 
Parrish, N. C. Wyeth, and Frederic Rem- 
ington, and they accord admirably with 
the spirit of the text—a text which has on 
each page ample margins and effective 
thumb-nail sketches. The drawings are 
reproduced in sepia, and in pen-and-ink 





50 Church Street New York | |_ woke sop SPECIALTIES CO., 32 Main St., Holyoke. Mass. 




















Clark Heaters 


Make Winter Driving a . Real Pleasure 


They keep the feet warm and cozy in any style of vehicle. 
There is no flame, smoke or smell, and one of these heaters 
will last a lifetime. They cannot be bent or broken. We 
make twenty styles, some as low as 90 centseach. Get one 
from your dealer or write for complete catalog. Write 
today. You will never know real comfort on FF 
cold weather riding until you get one of these 
heaters. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


88 La Salle Ave. Chicago 





lines, and Wyeth’s frontispiece of ‘‘ Hiawa- 
tha’s Fishing”’ is full of atmosphere. The 
cover is a typical, Parrish conception— 
large in perspective. The present-day book- 
buyer should weleome an edition of such 
decorativeness. The volume contains a 
vocabulary and notes. One is glad when- 
ever a classic reaches him untouched by 
new editing or by superfluous explanation. 


* Stevenson, Ba ge Louis. Treasure Island. 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. Pp. 273. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

One of the pleasures of the holiday book 
reviewer is to praise whenever a book is 
issued showing pride on the part of the 
publisher. Every year the Scribners issue 
some sumptuous volume, and this new 

‘Treasure Island”’ is worthy a place among 
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the best. Beginning with end-papers and 
a title-page full of the buccaneer spirit, this 
story is enhanced by color-plates of mar- 
yelous beauty. It were well to write an 
esay in praise of artists; they throw upon 
their canvases spaciousness and color that 
gre inestimable aids to the imagination of 
the reader. Mr. Wyeth has caught ad- 
mirably the adventurous quality of the 
Stevenson story; his conceptions are virile 
and exciting. And are not these the 
characteristics of ‘‘Treasure Island’’—the 
heroineless story? There is scarcely a 
boy—and scarcely a girl for the matter of 
that—who would not read this book, even 
without pictures. But Mr. Wyeth’s iilus- 
trations add a new tingle to the excitement. 
This book will be valued among the special 
@ditions in the Child’s Own Library. 

Another edition of Stevenson’s ever- 

pular story is attractively issued by G. 
W.Jacobs of Philadelphia with illustrations 
in colors. 

Weston, W. H. Plutarch’s Lives Freely Retold. 
16 colored drawings by W. Rainey. London: Jack. 
1s. 6d. net. Gilbert, Henry. King Arthur’s Knights: 


Retold from Malory. 16 colored illustrations by 
Walter Crane. London: Jack. 7s. 6d. net. Pp. 360. 


Pp. 367. 

Every year there are any number of 
dories retold for children, but none so 
popular in subject-matter as Plutarch’s 
lives and King Arthur. The publishers 
issue their books in attractive form and 
size, with color-plates that in all respects 
cover the chivalrous and heroic deeds of 
the heroes therein. It is difficult to deter- 
mine the best of the retold books that flood 
the market. Lanier, Pyle, Perry, and 
numerous others are to be found upon the 
library shelves; but, after all, these are 
simply variations from the original. Mr. 
Weston and ‘Mr. Gilbert have both pre- 
pared their versions with the commendable 
intention of drawing the reader to the 
original sources later on.’ While some of 
the style of Plutarch is retained, and while 
the rhythm of Malory’s narrative is sug- 
gested, the archaic forms are discarded, 
and passages descriptive and analytical are 
omitted. In appearance the books are 
distinctive; they are holiday gifts of rich 
character and of excellence. Some of the 
color-plates are unfortunately glaring. 


A WEEKLY AND A MONTHLY FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


Besides the children’s books included 
in this list for the holidays readers will 
be glad to have their attention called to 
two of the oldest and best periodicals for 
the new year. One is that famous weekly 
The Youth’s Companion, the other that 
famous monthly—St. Nicholas. Each still 
keeps the extraordinary faculty of renewing 
its youth year by year. The constituency 
of these periodicals is far more a changing 
one than the constituency of the magazines 
foradults. Probably an estimate of seven 
years would be ample to cover the period 
during which one person continues to read 
tither of them. All this means that a new 
constituency is being constantly acquired 
for both, and hence an adaptation of the 
editorial skill to new minds. A study of 
the files of the two would show how little 
tither publication, as issued now, is like 
the one issued ten or twenty years ago. 
The conditions of life have changed mightily 
in twenty years, and even in ten. Goethe 
onee said that, had he been born ten years 
tarlier or ten years later, he would not have 

n the same man. So of our own day 
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A Christmas Gift 


@ © 
A Compliment to any Woman 


timeliness of a piece of Westinghouse 

Electric Ware for a holiday gift will be appre- 

ciated the instant you think of the matter. 

The use of Westinghouse Electric Ware in the 

household is getting to be a matter of pride among 
knowing women. 

The recognized quality of all electric household 

devices bearing the Westinghouse name has placed 

them in a class by themselves. 


Westinghouse 


In buying electric ware, Electric Coffee Percolator 








insist on The finest way in the world to make coffee. Useful every 
Z lay in the year. Clean, quick in action and easy to 
Westinghouse work. Made with the Westinghouse econom- 


ical internal heating principle. 


Westinghouse Electric Chafing Dish 
Chafing dish cookery with the Westinghouse Electric chafing dish isa delightful pastime. In homes 
that boast one, there are few winter evenings in which it is not put to some 
use. More economical to operate than any other 


chafing dish. Also heats much quicker. 


Westinghouse Electric Frying Pan 
This real frying pan carries its heat with it. Can be used anywhere there is an electric connection. 
Cooks everything you can cook in a frying pan on the kitchen range—but does it quicker and uses 
only the heat necessary for the work. You 
can easily regulate heat. Comes complete 
with aluminum stand. Inverted upon the 
stand t! : frying pan makes a practical 
“one-burmer” stove. 






















Westinghouse Electric Toaster-Stove 
If you want a gift that will be used, here itis. Every day in the year will see the toaster-stove in 
use for something. Attach to any electric connection and it is’ready to fry an egg, make toast, 
— a chop, right on the table, ready to serve. A real table stove. Nothing else on the market 
ike it. 
Westinghouse Electric Samovar 
Have you ever made tea in a samovar? Folks who know tea and love it say that tea should never 
- made in any other way. This electric isa hand to any 
tea table. Works at the snap of the switch and can be regulated from where you 
sit. Just the gift for the tea lover. 





















Before you make up your Christmas shopping list you must have the 
Christmas booklet of Westinghouse Electric Ware. Send a postcard 
at once for a copy to “Westinghouse, Household’ Dept. D, E. Pitts- 


& 

- - 
ry WS, \ fw burgh, Pa. 
= Westinghouse 

atl | Electric & Manufacturing Company 
: Pittsburgh 


Sales Offices in 40 American Cities 
Representatives All Over the Wor 
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and of our own generation; the boys apji™ December 
girls who read The Youth’s Companion ay 
St. Nicholas in the present year have com BIC 
up in a different environment from thy 
which surrounded the boys and girls why Moses; 
read them twenty years ago, and hence jy o 
adapting the two periodicals to yo This syz 
people the editorial sense has been dig author of “ 
_tinetly altered. No one who has beg Itis well d 
\familiar with either paper during a loy will readily 
| period can have failed to note the somewhyfe Goss, W 
|extraordinary skill with which the editonge Sits PP? 
, have met these changing conditions. Wha 
View of business district, |we say that the two publications are noyf Armies fro 
anche, ory | better than they ever were, we mean mo 
: : only an absolute improvement, but aly [fe Edison. 
that the new and better life is reflected 12m°: 


$1.25. 
them. Mr. Mea 


The Youth’s Companion will continue is ciation wit 
well-known policy of printing articles o,f book is pu 
topics of living interest, written by maf ‘umeisi 
who know. It seldom makes announg ™*% 





Meadow 


ments far in advance however. St. Nich —, 
olas will have a serial by Ralph Heuy® Cur & ' 


Barbour, entitled, ‘“‘Crofton Chums,” ; These st 
story for schoolboys of the kind in writing § liked. Inc 
which Mr. Barbour has long been without § 26 Pr" 
rivals. F. Orin Bartlett will contribute 





another serial. Charles L. Barstow wil aay 

VERY roof-in the above view of the | Special Note. ings,” and Rupert Sargent Holla 1B Lipp: 
Kansas City business section, with 04. como. {Sour “Eee. Rarghts of the ee a | 

the exception marked X, is a Barrett | rating in plans the full odie 
Specification type of roof. rit Shecifcation, a fg| STORIES OF ARMY AND NAVY Lif steal 

: order to avoid any Beach, Commander Edward L., U.S. N. Eni 

Such a preponderance is not unusual. | misunderstanding. Ralph Osborn: ‘The Story of his Trials and Triumph ” 
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Barrett Specification Roofs are greatest in durability, cation Roof laid on ee eer ene nn ee Astory 


and their net cost per foot per year of service is as directed in printed Pollard, Eliza F. A New England Maid: ATi fp ‘#ke place 





Specification, revised i : 
far below that of any other roof known. In other P , of the American Rebellion. Pp. 288. New York Hou 

of Res -Solced 5 S- gh 

words, Barrett Specification Roofs give more protec- “i 23 a ee _ adenine a Trail. Py 

tion per dollar of expenditure than any other kind. bs pe eas A tale of Puritan simplicity and of political de B This is 

i cihed, and subject to plicity. Hannah Arnold, the heroine, is led in Band heroi 

Copy of the Barrett Specification ready for incor- the inspection re- adventure by the treachery of her brother. trail thro 

poration into building specification free on request. quirement. is the way 
Tomlinson, Everett T. The Champion of th 

RARRETTI: MANUFACT URING CO RP Regiment. Pp. 377.; Boston: Houghton. Miffin Job, I 

Be: : : 2 : _— Co. $1.50. ; Camera-] 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston — St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh a i s New Yor 
Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle London, Eng. The usual balance of history and narrative dealin 
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Beach, Commander Edward L. Roger Paulding Bobby O 





The Standard Dictionary shows all the vari- USE THE Apprentice Seaman. Sterling, Lieut.-Commandt B Page & 


ous shades of meaning of words, and contains ots, cet sae, Maen oe Ti 
“all the living words in the English language.” 


Secretary. 2 vols. Philadelphia: Penn Publi chosen fo 





been noted for its excellent books of the juvenile clas, issue $2. 

are the latest that deal with naval affairs. Commant Hutch 
er Beach has already written stories dealing with lif lustrated 
at Annapolis, while Lieut.-Commander Sterling his P. Dutto 
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written stories chronicling the life of midshipmen it In this 
China, the Philippines, and elsewhere. lustratio 
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BIOGRAPHIES FOR BOYS 


Charles Dickens and His Girl 


es, Belle. 
ea New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Heroines. Pp. 331. 
$1.25. 

This sympathetic biography is written by the 
author of “ Louisa May Alcott’ and ‘‘ Lewis Carroll.” 
It is well done and shows an enthusiasm that children 
will readily appreciate. 

Goss, Warren Lee. A Life of Grant for Boys and 
Girls. Pp. 335. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.50. 

The author of this biography served in Grant’s 
Armies from 1861 to 1865. 


Meadowcraft, William H. The Boys’ Life of 
Edison. With autobiographical notes by Mr. Edison. 
12mo. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Bros. 
$1.25. 

Mr. Meadowcraft has for years been in daily asso- 
cation with Mr. Edison in his laboratory, and his 
book is published with Mr. Edison’s consent. The 
yolume is illustrated and is a good one tg put into the 
hands of young readers. 

Upton, George P. Life Stories for Young People. 
8 new volumes. Illustrated. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 50 cents each. 

These stories from the German have been distinctly 
liked. Including the eight now published there are 
36in print. The new volumes are sketches of Cortez, 
Pizarro, Columbus, Penn, Franklin, Washington, 
Maximilian of Mexico, and Eric the Red. 


Allen, Charles F. David Crockett, Scout. 
trated by Frank*McKernan. 12mo. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

This is a new volume in the “ Trail Blazers” series, 
in which have already been included books on John 
Smith and Daniel Boone. Crockett’s story is of 
perennial interest and few writers fail to succeed in 
telling it well; in fact, it almost tells itself. Boys 
promise never to weary of it. 


Illus- 
Philadelphia: 


STORIES OF ADVENTURE 


Ellis, Edward S. The Flying Boys to the Rescue. 
Pp. 304. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 60 
cents. 

An up-to-date story dealing with prowess in the 
air. It is one of the ‘“‘ Flying Boys Series.’’ 


Grey, Zane. The Young Lion Hunter. Pp. 278. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 25. 

Astory of lassoing lions. The startling adventures 
take place in the Grand Cafion country. 


Hough, Emerson. The Young Alaskans on the 
Trail. Pp.322. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

This is the second volume in a series. The heroes 
and heroine are sent across the old transcontinental 
trail through the Rocky Mountain Divide. That 
isthe way they spend their vacation. ~ 


Job, Hubert K. The Blue Goose Chase. 
Camera-Hunting Adventure in Louisiana. Pp. 331. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 net. 

Natural history is mingled with adventure as wild 
fowl is pursued in the delta of the Mississippi River. 

White, Stewart Edward. 
Bobby Orde. 
Page & Co. 


This is Mr. White’s first book for boys, and he has 
chosen for his hero the son of a Riverman. 
Hagenback, Carl A. Beasts and Men. 

$2. 


New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
issue $2. 


Hutchinson, W. M. The Sunset of Heroes. Il- 
lustra' : 
4 A ae ae 12mo. New York: E. 
In this volume, which contains several colored il- 
lustrations, besides many more from line drawings, 
are recorded what are called “‘the last adventures of 
the takers of Troy.” Priam, Achilles, and Agamem- 
hon are among the heroes whose deeds are chronicled. 
Paine, Ralph D. i 
ME New York: Sturge hk Won ee eee 
Mr. Paine’s volume is the result of research as well 
as reading. He has searched British state papers for 
the history of Captain Kidd, has found material from 
which to tell the unique story of William Phips, who 
sought and recovered an enormous fortune from a 
Spanish plate-ship, has described at length John 
Queleh, the Armada galleon, the Thetis, and others 
in Which traditional lost treasures figure. It is a 
‘apital book of authoritative and historical fiction. 
Holland, Rupert Sc 
Birkbark Island. Tilwsteeent pig ad Paling 
$1.25. 


The Adventures of 
si Bo 340. Garden City: Doubleday, 


8vo. 
Cheaper re- 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


” this volume the author describes the adventures 
Wwenty-five boys from New York who camped on 
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Present the Family With a 
Brunswick Billiard Table 


Take Over a Year to Pay! 
You may search through a hundred stores and shops without 
finding anything to equal the BRUNSWICK “ BABY GRAND” 
BILLIARD OR POCKET-BILLIARD TABLE as a present 


for the entire family. These home-size Tables belong to the “royal family ” of 
Billiard Tables—they are genuine BRUNSWICKS—not mere imitations of Bil- 
liard Tables that make a /ravesty of this greatest of all indoor games. And, best 
of all, the prices are so modest and the ¢erms so convenient that the average family 
can now easily afford the luxury of a real Billiard Table. Over sixty years of undisputed 
Billiard Table supremacy is your guarantee that the Brunswick “ Baby Grand ” will give 
lifetime satisfaction. 

The Brunswick “Baby Grand” can be used satisfactorily in rooms of average 
Our smallest Table can be used ina 11 ft. 6 in. x 14 ft. 6 in. room. 

Brunswick “Baby Grand” Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables are very beautiful. 
They are made of finest, thoroughly seasoned Mahogany, having an attractive inlaid 
design. Each Table has a bed of finest quality of Vermont Slate, with perfect playing 
surface, covered with Imported Billiard Cloth. Accurate angles and scientific construc- 
tion throughout. 


Cue ‘Rack and Accessory Drawer 

The entire playing equipment of the 
Brunswick “Baby Grand” Billiard Tables is 
contained in the Accessory Drawer and 
“Built-in” Cue Rack that forms a part of 
each Table. This does away with all litter 
and muss. Keeps everything in perfect 
condition and right at hand whenever you 
wish to play. 


size, 


Full Playi uipment Free 

Outfit iochalere ty coetanes “ Baby 
Monarch” Cushions, Cloth, Cues, Rack 
(Ball Rack, Ball Basket, Composition 
Pocket Balls for Pocket Tables), Billiard 
Balls for Carom Table, Chalk, Tips, Glue, 
Bridge, Table Cover, Brush, Cue Clamps, 
Markers, Set of Rules, Book of In- 
structions. 


Combination Tables 

This style of Billiard or 
Pocket-Billiard Table can be 
instantly transformed into a 
handsome, luxurious Daven- 
port. Five differént styles. 

Playing equipment free 

As a Billiard Table with each table. As a Davenport 


Billiards the “Home Magnet” for Young and Old 





The problem of keeping the boys home 
evenings is solved—automatically—by pro- 
viding one of these superb Brunswick Home 
Billiard Tables. 

The fact that Billiard and Pocket-Billiard 
Tables are now a part of the equipment in 


nearly every Y. M. C. A. building that has 
been erected, speaks volumes in favor of 
Billiards. 

Every member of the family and of its 
intimate circle of friends will share in the 
joys of its possession. 


Write for Special Prices, Easy Terms and Free Book 
Our catalog, showing all styles of Carom, Pocket-Billiard and Combination Tables, with 
detailed description of Tables and complete playing equipment for each, will be sent on request. 


Also our Special Introductory Proposition and Easy Terms of Payment. 


Book, “ Billiards, the Home Magnet.” 


Send for Free 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. D, 324-328 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago ts 


Branch Offices and Salesrooms in all Principal Cities of the United States, Canada, France 2ad Mexico 
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29000 grows 4 500000 


in 16 years 


wixteen years ago Mr. W. K. Henderson came to Shreveport with $25,000 capital, 


to embark in the foundry and machine building business. 


Today he has a plant 


that covers five acres of ground, capitalized at $300,000, paid up, with $200,000 
cash surplus, all of which was earned through the profits of this company alone. 


Mr. Henderson’s is a notable case of the right man in the right place. 
has many such, and room for many more. 


Shreveport 
The favorable location of 


Shreveport, Louisiana 


has much to do with thesuccess of her business 
men. She dominates the territory within a 
radius of 100 miles, witha population of 1,065,000, 
and is the only city of anything like her size 
within a radius of 165 miles. 


Located at the head of navigation on the Red 
River, Shreveport enjoys low rates on both in- 
coming and outgoing freight. 


Because of her splendid railroad facilities (8 
railroads, with 11 lines) and favorable rates, 
Shreveport merchants and manufacturers com- 
pete on equal or better terms with those in 
other cities for trade all through the middle 
south, southwest and far west. 


Coal from the adjacent fields of Arkansas and 
eastern Oklahoma is laid down in Shreveport 
at very low rates. 
Shreveport is 
withinizmiles 
of the Caddo 
Stlouis oi] and gas 
1,065,000 people within 100 tield, which 
miles of Shreveport. No city Covers nearly 
as large within 165 mile: 135 Square 
. miles and is 
inexhaustible. 


Natural gas 
has been pip- 
ed to Shreve- 
e port, and is 
favailable, in 
g quantity, for 
e manufactur- 
ing purposes 
at four cents 
a thousand 
cubic feet, 
the lowest 
tate that has 
ever been 
made from an 
absolutel 

teliable field. 


eKansas Cry 
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The Territory surrounding Shreveport is of un- 
usual land fertility. It has a long growing 
season, with two or three crops a year, and is 
the basis of Shreveport’s prosperity. 
Shreveport stands on the highest elevation in 
the State of Louisiana. 300 feet above sea 
level. The city and surrounding territory are 
exceptionally healthful, the death rate being 
only 12 per thousand. Theclimate is delight- 
ful—the winters being winterless and the sum- 
mers always cooled by gulf breezes. 
Shreveport has excellent water supply and per- 
fect drainage, and with her 42 miles of paved 
streets is the best paved city offher size in the 
south. Her present population, 35,000, has 
doubled in the last decade. Her city schools 
and consolidated rural schools have received 
high praise from the National Educational 
Society—as good school system as obtainsany- 
where. 

The almost unlimited supply of raw materials 
within easy distance, the low cost of fuel and 
favorable freight rates, make Shreveport a 
manufacturing center of prime importance. 
Her peculiar geographical position and favor- 


able freight rates, make Shreveport a jobbing ! 


center of great possibilities. 


J 
Of personal interest to you 

Shreveport has unusual openings for factories and 
wholesale houses in certain lines. There is within 
Shreveport s immediate trade territory enough busi- 
ness to well support such enterprises. The rapid 
growth of the entire southwest and of Shreveport 
especially, makes the future particularly bright. If 
competition is too keen where you are, or if you are 
looking for a location for a branch house where you 
can get some of the enormous Southwestern trade, 
Shreveport is worthy of careful consideration. 

I would like an opportunity to lay before you some 
facts and figures—some definite, tangible data, con- 
cerning the opportunities here in your line of business. 
All correspondence will be treated confidentially and 
no publicity, either here or at home, will be given to 
your inquiry. 


E. L. McCOLGIN, Secretary 
No. 27 Chamber of C , Shreveport, Louisiana 












O” sausages are made from an old- 
fashioned New England recipe — 
not from a “‘secret formula.” They are 
ail sausage—except the home-ground 
spices and salt, nothing else goes into 
them. And they are real 
farm sausages, just like the 
sausages made on many other 
farms in the country. 


ONES 


DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGES 


Ask your grocer, also write to 
us and get our booklet of Jones 
recipes. 

MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm, 
Box 610, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


































FREE. 





Moore’s 


Modern Methods 


A practical Instruction Book 
on Loose Leaf Record-keeping 


Contains much valuable information, 160 pages. 
Illustrates and describes 40 different Loose 
Leaf Record forms. Covers the entire subject. 
Tells how to install and use this money and 
time saving system of Loose Leaf Book- 
keeping in any business, large or small. 

We offer to send this book without charge, to 
any business or professional man wi for it on 
his business stationery. Write today. 

John C. Moore Corporation 
715 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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an island in the Connecticut River where they piteh 
tents, make explorations, draw maps, lay out bage. 
ball fields, and indulge in water-sports. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Coolidge, Susan. What Katy Did. Pp. 277, 
What Katy Did Next. Pp. 301. What Katy Did a 
School. Pp. 286. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
$1.50 each. 
Here are new editions of favorite books. The 
author has been almost as popular as Miss Alcott, 
Cox, John Harrington. A Chevalier of France, 
Pp. 181. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
A new version of the Song of Roland, included in 
what is known as “ The Knighthood Series.” 
Haggard, H. Rider. The Mahatma and the Hare, 
Pp. 165. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1 net. 
Here is a fanciful sketch that deals with the rights 
of animals. 


Mackay, Constance D’Arcy. The Silver Thread, 
and other Folk Plays for Young People. Pp. 239, 
New York: Hénry Holt & Co. $1.10 net. 

Arranged for use in the Grammar Grades. Schoo} 
plays are rare; hence this volume should be carefully 
examined. 


Jackson, Gabrielle E. The Adventures of Tomm 
Post-Office. Pp. 230. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Co. $1.25. 

This story was issued last year, and narrates the 
true story of a cat. 


Reid, Jane Brewster. Carey of St. Ursula’s. Pp. 
267. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25 net. 


The second in a series dealing with that school. 

Richmond, Grace S. Strawberry Acres. Pp. 366, 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. Rolf in the Woods 
tPi0 Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

1.50. 

The hero obtains a knowledge of the ways of nature 
by his association with the Indian Quonab and 
the little dog Skookum. Mr. Seton’s drawings are 
charming. 


Pp. 320. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. 
This is the sixth in a series. 
is almost excellent. 


Goodhue, Isabel. Good Things. Ethical Recipes 
for Feast Days and Other Days, with Graces for all 
the Days. Decorations by Walter Francis. 16mo, 
pp. 50. San Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. $1 net. 

Rich, Winifred. Tony’s White Room and How 
the White Rose of Love Bloomed and Flourished 


There. 16mo, pp. 70. Illustrated. San Francisco: 
Paul Elder & Co. $1 net. 


Tappan, Eva March. When Knights were Bold. 
8vo, pp. 365. Illustrated. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2 net. 

Fitzsimons, R. W. The Monkeyfolk of South 
Africa. With numerous illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
New York: Longmans Green & Co. $1.50. 

In this popular natural history, the monkeys tell 
their own life-stories, unobtrusively imparting to the 
reader a knowledge of the natural history of their kind. 


Deering, Fremont B. The Border Boys on the 
Trail. The Border Boys Across the Frontier. The 
Border Boys with Mexican Rangers. Being three 
volumes in the ‘Border Boys Series.’ 12mo. 
Illustrated. NewjYork: Hurst & Co. 50 cents each. 


Payson, Lieutenant Howard. The Boy Scoutsol 
the Eagle Patrol. The Boy Scouts on the Ranch. 
The Boy Scouts and the Army Airship. Being three 
new volumes in the“ Boy Scouts Series.’’ 12mo. 
Illustrated. New York: Hurst & Co. 50 cents each. 

Canton, William (Editor). The True Annals of 
Fairyland. The > of King Herla, the Reign of 
King Oberon, The Reign of King Cole. 3 vols. 
12mo. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. New York: 
E. B. Dutton & Co.. $1.50 each. 

In these three volumes, with colored frontispiece 
and line engravings, will be found most of the old 
favorite fairy tales from the time of the Argonauts, 
down through the age of Oberon, King Lear, and King 
Cole. 

Warde, Margaret. Betty Wales Decides. Gould, 
Elizabeth Lincoln. Felicia’s Folks. Philadelphia: 
Penn Publishing Co. 

These are stories for girls, the first for those be- 
tween 13 and 17, the second for those between 8 and 
12. 

Lang, Andrew. The All Sorts of Stories Book 
With 5 colored plates and 43 other illustrations by 

J. Ford. Crown 8vo. Gilt edges. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.60 net. 

Taggart, Marion Ames. Nancy, Doctor’s Little 
fee 12mo. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 

Miss Taggart’s name has become so well know? 
among women writers for children that each ne¥ 


Taggart, Marion Ames. Six ee and Betty. 
-50. 


Miss Taggart’s style 


| volume from her hand is sure of a good reception 
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CURRENT POETRY 


UDYARD KIPLING is evidently 
vastly irritated by the suffragettes, 
and has written about ‘‘the female of the 
species’’ in a way that is reminiscent of 
such poems as ‘“‘The Vampire”’ and ‘The 
Woman With the Serpent’s Tongue.”” The 
publicity-man of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
calls Mr. Kipling’s poem ‘‘a lash across the 
face of woman”’; and certainly such a verse 
as the following can’t be construed as a 
compliment to the gentler sex: 
When the early Jesuit fathers preached to Hurons 
and Choctaws, 
They prayed to be delivered from the vengeance 
of the squaws — 
’Twas the women, not the warriors, turned those 
stark enthusiasts pale— 


For the female of the species is more deadly than 
the male. 


Of course the chivalrous poets will rise 
to this opportunity like trout toa fly. The 
first answer of any importance comes 
from Hall Caine, through the New York 
American. 


The Mother of the Man 
By Haut Caine 


When the Lord of Creation gave the woman to 
the man, 

In that blest but brief existence ere the rule of 
ill began, 

Then He knew what of her conduct, 
innocent or frail, 

That the female of the species would be scapegoat 
to the male. 


whether 


When He ordered that the woman, both as mother 
and as wife, 

Should obey her law of being as the vehicle of life, 

Then He suffered it to happen lest the generations 
fail, 

That the female of the species might be *‘ deadlier”’ 
than the male. 


Not to govern or cajole him, not to court or speak 
him smooth, 

Not to snare or to enslave him, 
inspire and soothe: 

Not his temptress, not his slavemate, not his 
subject, not his squaw, 

But his helpmeet and his angel by the right of 
God's own law. 


but to cheer, 


Nurturing, nursing, guarding. guiding, giving 
strength with heart and hand; 

Paying toll in pangs to nature, which no man may 
understand ; 

Dauntless from the God who made her without 
fear to draw her breath, 

Savior of the weak and helpless first at birth and 
last at death. 


Therefore, why should man, the ingrate, when he 
chooses to confer, 

Welcome every fool and coward, only close the 
door on her? 

Room, sirs, room within your councils, bare your 
foreheads if you can, 

For behold, without your portal stands the mother 
of the man! 


Once upon a time Lafcadio Hearn wrote 
an appreciation of one of our American 
woman poets. 

‘Edith Thomas is perhaps the best of 
American poets,” he said, ‘‘after Aldrich 
and Holmes. She has written only short 
pieces, but all are exquisite in thought and 
finish. She is a new growth—not yet 
very famous. . . . I met her in New York 
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HESE facts lie 


The Sturtevant cleans as no vacuum 
cleaner ever cleaned before because | 
its high-pressure fan is the most | 
powerful principle ever introduced | 
into vacuum cleaning. 


It does not injure the fabric it 
cleans because it has no trace of 
the ‘‘jerking’’ suction which bel- 
lows or pumps produce at every 
stroke. 





ful high-pressure fan—nothing more. 


very like perfection. 














at the very root of 


simplicity, thoroughness and ease 


in household vacuum cleaning. Unless you consider them you can never 
know the best things that vacuum cleaning should accomplishin your home: 


| It does not wear out because its 


cleaning power does not depend on 
rubber diaphragms or leather bel- 
lows. 


| It does not get out of repair because 


it has none of the ordinary gears, 
valves and complex mechanism. 
It will do perfect work for years 
beyond the life of the ordinary 
vacuum Cleaner because it is built 
of steel and aluminum. 





Electric owe —. 


consists of a dust collector, a motor, ten cleaning tools and its wonder- 


Yet it is the machine that carried 


household vacuum cleaning from an experimental state to something 
Send for Booklet 127. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY: Hype Park, Mass. 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Washington, Boston, Mirneapolis, goed 
Rochester, St. Louis, Buffalo, Hartford, San Francisco, Atlanta, Seattle, Toronto, Montreal, Lo 


Machines may also be seen and purchased at offices of 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 5,000,000 *“* Bell’ Telephones 
“SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT 
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Witt stamped in the top and bottom. 
without it. Three sizes of both can and 


that you are supplied. Address Dept. K. 
THE WITT CORNICE CO. 








itt’ C —for Ashes and Garbage 
N) all outlasts 2 ordinary cans 
Witt’s galvanized, corrugated steel can stands hard 


knocks—is fire and rustproof, clean and sanitary, keeps 
in the smells, keeps out dogs, cats, rats and flies. 


Look for the yellow’ label Witt’s and the name 
None genuine 


your dealer hasn’t them, write us and we will see 


Dept. K, 2118-2124 Winchell Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Look MS F or GB The HB Yellow MM Label 


pail. If 
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you first purchase crown, base and as many 
intermediate sections as desired. The sec- 
tions have no tops nor bottoms. They fasten 
rigidly to each other and to the crown 
and base, and form a complete case with 
unobstructed interior. 









































The shelves may be adjusted at half-inch 
intervals, eliminating all loss of space between 
the books and shelves and placing seven or 
eight rows within easy reach, instead of five 
as in the ordinary sectional bookcase. 





















































Write for illustrated folder L-2. 
no dealer in your city we will supply you direct : 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 


Manufacturers of THE SAFE-CABINET, the original fire-proof device for the protection in 
office and home of valuable papers, jewelry, etc. 


A Great 
Gift 


for the Home or Office 


HEREVER there is a collec- 

tion of books or the begin- 
nings of a library, here is a gift that 
will be appreciated more and more 
as the years go by. It is a new 
library system, one that will not only 
grow with the books by sections but 


offer the other conveniences of adjustable shelves and ready accessibility to every volume, 
conveniences never to be had before in a sectional system. When buying 


THE SC BOOK-UNIT 


(Schriefer Patents ) 


The New Steel Library System for Office and Home 


The {doors of the various sections lock 
together as one and open or close as one 
by a single movement. 

As the collection grows, the owner re- 
moves the crown, adds another section, 
replaces the crown and he has enlarged 
the interior of his case—not simply added 
an isolated section. 

Made of steel, finished in olive green, 
mahogany or oak. As beautiful as the 
highest grade wood and costs no more. 


If we have 


Dept. L, Marietta, Ohio 
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Red Cross Seals 


BRING A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


















































Red Cross Seals Provide These Things 
Public Education 


Hospitals and Sanatoria 
Dispensaries and Visiting Nurses 


These Prevent Tuberculosis 


and Protect Your Home 


Last Year We Sold $300,000 Worth 
This Year We Need a Million From Red Cross Seals 


Will You Do Your Part? 


Red Cross Seals cost only One 
Cent each, and should be used 
on the back of all Christmas Mail 










































































If you cannot buy Red Seals in your town, write to 
RED CROSS SEALS HEADQUARTERS 
715 Union Trust Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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—to thank her for the pleasure her words 
gave me in the tropics. . . . She seems to 
know life only as concrete pain. And still 
her work has a lightness, a spring-glow, a 
beauty that would seem inspired by the 
possession of all earthly happiness.” 

Edith Thomas can do better work than 
‘Frost To-Night” in Harpers—but even 
this could be recognized as her handiwork: 


** Frost To-Night’’ 
By Epirx M. Tuomas 


Apple-green west and an orange bar, 

And the crystal eye of a lone, one star. . . . 

And, ‘“‘child, take the shears and cut what you 
will. 

Frost to-night—so clear and dead-still.”’ 


Then, I sally forth, half sad, half proud, 

And I come to the velvet, imperial crowd, 

The wine-red, the gold, the crimson, the p‘ed,— 
The dahlias that reign by the garden-side. 


The dahlias I might not touch till to-night! 

A gleam of the shears in the fading light. 

And I gathered them all,—the splendid throng, 
And in one great sheaf I bore them along. 





In my garden of Life with its all-late flowers 
I heed a Voice in the shrinking hours: 
‘Frost to-night—so clear and dead-still . . .”" 
Half sad, half proud, my arms IT fill. 


So here then is the quiet and very buman 
little poem that won a fifty-dollar prize 
over four hundred others submitted. 
Edwin Markham, Richard Le Gallienne, 
and three other judges picked it as most 
worthy of the prize recently offered by 
Hudson Maxim through The International. 


Mockery 
By Louis UnTERMEYER 


God, I return to you on April days 
When along country-roads you walk with me; 
And my faith blossoms like the earliest tree 

That shames the bleak world with its yellow 

sprays— 

My faith revives when, through a rosy haze, 
The clover-sprinkled hills smile quietly, 
Young winds uplift a bird's clean ecstasy. . . . 

For this, O God, my joyousness and praise. 


But now—the crowded streets and choking airs, 
Thy squalid people bruised and tossed. about; 
These, or the overbrilliant thoroughfares, 
The too-loud laughter and the er-pty shout; 
The mirth-mad city, tragic with its cares. . . . 
For this, O God, my silence—and my doubt. 


“Cloud Mist”’ is not typical of the rather 
somber poetry in ‘‘Children of the 
Shadow,’’ by Harold Symmes (Duffield & 
Company), but it is more interesting than 
the other poems and gives to the eye a 
lively picture of the fairy-like falls at 
Yosemite. 

Cloud Mist 
Yosemite Falls 


By Harotp Symmes 


A burst of molten silver, born 
Of mountain snow, 

That bears the beauty of the morn 
Within its flow. 


A wave of streaming white that falls, 
And, falling, flings 
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Against the gray old granite walls 
Its silver wings. 


A whitened fire from out the sky, 
Whose arrowed strands 

In sunlight gleam and flash and die, 
Like earth-hurled brands. 


A rush, as surges of the sea, 
That, dashing, wakes 

Dull echoes of a musketry 
Where’er it breaks. 


A river turned to cloud-mist, blown 
By every breath, 

Yet coming to its crystal own, 
After death. 


“The Song-Maker’’ was read with 
apparent approval at a recent meeting of 
the Poetry Society of America. It will 
probably appeal to many, but there are. 
some who haven’t the heart for poetry of | 
this type. We would pick the ‘‘ Christmas P - as Dean, nengiy' Cow thauaeal teers atm 
Carol’’ as the best poem in Sara Teasdale’s This photograph shows the grotto in the Church of the Nativity, in Bethlehem. The 14-pointed star 


‘ is of solid silver and marks the spot where the manger stood. Above the star magnificent silver lamps, 
new book. (Helen of Troy and Other presents from different Kings and Queens of the world, are always burning. This illustrates but one 
Poems, G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) of the 448 wonderful 7-inch by 10-inch photographs in the marvelous 

Sr. : 


Self-Interpreting Bible Library 


Consisting of 4 splendid volumes, containing the complete authorized version 
of the Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, together with all the Helps, Tables, 
Commentaries, Atlas, Dictionaries, Photographs and Side-Lights necessary 
to enable anyone to understand the Sacred Scriptures. It makes reading the 
Bible a pleasure and a delight, and opens up a world of beauty and. interest 
that has been almost meaningless to the average reader. Introduced and 
edited by Bishop John H. Vincent. Indorsed by Bishop D. G. Tuttle, Rev. 


Frank W. Gunsalus and leading ministers. of all Protestant denominations. 
THE 448 ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Realizing how much easier it would be to appreciate Discriminating people have a] ways considered books 
the Bible if everyone could visit the Holy Land and. the most appropriate of all Christmas Gifts. The 
see for themselves the places and scenes of Bible His- possession of books is a mark of refinement, an indi- 
tory, the Society equipped a special Expedition at a _— cation of mental activity, a desire to have a greater 
cost of $25,000 to tour Bible Lands and to secure ac- fund of knowledge. A well bound book will last a life- 
tual photographs of all the places made sacred by the time. For years the recipient will remember the giver 
footsteps of Christ and the great events of Bible His- with fond recollections. There is nothing more appro- 





The Song-Maker 
By Sara TEASDALE 


’ I made a hundred little songs 
That told the joy and pain of love, 
And sang them blithely, tho’ I knew 
No whit thereof. 


I was a weaver deaf and blind; 
A miracle was wrought for me, 

But I have lost my skill to weave 
Since I can see. 


For while I sang—ah, swift and strange! 
Love passed and touched me on the brow, 
And: who made so many songs 
Am silent now. 


Christmas Carol 


By Sara TEASDALE 


tory. The result is a truly priceless collection of 448 
wonderful Biblical and Historical photographs, .by 
means of which the Society now brings Bible Lands 
to us in our own homes. 


priate for a present than the Self-Interpreting Bible 
Library. The photographs alone are worth the entire 
cost of the set. Our Special Introductory Price will 
not last much longer, so this is your opportunity to 


get at a bargain for yourself or a friend 
these wonderfully interesting books. You 
can pay for them in small sums monthly. 
Write your nameand address on the coupon 
and mail it to us, and we will mail you 
free the Illustrated Portfolio and tell you 
about our easy payment plan. 


The kings they came from out the south 
All drest in ermine fine, 

They bore Him gold and chrysoprase, 
And gifts of precious wine. 





The shepherds came from out the north, 
Their coats were brown and old, 

They brought Him little new-born lambs— 
They had not any gold. 


TEAR OFF, SIGN AND MAIL TO-DAY 

| The Bible Educational Soc,1129 PineSt.,St.Louis 

{ Mail me, without obligation on my part, free 
copy of ‘Footsteps of Man of Galilee,’’ a hand- 
some 48-page Portfolio containing photographs 
of the principal scenes in Christ’s life and other 
sample pages from the Self-Interpreting Bible 
Library, together with full particulars of your 
Special Introductory Price and easy payment 
plan on the Bible Library offered Literary 
Digest readers. (12-2-11) 
TURIN sninve vkvncsceccdsqusessonessuncessdvcceccons 


ADDRESS 


\{ SECTIONAL cxses 


You will save money by putting 

these bookcases in your home. 

The handsome designs, the rich finish, the removable 

non-binding doors, the absence of disfiguring iron bands 
make them far better than the old-fashioned kind. 


Our prices are lower than others 


The wise men came from out the east, 
And they were wrapt in white; 

The star that led them all the way 
Did glorify the night. 





The angels came from heaven high, 
And they were clad with wings; 
And lo, they brought a joyful song 

The host of heaven sings. 








The kings they knocked upon the door, 
The wise men entered in, 

The shepherds followed after them 
To hear the song begin. 


And Mary held the little child 
And sat upon the ground; 

She lookéd up, she lookéd down, 
She lookéd all around. 








The angels sang thro’ all the night 
Until the rising sun, 

But little Jesus fell asleep 
Before the song was done, 


and high a opeid is guaranteed. Write for our artistic 


catalogue B with colored illustrations showing Sanitary 
Clawfoot, Mission and Standard Styles. 

Sold by dealers or direct 
GUNN FURNITURE €0., 19 Victoria Street, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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“A List of Good Things” 


A new illustrated guide to chocolates and 
confections. 


Seventy kinds of sweets in sealed packages, 
Costing from five dollars to five cents a package. 


Sent free, now, to help the choice of Christmas 
candies. 


9 


A Fussy 
Package for 
Fastidious Folks 
The chocolates without cream 
centres — $1.00 the pound. 
Pink of Perfection 
Chocolates or Confections, $1.00 the pound— 


and other famous assortments. Sold only b 
the Whitman agency everywhere, or mailed, 
postpaid, where we have no agent, on receipt 
of the retail price. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ff7) 
Makers of Wheimans Instantaneous Chocolate 














AN EXCELLENT 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


BEAUTIFUL $5.00 LEATHER $4).00 
TABLE COVER ONLY 


XMAS SALE 


Just the thing for Parlor, Library, Dining- Room or 
Toilet Table, Piano Bench, Pillow Top or Pyrography 
Work. Serviceable and beautiful. Choice of gray, brown, 
red, green and tan colors. 


This celebrated Briggs Velvet Sheepskin in the whole 
hide 8 square feet and ever for only $2.00 prepaid in 
U.S. is a lifetime bargain. Leather stores charge $5.00. 
We tan and finish the hides, so can save you money. 


Send order at once with money for one or more at $2.00 
each, or six for $10.00 prepaid. Prompt shipment. Money 
back if not satisfied. References. Any Chicago Bank, 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


CHAS. H. BRIGGS & CO. 
231 N. Fifth Ave. Chicago, fll. 





PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


A RACE WITH AN AVALANCHE 


4~NOS <A. MILLS, adventurer and 
explorer, started out one fine March 
morning for the top of the San Juan range 
of the Rockies in search of a little inside 
information on the subject of mountain- 
slides. He got there all right, and was 
safely half-way down again when there 
suddenly appeared on the upper steeps a 
terrific outburst as from an explosion. He 
knew then, he says in ‘‘The Spell of the 
Rockies”” (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), that a 
general slide had started. It was like the 
end of the world—that thundering, terrible, 
ear-splitting, crashing sound that was 
everywhere about him—and Mills was 
much of the impression that his own end 
was near. Nevertheless, he tells us: 


I whirled to escape, pointed my skees 
down the slope—and went. In less than 
half a minute a tremendous snow avalanche 
one hundred or perhaps two hundred feet 
deep and five or six hundred feet long, 
thundered over the spot where I had stood. 

There was no chance to dodge, no time 
to climb out of the way. The only hope 
of escape lay in outrunning the magnificent 
monster. It came crashing and thundering 
after me as swift as a gale and more all- 
sweeping and destructive than an earth- 
quake tidal wave. 

I made a desperate start. Friction al- 
most ceases to be a factor with skees on a 
showy steep, and in less than a hundred 
yards I was going like the wind. For the 
first quarter of a mile, to the upper end of 
the gulch, was smooth coasting, and down 
this I shot, with the avalanche, comet-tailed 
with snow-dust, in close pursuit. A race 
for life was on. 

The gulch down which I must go began 
with a rocky gorge and continued down- 
ward, an enormous U-shaped depression 
between high mountain-ridges. Here and 
there it expanded and then contracted, and 


|it was broken with granite crags and ribs. 


It was piled and bristled with ten thou- 
sand fire-killed trees. To coast through 
all these snow-clad obstructions at break- 
neck speed would be taking the maximum 


number of life-and-death chances in the | 


minimum amount of time. 


place. 
that the ridge thrust in from the left and 
completely hid the beginning of the gulch. 

As I shot across the lower point of the 
ridge, about to plunge blindly into the 
gorge, I thought of the possibility of beecom- 
ing entangled in the hedge-like thickets of 
dwarfed, gnarled timber-line trees. I also 
realized that I might dash against a cliff 
or plunge into a deep cafion. Of course I 
might strike an open way, but certain it 
was that I could not stop, nor see the be- 
ginning of the gorge, nor tell what I should 
strike when I shot over the ridge. 

It was a second of most intense concern 
as I cleared the ridge blindly to go into 
what lay below and beyond. It was like 
leaping into the dark, and with the leap 
turning on the all-revealing light. As I 
cleared the ridge, there was just time to 
pull myself together for a forty-odd-foot 
leap across one arm of the horseshoe-shaped 
end of the gorge. In all my wild moun- 
tainside coasts on skees, never have I 
sped as swiftly as when I made this mad 
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Sweetmeat 

At Christmas time every- 
one, and perhaps especially 
the children, eat more 
sweets than are good for 

) them. Here are sweetmeats 
with as delicious flavor as 

a favorite candy and yet in 
eating them there is no 
harmful effect. Theyare: 


» These datesare unlike the or- 
dinary ones you buy in bulk, 
They are fresher, cleaner 

and richer.. They come 
\ wrapped in waxed paper 
and enclosed in attrac- 
tive dust-proof cartons. 
Put a package in each 
stocking’s top Christ- 
mas Eve and you will 
be making apresent 4 
that gives unalloyed 
pleasure. 
Dromedary Dates also 
have great food value. Send 
for valuable Cook Book. 
¢ In writing mention dealer’, 
name and we will send it FREE 
Special-sized sample carton 
10 cents. 


The Hills Brothers Co, | 
Dept. J | 
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The worst of it| Your Furnace. 
all was that I had never been through the | about the drafts if you havea H 
And bad enough, too, was the fact 





Let the Weather Regulate f 


You need not watch 
your furnace or think 
‘ alsey Heat P 

sgulator in your living room. You simp! 
set the Regulator at the temperature you wis 
to maintain in the house. Just as soon as 
the weather outside begins to get colder, and 
gost in proportion as it gets colder, the draft 

v»egins to open—as the temperature moder- 
ates, it closes. 

The action is absolutely automatic. A 
change of one degree lifts the chain that 
operates the draft one inch. 

Saves coal and repairs. It lessens fire risk. 
Makes a comfortable, healthy house. 


The Halsey Heat Regulator [2 


Price $16 E 


is adaptable to steam 
boiler, hot air or hot 
water furnace. It can 
be installed in an eve- 
ning by any one who 
can use a hammer or 
screwdriver. Requires 
no attention, winding 
or adjustment, replen- 
ishment or repairs. No 
springs or batteries to 
play out; cannot get 
out of order. 


Guaranteed for Ten Years. Thirty 
ane free trial at our risk. Money promptly 
refunded if you are not perfectly satistied. 

Af your dealer cannot supply you, we will if 
ship complete, express prepaid, in United 
States or Canada, on receipt of $16.00. 

Reference, Manufacturers’ National Bank, Lynn. 

Write for further particulars and testimonials, 


Halsey Mfg.Co. 16 State Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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shadow collided with it. 

There was no time to bid farewell to 
fears when the slide started, nor to enter- 
tain them while running away from it. In- 
stinct put me to flight; the situation set my 
wits working at their best, and, once 
started, I could neither stop nor look back; 
and so thick and fast did obstructions and 
dangers rise before me that only dimly and 
incidentally did I think of the oncoming 
danger behind. 

I came down on the farther side of the 
gorge, to glance forward like an arrow. 
There was only an instant to shape my 
course and direct my flight across the 
second arm of the gorge, over which I 
leapt from a high place, sailing far above 
the snow-mantled trees and bowlders in 
the bottom. My senses were keenly alert, 
and I remember noticing the shadows of the 
fir-trees on the white snow and_ hearing 
while still in the air the brave, cheery notes 
of achickadee; then the snowslide on my 
trail, less than an eighth of a mile behind, 
plunged into the gorge with a thundering 
erash. I came back to the snow on the 
lower side, and went skimming down the 
slope with the slide only a few seconds 
behind. . 

Fortunately most of the fallen masses 
of trees were buried, tho a few broken limbs 
peeped through the snow to snag or trip me. 
How I ever dodged my way through the 
thickly standing tree-growths is one feature 
of the experience that was too swift for 
recollection. Numerous factors presented 
themselves which should have done much 
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the business of distinguished character 

reflects its ideals in its every activity. 
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shows the 19 items made. One of them 
will be just what you want. Ask your 
printer or us for a copy. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
Successor to 
MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 








to dispel mental procrastination and de- 

velop decision. There were scores of pro- a 
gressive propositions to decide within a few | |\ Ss 

seconds; should I dodge that tree on the} |E\S ij 








left side and duck under low limbs just 
beyond, or dodge to the right and scrape 
that pike of rocks? These, with my speed, 
required instant decision and action. 

With almost uncontrollable rapidity I 
shot out into a small, nearly level glacier 
meadow, and had a brief rest from swift 
decisions and oncoming dangers. How re- 
lieved my weary brain felt, with nothing 
to decide about dodging! As tho starved 
for thought material, I wondered if there 
were willows buried beneath the snow. 
Sharp pains in my left hand compelled 
attention, and showed my left arm drawn 
tightly against my breast with fingers and 
thumb spread to the fullest, and all their 
museles tense. 

The lower edge of the meadow was al- 
most blockaded with a dense growth of 
fire-killed trees. Fortunately the easy 
slope here had so checked my speed that I 
was able to dodge safely through, but the 
heavy slide swept across the meadow after 
me with undiminished speed, and came 
crashing into the dead trees so close to me 
that broken limbs were flung flying past 
as | shot down off a steep moraine less than 
one hundred feet ahead. 

_All the way down I had hoped to find a 
side cafion into which I might dodge. I 
Was going too rapidly to enter the one I had 
seen. As I coasted the moraine it flashed 
through my mind that I had once heard a 
Prospector say it was only a quarter of a 
mile from Aspen Gulch up to the meadows. 
Aspen Gulch came in on the right, as the 
now slightly widening track seemed to 
indicate, 

At the bottom of the moraine I was 
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MAL(tehn aches teaches’ 


Have You Tried 
Educator Wafers? 


You remember I told you 
last month that you would 
enjoy them. 


Every day my friends write 
me that they are buttering 
these whole wheat Wafers 
and serving in place of bread. 
They all agree that Educator 
Wafers— buttered—taste like 
the thing you like best. 


But Educator Wafers are only 
one of many varieties of 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 


Educator Crackers were originated by my 
father, Dr. Wm. L. Johnson. His great aim 
in life was to give to the world a cracker con- 
taining all the nourishment that Nature put 
into the grains. I helped my father make the 
first Educator Crackers twenty-six years ago. 
i continue to make them today. 

The whole wheat flour is still ground between 
two mill-stones. Then they’re baked in the 
same old ovens, in the same old way my father 
originated. 

I personally sample each day’s baking. I 
siecbedaiy insist upon that delicate texture, 
that sweet nut-like favor which have made Edu- 
eators the standard of cracker quality ever 
since their beginning. 

Now in addition to Educator Wafers, I ask 
you to try the Toasterette, a perfect salad 


cracker—the Fruited, a sweetmeat of whole- ° 


some nourishment—the Water Cracker, “J ust 
hard enough,” delicious with cheese and 
coffee—and the Almonette, a unique biscuit 
for dainty luncheons and teas. 

When you call up your grocer today, ask him 
to send you a tin of Educator Wafers. If he 
cannot supply you, order from us direct. Vl 
give your orders my personal attention. 

Send toc. in stamps and your grocer’s name 
for assorted samples of Educator Crackers. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD COMPANY 
29 Batterymarch Street Boston, Mass. 
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forced between two trees that stood close 
together, and a broken limb of one pierced 
my open coat just beneath the left arm- 
hole, and slit the coat to the bottom. My 
momentum and the resistance of the strong 
material gave me such a shock that I was 
flung off my balance, and my left skee 
smashed against a tree. Two feet of the 
heel was broken off and the remainder 
split. I managed to avoid falling but had 
to check my speed with my staff for fear 
of a worse accident. 

Battling breakers with a broken oar or 
racing with a broken skee are struggles of 
short duration. The slide did not slow 
down, and so closely did it crowd me that, 
through the crashing of trees as it struck 
them down, I could hear the rocks and 
splintered timbers in its mass grinding 
together and thudding against obstruc- 
tions over which it swept. These sounds, 
and flying, broken limbs cried to me 
‘“‘Faster!’’ and as I started to descend 
another steep moraine, I threw away my 
staff and ‘‘let go.’’ I simply flashed down 
the slope, dodged and rounded a cliff, 
| turned awkwardly into Aspen Gulch, and 
tumbled heels over head— into safety. 

Then I picked myself up, to see the slide 
go by within twenty feet, with great broken 
trees sticking out of its side, and a snow- 
cloud dragging above. 


THE LIFE OF A “WOP” 


S the train flashes at full speed through 

the sharpest railway cut in the world, 
the industrious New Jersey commuter may 
| now read his morning paper right into the 
heart of the magnificent outreaching ter- 
minal at its end, unhampered by any smoke 
| save that of his after-breakfast cigar or 
| gold-tipped cigaret; for the gigantic Bergen 
| Hill, once the bane of all Erie traveling 
|folk, has been torn asunder. How safe 
| the clean-chiseled passageway at my feet 
appeared, writes Arno Dosch in LEvery- 
body’s; how safe to the eye, to the ear, to 
ithe hand. He was lounging at the brink 
of the precipice in the office of the con- 
structive engineer, and we read— 
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“To think,’ I exclaimed, ‘‘that net a 
man was killed!’ 

“Who told you that?” asked the young 
assistant. 

‘Why, it’s here in this report sent to the 
newspapers by your  press-agent. He 
| makes a point of it.’’ 

The young assistant smiled. ‘‘ Well, yes, 
I guess that’s right,” he replied. ‘‘There 
wasn’t any one killed except just wops.”’ 

“Except what?” 

“Wops. Don’t you know what wops 
are? Dagos, niggers, and Hungarians— 
the fellows that did the work. They don’t 
know anything, and they don’t count.” 


This was interesting, savs Dosch, for it 
made him think; and what is more, he has 
been thinking ever since. For a start, he 
writes: 


I began by trying to find out how many 
wops were killed in the Erie cut. But 
I have been trying for months, and I have 
not yet learned the exact number. I never 
expect to know it. No one knows. The 
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‘*My hobby is easy chairs—I try 
every one I see—but never have I 
seen one that for real rest and 
chair comfort equals my Slumber 
Chair.” 

—and it’s all because both seat and back 
are adjustable—not back only. 

Sold on 30 days’ trial and a three years’ 
guarantee. 

Handsome catalog free showing over 150 
Slumber and Fireside chairs in designs, 
woods and finishes to suit any surroundings, 
At your dealers or direct where not repre- 
sented. 


A handsome davenport without 
suggestion of bed, yet quickly trans- 
formed into a full-width attractive 
sleep-inviting bed with box mat- 
tress and cushion top. Placed in 
library, living or sitting room the 
Slumber Davenport Bed provides 
accommodation so much desired for 
the unexpected guest. And then 
it’s Streit quality, sold on 30 days’ 
trial and three years’ guarantee. 

Send for free catalog showing over 20 de- 


signs in all woods and finishes. At your deal- 
er sorshipped direct where not represented, 


1047 Kenner St. 





Just Out—Dr. Goodell’s New Book 
FOLLOWERS OF THE GLEAM 


—Or Modern Miracles of Grace 


By CHARLES L. GOODELL, D.D. 
Pastor of Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church, New York 


12mo, cloth, by mail, postpaid, $1.10 





The message of this volume, by one of the most suc- 
cessful preachers in America, isto illustrate, from act 
human experience, how men’s lives are divinely 
changed--to show what real conversion means and 
what comes of it. 

Striking examples are described in John S. Huylet, 
the manufacturer, whose benefactions to the chureb 
and humanity averaged a thousand dollars a day for 
years; in Bishop McIntyre ; in Daniel Webster’s relation 
to John Colby; in A King’s Daughter, and her sons and 
~—"' and in others of whom impressive incidents 
are told. 


A Rare Record of Christly Leading into 
Christian Life 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
44-60 East 23d St., New York 
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gut is only ten minutes by tube from New 
York City, and yet there is no record wor- 
thy of the name. The nearest approach to 
adequate information I found in certain 
newspapers. In April, 1909, when com- 
pletion was still a year distant, the Hudson 
County Observer published a partial list of 
the killed and injured. Jt filled four col- 
umns. The total number of the dead can 
not even be estimated. I know of twenty- 
five. ‘These were either killed instantly or 
died within a few days. Those who lin- 
gered and were carried away by friends 
were never scored against the cut, but were 
put in the list of miscellaneous injured, 
which contained hundreds of names. (And 
the most remarkable thing about this tre- 
mendous undertaking, said the press-agent, 
was that it did not cost a single life!) 


Yet, at the time, Dosch was inclined to be 
a bit incredulous, and made his way con- 
fidently. up to the blasting foreman, a big 
two-fisted smiling Irishman, to find out, 
this time for sure. Says he: 


“So you kill a man occasionally,” I 
remarked to him. 

“Oh, they get bumped,” he replied, ‘‘if 
they don’t get out of the way.” 


And this was all that he had to say, but 
Dosch soon found out that the life of a 
wop ashore is a hard one. He just ‘‘don’t 
count” and this also applies to the wops 
who dump refuse from the scows into the 
open sea. As we read: 


These scows are towed out regardless of 
weather, and as the tows plunge head-on 
into the green rollers, and the tow-line 
tautens, solid masses of water sweep the 
scows from end to end. Even sailors sel- 
dom know anything so bad. But the great- 
est danger comes at the dumping-ground, 
where the scowman must run along a 
greasy, slippery, twelve-inch plank, to 
knock out the traps. The scows roll and 
plunge and are hampered by their tow- 
lines in a free sea action. Worst of all is 
when the tugboat swings around and, 
anxious to be back in harbor, cracks the 
whip with its string of scows. 

To give the secowman some little pro- 
tection, Congress passed a law two years 
ago compelling scow-owners to rig a sup- 
port along the narrow gangway. Of 
course it had not occurred to the owners to 
provide anything of the kind of their own 
initiative. They even objected to it, and 
had a lawyer before the Congressional 
Committee. Wherever some one is trying 
to aid humanity, there is always an owner’s 
lawyer to object. This particular objector 
gave as his reason that the scowmen did 
not need the ropes. 

“Why,”’ he said, “‘ they will cut any rope 
and tie one end around their waist and 
fasten the other end to the scow, and they 
Will run all around there like a lot of rats, 
and if a wave happens to strike them and 
they go overboard they pull themselves u 
on the rope.” 

The lawyer seemed to consider this a 
Perfect argument against further protec- 
tion. But he had never been washed over- 

rd and faced death in a heavy sea 
against the slimy side of a scow. Outside 
New York harbor, where forty scows are 
dumped every day of the year, the inspect- 
ing Government tugs have long been in the 
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The Opinion of Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Turn to your set of Holmes—the volume containing, “Our Hundred Days 
in Europe.” On pages thirteen and seventeen, or thereabouts, depending 
on the edition, you will find the following expression of opinion and nar- 


rative of experience : 


“With the other gifts came a small tin box... . 
I supposed it to hold some pretty gimcrack, sent 
as a pleasant parting token of remembrance ... - 
It proved ts be a most valued daily companion, 
useful at all times, never more so than when the 
winds were blowing hard and the ship was strug- 
gling with the waves. There must have been 
some magic secret in it, for I am sure that I looked 
five years younger after closing that little box than 
when I opened it... . 


‘*The first morning at sea revealed the mystery of 
the little round tin box. The process of shaving, 
never a delightful one, is a very unpleasant and 
awkward piece of business when the floor on 
which one stands, the glass in which he looks, 
and he himself -are all describing those complex 
curves which makes cycles and epicycles seem 
like simplicity itself. The little box contained a 
reaping machine, which gathered the capillary 
harvest of the past twenty-four hours with a 
thoroughness, 4 rapidity, a security and a facility 


which were a surprise, almost a revelation... . 


“The mowing operation required no glass, could 
be performed with almost reckless boldness, as 
one cannot cut himself, and in fact had become a 
leasant amusement instead of an irksome task. 
pene never used any other means of shaving 
from that day to this.... I determined to let 
other persons know what a convenience 
found the ‘Star Razor’ of Messrs. Kampf, of 
New York without fear of reproach for so doing. 
I know my danger,—does not Lord Byron say, 
*I have even been accused of writing puffs for 
Warren’s blacking >” 1 was once offered. pay for 
a poem in praise of a certain stove polish, but I 
declined. It is pure good-will to my race which 
leads me to commend the Star Razor to all who 
travel by land or sea, as well as to all who stay 
at home.” 


We h: ve written a booklet ourselves that 
tells sacre about the Star Safety Razor. 
We will send it gladly on request. 


Price, with automatic stropper, $6.75 to $14.00. Other styles, $1.75 to $5.25 


KAMPFE BROTHERS 
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Will You Try At Our Risk? 


Read THIS! Use Come-Packt Furniture in your home for a y 
the test of service—your money back any time you say. THAT’S the proof. 


Made from choicest of hardwood—Quarter Sawn White 
Oak—splendidly fashioned, honestly built and hand- 

0 i . Exclusive designs that are simple, dig- 
nified, forever pleasing. Your choice of eight finishes. 


And You Save Over Half 


by buying direct from our factories. 
Our new Toledo plant makes still F 
greater economy and prompter ship- fF 
Our big ‘“‘Money- — 
Back Catalog” has six money-saving F 
departments. A Postcard brings it — 
postpaid. Write TODAY to 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 


1219 Fernwood Avenue, 
(Formerly Ann Arbor) 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Illustrated 
K-11-C 
Price 
$50.00 


Perfect 
Tools in 
Perfect Condition 


bea know how easy it is for tools to get misplaced—how quickly 
they get rusty and lose their sharpness—when you try to keep 
them in the old time tool box. Itis almost impossible, no matter how 
hard you try. For these reasons you should be particularly interested in 


KEEN KUTTER 


TOOL CABINETS 


Every tool, from the smallest gimlet to the largest saw. has a place ofitsown. Whert 
you want a tool you just naturally reach up and get it. They never touch each other, 
so they can’t get dullthat way. They don’t get rusty, for the air-tight doors keep out 
dirt and moisture. Every tool is the best of its kind—the Keen Kutter trademark is 


your guarantee, It has stood for highest quality in tools for over 45 years. 

Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets are the only tool cabinets made containing a complete set 
of tools under one trademark and guarantee that means money back if not satisfied. 
Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets vary in price from $8.50 to $125.00, depending cn the number 
and kinds of tools selected. All cabinets contain such accessories as sandpaper, glue, 
nails, oilstones, etc. Take a look at your size to-day. If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
Send for tool cabinet booklet No. 8%. Also for home furniture design booklet No. 976. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trademark Registered —E. C. SIMMONS 
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of the largest establish- 
ment in the world devoted 
exclusively to 


Merchandise 


Sharpening wood 
pencils is a great 
annoyance to 


customers. Wood pencilsmean delay, 
smutty fingers, soiled merchandise. 


Blaisdell pra. 


TOYS, DOLLS, 


Aeroplanes 
Games and Novelties 


F. A. 0. SCHWARZ 


Fifth Avenue and 31st Street 
NEW YORK 
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are sharpened in a jiffy by simply nicking 
the pzrer with any sharp point and pulling 
ff a strip of paper. The lead in Blaisde 
Pencils is imported Bavarian Graphite, the 
inest lead in the world, uniform, smoo' 
Blaisdell Pencils come in every degree of 
hardness, with and without erasers. They 
are sold at 5c, 2 for 5c, 8 for 5c and. Ic each. 
We also make a complete line of “*better’’ 
erasers. 
If your stationer cannot supply you, write 
for one of our special offers. 
Offer No. 1, tee, 8 assorted high grade 
4 — Oo _ eT 2, 25c, 3 ~~ 
gh grade pencils and 3 crayons. er 
0. 3, 50c, 6 assorted high de pen- 
cils with extra thick leads and 6 crayons 
of different colors. 


BLAISDELL PAPER PENCIL COMPANY 
4507 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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habit of standing by while the scowme, 
make their perilous runs along the twelve. 
inch plank, and they have saved so many 
that they have lost all count. 

Here again there is no certain way of 
finding out how many men lose their lives 
The scows do not clear from the custom. 
house, nor are the owners responsible to the 
adjoining States. There is no possibility 
of an investigation, no call for a coroner’ 
jury, no report of men lost. Frequently 
the men are employed with the utmost ip. 
formality—picked up in a hurry on the 
wharf at night, told how to knock open the 
trap-doors, and promised a dollar and q 
half if they get back. Some scowmen be 
come accomplished gymnasts. But what 
about the poor wop who goes out into, 
nasty sea on his first trip ? 

A storm is regarded as rather a boon— 
to the owners. The solid seas wash a good 
deal of the load overside, and, on the plea of 
saving life and property, the traps are or 
dered opened long before the dumping. 
grounds are reached. At such times the 
sea is at its meanest, but there is not evena 
Government tug standing by. 


Yes, we are dazzled by this century’ 
sanitations and luxuries, but as Mr. Doseh 
points out, the poor people who are mostly 
responsible for them, who build our in- 
proved railways and who go out to sea in 
dingy barges to keep our cities clean— 
these unfortunate people, wops, if you 
choose to call them, are completely lost to 
the common view. 


A PEDLER’S SAVING PADDLE 


MIL ISAACS was a Jewish pedle 
who eked out a precarious existence 

by plying his trade in the less civilize 
sections of central Brazil. In his light, 
but heavy-laden canoe, he explored fron 
mouth to source the heavy gray channel 
of the Rio Grande Do Sul, and scarce wa 
there a known waterway in the land whieh 
at one time or another had not experience 
something of his cunning and craft. Buts 
fighter? No. Not even Isaacs’s ow 
mother would have thought that. He wa 
unseemly and smcll of stature and the two 
American traders upon whom he called 
looked with mingled pity and contempi 
upon the crooked, uncanny figure that wa 
his. They were rubber folk, getting every 
inch of possible profit out of the poo, 
downtrodden natives around them, asl 
living at the same time in double dread ant 
danger of a native uprising which was sod 
bound to be, and which was sure to kil 
When it did come it found Isaac the pedle 
and the two men, Johnston and Kenney, 
shut up alone in the latter’s little twr 
story hut, a couple of hundred savagt 
doing a ‘‘Salome death-dance”’ before ther 
very eyes, and help of any kind maij 
miles away. Johnston’s little boy, Jim, ani 
Kennedy’s daughter, May, were constantly 
in their minds. But what was there 
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Herald, in which paper his story is now for 
the first time told? Well, nothing much, 
and his own despair was shared by the 
other man. (Isaacs did not count.) As he 
tells his story: 


“There is just one hope,”’ said Johnston 
presently. 

“You mean help from the Mundurucus 
at Itaituba,’’ I replied, ‘‘and there is not 
achance of it.”’ 

“Not unless ’? Johnston faltered. 

“Not unless one of us goes for it. It’s 
just about certain death to go out among 
those devils.” 

“And its six hours’ paddling down 
stream to the first hut of the Maloca,”’ 
said Johnston, ‘‘but I’m going to try it.”’ 

“No, you’re not,’ I said. ‘‘You’ve 
got Jim to eare for. It is I who should 


And how about May, if they get you?” 
asked Johnston. 

“Don’t let us think about that side of 
it, Dan,” I argued. ‘It will be hard 
enough for May, but it would be worse 
yet for Jim, poor little chap.” 

“Now, look here,’ argued Johnston. 
“It’s my place to do this thing. I’m no 
kind of fellow to bring up Jim all alone. If 
they get you, that leaves May all alone in 
the world. If they get me, why you and 
May can take Jim. I know he’d be treated 
right.”” 

“We'll draw lots,’ I said, and I meant 
to stick to it. 

We had forgotten Isaacs, and were not 
reminded of his presence until he picked 
himself up from his corner and shambled 
to where we were talking. 

I tore two strips of paper of unequal 
length and handed them to the pedler. 

“Here,” I said. ‘‘Brace up and hold 
these so that only the ends show. Who- 
ever draws the long strip goes to Itaituba 
for help.” 

Isaaes’s long bony fingers trembled as 
he took the two papers. His lips, almost 
as pale as his floury face, trembled so that 
he seemed trying to speak, but unable to 
frame the words. 

With almost a sob he crumpled the paper 
strips in his twitching fingers and threw 
them to the floor. 

“Gentlemen,” he said huskily, ‘‘I am 
going to Itaituba.”’ 

A desire to laugh seized me, and John- 

ston only stared. Isaacs stood there a 
reg of abject fear, his thin lips drawn 
tight. 
_“I know what you’re thinking,” he 
jerked out unevenly. ‘You want to 
laugh. I’m afraid. You can see that. 
But that needn’t keep me from going. I 
can do it.’ 

Johnston continued to stare, and I said: 

“No, old man, you can’t do it. We 
appreciate it, but es 

“Why?” interrupted the pedler. 
cause I can’t handle a rifle? What good 
Would that do me? It’s paddling that’s 
needed out there, and a few bullets won’t 
cheek a hundred savages.” 

There was reason in his arguments and 
We were both silent, thinking very’ fast. 
Isaacs’s knees were shaking from terror and 
yet he had the courage to go. We could 
hot doubt it. 

. appeal to you both,” he urged. 
“Each of you can see why the other should 


**Be- 
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This Christmas 
Give HIM a 


Gillette 
Safety Razor 


VE your men friends something practical—some- 
thing they will value. 


#. 
The GILLETTE makes a splendid Christmas 


present—simple, useful, lasting, sensible. The traveler, the 


Gillette Pocket 
Edition No. 500. 
Price, $5.00. 


motorist, the college man, the young man just reaching the 
shaving age, or the man who shaves at home—all will welcome 
such a gift and enjoy its use every day of the year. 


No matter what walk of life your friends may be in, you can easily 
select a GILLETTE to suit their tastes and requirements. 


The GILLETTE can be had in various styles from $5.00 up to 
$50.00—two of which are shown here. 


THE MATCHLESS GILLETTE BLADES have made the 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR the world’s 


standard. These blades are on sale everywhere. 


To your men friends who already use the 
GILLETTE, why not make a gift of blades, a 
half dozen or a dozen packets—6 blades (12 
shaving edges), 50 cents—nickel plated 
box of 12 blades (24 shaving 
edges), $1.00. 


If your dealer does not carry the GILLETTE 


line send us his name and we'll mail you catalog. 


NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 
WORLD OVER 


Gillette 
Set, No OO Tple 
t, lo ae 
Plated Sse Soa men 
Brush in Cases, 2 Blade 
Boxes, Velvet-lined Morocco Case. 


rice, $6.50. 
that 


Flexible Flyer’. 


Of course every boy and girl wants a steering sled, but they want more 
than that—they want a Flexible Flyer. It has more steering surface than 
other sleds. This gives perfect control. Can be steered at full speed in any de- 
sired direction, around all obstacles and past all other sleds. Also has grooved 
runners instead of flat or rounded runners. This prevents “skidding” and 
adds to the speed. Light and graceful. Easy to pull up hill, yet so strong it 
outlasts three ordinary slieds. 

Just the sled for boy or girl. Saves shoes, prevents wet feet. colds. and saves doc- 
tor’s bills. Saves many times its cost each season. Insist on a Flexible Flyer. Get 

the advantage of its exclusive features. It isn’t a Flexible Flyer = 


unless it bears this trade-mark. = a 
FREE a cardboard working model. Also beautiful booklet illustrated in col- (fu Xi 
ors showing coasting scenes,etc. Bothfree. Just write a postal, giving <g 
XN your name snd address, and say ‘‘send model and Booklet.’’ Write teday! 
N S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 N, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


28 West Second Street, Boston, Mass. 
“‘Ifit’s a Gillette—it' s The Safety Razor.” 
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Copyright, 1911, by James §. Kirk & Co. 


JAP ROSE 


(Transparent) 


ee 99 
The Bubble Bath Soap 
Delightful, Refreshing, Exhilarating, Cleansing and Healthful 
_JAP ROSE is a blending of purest vegetable 
oils into a perfect skin cleanser. It meets 
every requirement of Toilet, Bath and Shampoo. 
JAP ROSE cleans thoroughly and instantly. Con- 
tinued use means improved complexion and health. It 
lathers freely in hot or cold, hard or soft water, with: 
out iment. 
Give JAP ROSE a trial and be convinced that it is 
“the perfect soap for the toilet and bath.” 


Refuse Imitations. Look for the Jap Girl on the Yellow Package. 


AtAll and 
Druggists Grocers 





Established 1839 
soociel Trial Offer—tif your dealer isn’t handling JAP 


ROSE NOW send his name and address and get a sample FREE. 
JAMES S. KIRK & CO., 106-108 E. Michigan St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
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HIDDEN CARD’ POCKETS 


Fine Leather Bill-Fold ana Cardcase 


Just the thing for a man’s Xmas or birtliday gift. Made of genuine 
black Goat Seal, 5 x 3 folded, lined throughout. Has 7 useful pock- 
ets, including 2 with mica windows for identification cards, etc. 
Made to last for years. Cannot be duplicated elsewhere for same 
money. Our price $1. Above in Genuine Seal or Pigskin, $2. 
NAME STAMPED IN GOLD FREE! Any name stamped on inside in 
gold letters free. Emblems of leading fraternal orders stamped in 
gold for 25c extra. Makes a handsome gift. Orders filled promptly, 
packed in fancy Xmas gift box for 10c additional. 10c. for registiy 
insures delivery. Money refunded if not as represented, Write for 
FREE Catalogue of our GUARANTEED leather goods; it will save 
you money. Address 

CHICAGO 


U.S. LEATHER GOODS CO., 244N. Clark St., 

















PR Sed ~ . =e 
is 25 miles from Grand Central Station with one mile of Hud- 
son River front, It is a community of cultured people. 


Sleepy Hollow Country Club 


is nearby. Castle Philipse, built in 1683 on the property, is 
worthy of a visit. 


AMONG THE TREES 


but peeping out over the Hudson, the house shown above is 
a splendid investment. Features include Billiard Room, 
immense Living Room, 8 open fire-places, sleeping porch, 3 
baths. hot water heat, and a splendidly built and planned 
house rightthrough. Present price is certain to mean future 
profit for the lucky buyer. 
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not go. One leaves a boy to the ways of 
the world, the other leaves a woman. 
What do I leave? Nothing, gentlemen. I 
have no relative in this world. There is 
no man whom I[ may eall friend. If I am 
killed there is no harm done. The loss of 
a poor Jew pedler will not bereave the 
world. There is none to weep over my 
death. 

“And, anyway,” he added a little 
eagerly, ‘‘perhaps I may come through all 
right.”’ 

‘“There isn’t a chance in ten thousand,”’ 
said Johnston; ‘‘if there was we would 
all go.” 

The pedler winced. 

‘Where are the paddles?”’ he asked. 

Johnston handed them into his tremb- 
ling fingers. The feel of the wood seemed 
to steady him a little. There was a great 
choking sob stifled somewhere down in my 
throat. Johnston’s voice trembled as he 
instructed Isaacs how to creep through the 
grass to the canoe and told him how we 
would cover his escape from the roof as 
best we could. : 

**Good-by, my friend,” he said at last. 
“Don’t believe that stuff about no one to 
weep over your grave. Don’t believe that 
stuff about leaving no friends.”’ 

The pedler choked back a little ery and 
lay down by the door ready to crawl out 
when we should signal him from the roof. 
Johnston and I climbed through a trap to 
the top of the shack and crept to the very 
edge of the roof. We banged lightly on 
the wall with the stocks of our rifles to 
signal Isaacs. 

Ever so slowly the door opened, and a 
poor-looking, gaunt form wriggled snake- 
like over the sill and sneaked along through 
the grass to the left in the direction of the 
river. The savages were in the woods to 
the right and in front of the cabin. Isaacs 
was half way to the canoe and we thought 
he was safe. It seemed that he was ad- 
vancing by inches. We wanted to shout 
to him to urge him forward. 

Suddenly there was a vivid flash at the 
edge of the wood, and we knew he was dis- 
covered. A band of natives rushed from 
cover and charged down upon Isaacs, who 
leapt to his feet and ran with the fleetness 
of terror. Pumping our repeaters as fast 
as we could handle them, Johnston and I, 
from the roof, rolled over three of the lead- 
ing savages. Several tript over the writh- 
ing bodies and we fired into the bulk of 
them. The charge was checked for an in- 
stant, and the Pararauates paused to re- 
turn the fire. A few bullets and many 
arrows clattered against the walls and the 
natives seemed to think we were firing from 
the room. In the seconds that they stood 
there we sent five plunging to the turf. 
Others from the wood directed their 
missiles against the cabin, and those in 
pursuit of Isaacs ran after him. 

He gained the canoe and shoved off into 
the stream with the arrows falling into the 
water about him. Far over toward the 
other shore he paddled, where he would be 
out of range, but the natives waded into 
the shallow water and hurled spears and 
arrows at the pedler. When he had round- 
ed a bend in the stream we returned to 
the room. 

Hours we waited and fought there in 
| that little cabin, and always we thought of 
| Isaaes, the man we’had thought a coward, 
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Esterbrook 


Stee/ Pens 


250 Styles 


For business, 
the home, schools 
—every purpose. 


Backed by 
a half-century’s 
reputation. 


At all stationers. 


7 The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co, 
95 John St., New York. 


Works: Camden, N. J. 








Double Grip 


NEAT AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


THE ‘“.NIACARA’’ CLIP 


Paper Clip 


AN OFFICE ° 
NECESSITY 


100 in Each Box 


Sample Box lic. 


NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


** Largest Clip Makers in the World.”’ 





Repres 
tion Clea 
State ful 


900 Adams Express Bldg. 


entative Wanted for ‘‘Morrow” Electric Suc 
ner, in each city. Price $35—guaranteed five years, 
ly experience and standing. Liberal proposition 


and contract to right party. 


THE MORROW CO. 


Chicago 





Happiness Here Below 
that zt pays to cultivate optimism. Read Walter DeVoe’s 
“LittiLe Stuvies in SeEvr-HEALING.” 


from FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


depends so largely on 
one’s point of view 


$1.10 postpaid 








fin a few minutes of pleasant diversion every) 
day for a little while you can learn 


FRENCH 
CERMAN 
SPANISH 


ITALIAN 


Rosenthal- Method 


In your business, in your 
daily reading, in your 
conversation, or in your 
trip abroad, a speaking 
and writing familiarity 
with one or more of these 
languages is an invalu- 
able accomplishment. 


The Celebrated, Natural 


for Quick Language Study 





Every 
brated 


Successful, because it is nature’s own 


Almost unconsciously you glide into thinking in the new 
language, this being the natural, sure way of becomil 

familiar with the new tongue. 
write the new language in surprisingly short time. 


During the vacation, on the cars coming and going 
to business, in odd moments, you can become familiar 
with French, German, or Spanish, by giving only thirty 
minutes a day for eight or ten weeks. 


Direct lessons from great linguists 


ercises are su 
languages. This affords the benefits of a private instructor. 


THOUSANDS OF “DIGEST”’ READERS HAVE USED IT 


method 


You v ill speak, think, 


30 minutes a day for ten weeks 


urchaser is entitled to membership in the cele 
osenthal correspondence school, in which his ex 
pervised by eminent linguists in the three 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Price for each language, $6 
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“T’ve got something more to live for 
now,” said Johnston. ‘‘I want to see that 
man again and take his hand.” 

The sun came up and there was as yet 
no help from Itaituba. A dozen times 
during the night we had fought off the 
marauders. Once at the very windows 
we bad fought them with knives. 

At seven o’clock Johnston tried to snatch 
alittle sleep while I stood guard. He had 
slept for perhaps four hours and there had 
not been a sound from the savages. I 
began to hope that they had gone away. 
Their losses had been terrible. I held my 
hat to the window on the end of a stick, 
and it was pierced by an arrow. 

Just then far down the river I heard the 
reports of rifles. 

“Get up,’’ I yelled at Johnston. ‘‘ They’re 
coming! Isaacs got through, God bless 
him!”’ 

Help indeed was near at hand. Soon the 
two men were safe, and then, we are told: 


The first question we asked was of Isaacs. 
The leader of the Mundurucus said: 

“The little man is much badly hurt. 
The women are caring for him.” 

“Will he die? Will he die?’ asked 
Johnston. : 

The Indian only shrugged his shoulders. 

We stopt to bury Joao, and then went 
to Itaituba. We were exhausted, but we 
could not wait to see Isaacs. In a little 
hut we found him, stretched on some heavy 
blankets, an aged woman treating him with 
herbs and potions. We knew that she 
would save him if he was to be saved, for 
the women of the forest are very wise in 
healing wounds. 

Isaacs smiled up at us as we leaned over 
him. He was conscious, but very weak. 

“Good-by again, my friends,” he said, 
lingering over the epithet. ‘‘I am glad to 
see you both and to think of the little boy, 
Jim, and the beautiful woman. It was 
in the side they got me—with an arrow. 
And now—now—I have some one to care.” 





BITS OF WISDOM FROM CHINA 


HAT the capital of China may be at 
this time next year is an open ques- 
tion. There may be more than one, per- 
haps, and if the great Empire should be 
split up into as many republics as it has 
provinces there would be eighteen capitals, 
and we might have to revise our geogra- 
phies and get some fresh ideas about all 
these cities. It may be in anticipation of 
some such event that Dr. William Edgar 
Geil has made a tour of these towns, and 
has written a book on “The Eighteen 
Capitals of China” (Lippincott), in which 
he tells something about every one of them. 
Under the irrepressible impact of the new 
civilization the relics of the old order are 
disappearing with marvelous swiftness, and 
Dr. Geil tries in this book to preserve a 
Tecord of some of the literature, customs, 
and historic associations that every one will 
Tegret to lose when China adopts derby 
hats, patent-leather shoes, and millinery 
and other fixings from Paris. 
This is not Dr. Geil’s first trip through 
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“T have been carrying a Hamilton 
for the past eight years, 


and in twenty years I have found no watch that gives the satisfaction 
that the Hamilton Watch does.’’ —Conductor C. Smith, Chicago & Alton R. R. 


Cut? The - 


mM 
Aatch | 
The Railroad Timekeeper of America 


Conductor C. Smith of the Chicago & Alton 


Over one-half (about . trains “The Red Hummer: 
56%) of the Engineers, (amp ) 
te Sy 
it 


i t a 

12-size thin model. We eanip 

i Batet ag Mt ge Mey to 
Firemen, Conductors Safety Numerical Di 























and Trainmen on Am- 
erican railroads 
where official 
time inspection 
is maintained 
carry Hamilton 
Watches. 


About four years 
ago the Hamilton 12- 
size Watch was intro- 
duced. This watch is 
— in accuracy and 
reliability to the larger rail- 
road sizes in spite of the fact 
that it is the thinnest 12-size 19 or 
23 jewel watch made in America. 

Hamiltons are made in all stand- 
ard sizes. Prices of watches vary 
according to movement and case 
from $38.50 to $125.00. 
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Aamiltan 


Your jeweler can supply a 
Hamilton movement to fit your 
present watch case if you desire. 
Ask him what he knows about 
the Hamilton Watch. 


Write for The Timekeeper” 


This book is well worth having and 
saving against the day when you will 
want to buy a watch. We gladly send 
it to any one interested in the purchase 
of a watch. 


HAMILTON WATCH CoO., 




















Matchless Pocket Lighter 











A perfect lighter. Occupiesno more space in the 
A tea pocket than a pencil. Indispensable to 
‘water- every sinoker, hunter, fisher- 
proof.with man,and automobilist. 
perfect ignition. Heavily avd 
Satisfaction guaran- zs a 
teed or money refunded. Sent _* — 
post-paid. complete with pocket clip of finest 
35c. Special proposition to agents and dealers. material. 
SCHILLER MFG. CO., Dept. E-5, Schiller Bldg., CHICAGO 





Pipe Smoking Without Nicotine 


Turco-American GlassPipe 


Smokes cool and sweet andclean. It has two bowls. An 
inner one of fine meershaum, from which the smoke is 
drawn through vents into an outer one of tough, anneal- 
ed, non-absorbent glass. | Here the moisture and nico- 
tine collect and remain. That's why only cool, clean 
smoke reaches the mouth—why the pipe never bites. 
Every grain of tobacco burns to a white ash. No wet 
residue to throw away, and the last whiff 1s as sweetas 
the first. Easily cleaned and leaves no offensive smell 
in rooms or clothes. Send for one. Smoke it a werk, 
and if not satisfied money will be refunded. $1.50 
Postpaid. With handsome, durable Case $2.00. State 
preference for straight or curved stem. 

Send for FREE booklet “HISTORY OF SMOKING” 
Turco-American Pipe €0., 2 Birch Cres’t, Rochester, N. ¥. 

All kinds of pipe repairing, artificial coluring 
and pipe specialties. 


THE STEPPING-STONE TO WEALTH 


. is the systematic saving of money. You and 
members of your family can easily cultivate this 
admirable habit by putting a dimein 


Grab’s Keyless 
Basket Bank 


Your money accumulates 
rapidly. Deposit of each coin registered 
automatically. Capacity $30 Bank opens 
when $5 or multiple thereof has been deposi- 
ted. Cannot be opened otherwise. Made of 
solid steel, oxidized copper finish. Size 234x334 
ins. Price $1.00, prepaid in U. S. Money 
back if not satisfactory. An appropriate Xmas gift. Order NOW. 


VICTOR M. GRAB & CO., B24, Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 












tits Fastest Way 
To Keep Your 


House Clean 


‘Ricumony Vacuum Cleaning offers 
a means not only forcleaning floors 
and floor coverings, but of keep- 
ing everything inside the house im- 
maculately clean. 

Walls and wall decorations, ceil- 
ings, filmy curtains, draperies, 
heavy hangings, upholstered furni- 
ture, bookcases and books, beds, 
bedding, clothing, the insides of 
pianos—everything in and about 
the house—cleaned with ‘RicHMoND 
Vacuum Cleaning can be kept 
absolutely free not only from dust 
but from moths, vermin and their 
eggs. 

Vacuum Cleaning can be 
installed in any building, large or small, 
old or new, town or country, 

Wherever installed, it will pay for itself 
in from eighteen to thirty months. 


“RICHMOND” YASHUM, 
“Collect the Dust—Don’t Spread It’’ 


Vacuum Cleaning em- 
braces every provedly successful type of 
apparatus. It includes Hand Power 
Cleaners for $29.00; ten-pound Portable 
Electric Cleaners for $73.00, and built in 
the House Plant for $225.00 to a 40- 
sweeper plant such as cleans Marshall 
Field's Store, all on our ‘‘Easy Payment 
Plan’’ of 50 cents per week and upward, 
or a liberal discount will be allowed for 


cash. 

The Portable Suction Cleaner 
shown in the illustration weighs but 10 pounds 
instead of 60. it any portable cleaner can 
do this one does. It is simple in_ construction. 
There is to wear out. There are no 
gears, no hragms, no valves. Nothing to 
jiggle "tng ‘o operate, simply attach to any 
electric lamp socket. Costs only one cent per 
hour to operate. 

Our * mac pecial Agency Plan” enables 
live, energetic young men to become the 
“RICHMOND V acuum Cleaning Representa- 
tives of their respective communities. Our 

“* Special Correspondence Coursein Sales- § 
manship,” together with direct instructions 
from our trained representatives, insures 
success, Write for particulars. Local 
agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for booklet entitled “How g 

Vacuum Cleaning Saves § 
Money’”’; also reference book giving 
names of 1,800 prominent installations 
all over the world. 


THE 
M°Crum-HoweE tt Co. 
Largest Makers of Vacuum Clean- 

ing Systems in the World 
GENERAL OFFICES 
NEW YORK—602 Terminal Bldg. 
CHICAGO—404 Rush St. 
MONTREAL—15RR Concord St. 
Branches or Agencies in 
Other Principal Cities 





§ This FREE Book 
Tells You How 


—you may receive the benefits of out- 
of-door sleeping at all seasons—the 
face only coming in contact with the 
crisp, out-door air—the body enjoying 


inYour 
fey 7ehs¢el*)eam 2 the comforts of a warm room, 
by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Provided with awning and screen to protect sleeper from 
storms, cold or insects. Instantly adjusted to any 
window without nails or screws to mar woodwork. Every 
ing room should be x. calor, 
A, Rd, If not at St es ae 
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EY) 
Out- 
Doors 


| which run along the top of the pages from 
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China. After various explorations in 
Africa and the islands of the Pacific, he} 
explored the Yang-tse, and followed the 
windings of the great Chinese wall, and 
wrote a book about each. His explorations | 
have taken him into three zones, and have | 
carried him far enough by land and sea to | 
put a tenfold girdle around the globe, and | 


jall the way he has carried an American | 


flag, 
preserves as the most cherished relic of his | 
travels. His book on China’s eighteen 
capitals is filled with multifarious informa- 
tion, of which perhaps the most interesting 
is a series of Chinese proverbs and sayings, 


cover to cover. Some of them perhaps are 
as applicable to human nature on this side | 
of the Pacific as on the other, and all are 
worth reading. Here are a few of them: 


When you are very angry, don’t go to 
law. When you are very hungry, don’t 
make verses. 
Man is a small heaven. 
The bully does not owe debts. 
You can crush people with the weight of 
the tongue. 
Standing with the feet on two boats. 
A stout eat is surely a thief. 
A deaf priest can hear a hen crow. 
After a typhoon there are pears to gather. 
Let the duck dress to kill, flat forever 
stays her bill. 

A tiger telling beads. 

A pirate saying prayers for the dead. 

Pearls wrapped up in rags. 

A chicken-coop covered with cloth of 
gold. 

A good drum does not need a heavy 
stick. 

No needle has a point at both ends. 

Everything fears the earnest man. 

A stone lion doesn’t fear the rain. 

When you gallop on the city wall, it is 
hard to hide the horse’s tracks. 

A rat’s eyes can see but an inch of light. 

A blind eat catches only a dead rat. 

A stupid thief stops his ears when steal- 
ing the bell. 

An ape may sit on a throne. 

A blind man carrying a looking-glass. 

The money-maker is never weary, the 
weary man never makes money. 

A cat weeping over a rat. 

You can’t play a fiddle behind your back. 

On the eastern mountain tigers eat men, 
on the western mountain tigers eat men, 
too. 

It costs no strength to watch others 
labor. 

Blame yourself first, then others. 

The dumb can tell when they are beaten. 

The bad die early. 

A rich man living on a mountain-top will 
have relatives from a distance. 

A small stone can break a large jar. 

You need a needle to draw a thread. 

Mouniains do not turn, but roads do. 

Pure gold does not fear the fire. 

Those who live near rivers understand 
the fishes. 

Rain at dawn means a sunny day. 

When the waters rise, the boats rise also. 

Hold your temper for a moment and 
avoid a hundred days of sorrow. 





303 Main St.,Quincy,Ill. 


When your 
oculist tells 
you you need 
two - vision 
lenses—be sure 
to get 


LENSES 


(Worn by over 200,000 people) 


For in all other two-vision lenses there isa 
line or seam between the near and far vision 
portions that makes the wearer look less than 
his best, and unmistakably brands him or 
her with a sign of age. 
» _Kryptoksare double-vision lenses that 
look exactly like regular one-vision 
lenses because there are no lines or 
seams in them, 





p pen you ., If he will 

hot, write us for the name of one who will, 

Send for our Descriptive Booklet fully explaining 
Kryptok Lenses and containing many facts of interest 
and importance to every person who wears glasses, 


KRYPTOK CO., 106 E. 23d Street, New York 





FAC TORY 


TYPEWRITERS REBUILT 


on any make of Ty writer. 
Save $25 to $50: Peotery Rebuilt’’ Typewriters 
perfect in quality, condition and looks. Durable and reliable} 
in construction and serviceable in every way. Buy from ty 
largest factory in the world with branch stores in leading ti 
We guarantee for one year against defect in 


and material. Write for catalogue and address of nes! 
branch office. 
mamutac’y American Writing Machine Co, 








345 Broadway, New York 








CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


= - isone of the strong features that heres 
Od y to earn the present world-wide 
Dorhioatee tion and endorsement of the Date ’ 
= PROYED TIP TOP DUPLICATOR 
printer’sink used. No expensitesir 
plies. 100 copies from pen-writt 
and 50 copies from type-writet 
original. Sent on ten days’ 
without deposit. Complete 
cator, with * Dauseo” Oiled 
Linen Back, negative roll, 
Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., “ Daus Bldg. ii John St. ‘New Tot 





Bronze Memorial Table 


Designs and Estimates Furnished 
Jno. ag mat Inc. Bronze Foundry 
538 West 27th Str 


ew 
Write for our rilestrated booklet, Free. 
They Induce Sleep 


Fresh and Rest! 


Balsam Ideal as a Christmas “# 
Pill You'll find their fragrance} 
lows 


delight, as well as restful 
healthful. Only a. few hou 
from the clipping of the Balsam Twig in the 
of the Adirondacks to the $ 
finished pillow in your room. SENT 
PREPAID 


Size of pillow 18 x 18 inches; 

weight four pounds. 

Write for large Illustrated Catalog of Outdoor Ontfittit 
W. C. LEONARD & CO., 96 Main St., Saranac Lake, Nl 
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foryou. If you are near him, you will be- | 
come black. | 
You can substitute a turnip for an egg | 
only once. | 
If the farmer is diligent the soil will not | 
be lazy. 
A big heart is better than a big house. | 
If you know how, a thing is not hard; if | 
itis hard, then you don’t know how. 
False humility is genuine arrogance. | 
Of everything he knows a little, but | 
knows but little of everything. 
Men honor the rich, dogs bite the ragged. | 
Alittle man may have a large heart. | 


A PRESIDENT “ PAID IN FULL” 


OUR years may not seem so long to 

some presidents, but to have been 
President of a South-American Republic for 
that length of time, and especially President 
of Santo Domingo, is not to be smiled at. 
Of course, Ramon Caceres, the late ruler 
of that Republic, was assassinated at the 
end, as the press dispatches some few days 
ago revealed, but then he was only follow- 
ing in the footsteps of the man he had him- 
sf assassinated. Says the New York 
Tribune: 


President Caceres lost his life by the 
same means that raised him to power in 
the politics of the Dominican Republic. 
About twelve years ago Caceres was a 
cowboy. Heanda number of companions, 
including his cousin, Horacio Vasquez, later 
President of the Republic, got together one 
day and decided that they would end the 
long tyranny of President Ulysses Heu- 
reaux, who laid tribute on évery industry 
and killed all who dared to thwart his plans. 

The conspirators decided that the only 
way to end the despotism was to take the 
life of the negro ruler. The young men in 
the plot drew lots to see who would carry 
out the deed. To the one who drew the 
sip of paper that appointed him execu- 
tioner Caceres said: ‘‘Give it to me; you 
can not kill him. I shall do it myself.” 
And he did. Caceres met Heureaux in the 
village of Moca, where the despot had gone 
to levy more tribute. Caceres fired, and 
Heureaux, after some effort, pulled his 
own revolver. But it was too late. He 
was able only to say ‘‘Assassin!’’ as he 
breathed his last, to which Caceres replied: 
“You murdered my father.”’ 

That act was the beginning of the poli- 
tical life of Ramon Caceres, and in the 
revolution that followed the killing of 
Heureaux he became General Caceres. 
After the fall of the Heureaux government 
General Juan Isidro Jiminez became Presi- 
dent, and he appointed Caceres as his 
delegate to the northern part of the coun- 
tty. Later Caceres became Minister of 


| War. He was Vice-President in the ad- 


hinistration of President Carlos Morales, 
Who later became his enemy and who is 
regarded as a probable successor of Caceres 
as President. Caceres became President of 

to Domingo in 1905, after General 
Morales had left the presidency on account 
of the existing political conditions. Two 
years later he was elected for a term of six 
years, of which he had two years yet to 
Serve, 


About a month ago it was announced 
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PLAYER-PIANO 


The instrument that makes you a musician 


Give your young people a Christmas 
present of perpetual novelty and charm. 


Mest Christmas gifts are things of an hour—their novelty 
fades and their value is fleeting. But here is a gift with 
qualities ever new and benefits ever lasting. 


The ANGELUS strikes the notes, does all the technical work, 
but you yourself give the expression as you would if you were 
striking the keys with your own fingers. 


Can you imagine a more delightful way to spend the evenings at Christmas time— 
different members of the family circle giving their own individual interpretation of 
the same composition? Everyone—everyone who has a love of music—has the 
means to become an accomplished pianist, for the ANGELUS possesses unique 
devices for personal control and artistic expression. Its music is individual and in- 
timate, and you have ‘all the world’s compositions at your finger tips. 

Only ANGELUS player-pianos have the famous PHRASING LEVER giving 


instantaneous and positive control of tempo; and the wonderful MELODANT 
bringing out the melody clear and distinct above the accompaniment. 


The ANGELUS in the home is an educational force, especially for the young folk. 
Its influence as a character-builder is far too important to be ignored. 


Consider these factors before choosing Christmas presents for your children. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., Pioneers in the Player-Piano Industry, MERIDEN, CONN. 


ANGELUS HALL, REGENT ST., LONDON 














“Volumes could be written in their praise, 
but-—every mother will know.” 


Enjoy an open fire this winter, but get the 
benefit of the heat usually lost up the chimney. 


By its simple, but unique construction, a 


JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE 


will warm one or two rooms on one or dif- 
ferent floors, and ventilate them without 


WHITELAW SANITARY 


PAPER DIAPERS 


to be worn inside the regular diaper and destroyed 
when soiled —soft as velvet — perfectly absorbent — 





fm Santo Domingo that President 


drafts. 
Send for our illustrated Catalog 
E. A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc. 
52 West Beekman Street New York 














medicated to prevent and heal chafing—shaped to fit. 
Dealers sell 25 Diapers for 25c. We ship 100 by 
express, prepaid, for $1.25. 
WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
32 East 9th Street P : CINCINNATI, OHIO 














It’s the Spirit 
of the Gift 


that counts. A costly, useless 
trinket means nothing. Show 
him you really thought about 
his needs and ease and likes. 
Get him 


We pack them in beautiful Christmas 
boxes for the purpose. They make the 
ideal gift for the man, because: 

They’re useful—every man likes to wear 
them. 

They’re comfortable—ensuring absolute 
freedom. 

They’re healthful—eliminating pressure. 
They’re ornamental—making clothes fit 
better. 

SHIRLEY PRESIDENTS mean sus- 
pender perfection to the man. Insist on 
getting them in the beautiful Holiday 
Box. All good stores, or direct from the 
factory, for 50c. 

Or, for silk, the last word of suspender 
luxury, $1.00. 


Your money back if he isn’t simply 
Delighted. 





If you would like three beautiful Art Panels (no 
advertising) for framing, send us roc for Presi- 
dent Calendar, ready for mailing November 15th. 














Tel 


PaPIOR UGG 
SWIRLEY PRESIDENT SUSPENDERS 





1734 Main Street 
Shirley, Mass. 











| 5% - 6% - 7% 


The Bond Department of thisinstitution 

furnishes investments—Municipal Bonds 

and Coupon Bonds—yielding from 5% 

to 7% interest. These investments are 

based on security of unquestioned 
stability. 


Address Bond Department ‘* B,*’ 


THE ISLAND CITY 
NATIONAL BAN K of 


KEY WEST FLORIDA 
CAPITAL $100,000.00 








‘triots, became the object 
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Caceres would resign and install in the 
presidency Federico Velasquez, his Min- 
ister of the Treasury. 

President Caceres, who already was un- 
popular because of the disregard for the 
constitution and the liberty of his ecompa- 
of even more 
bitter opposition because of his friendship 
for Velasquez and his support of his Min- 
ister of the Treasury in many acts of the 
latter which had been freely criticized by 
the people. 

The news of the assassination caused 
much excitement in the Dominican colony 
in this city, but after this had died down 
there was a discussion as to the successor 
of President Caceres. There are at least 
half a dozen candidates for the office, not- 
withstanding the danger that surrrounds it. 
Perhaps the foremost candidate is ex- 
President Morales. He had plans already 
well under way to invade his country and 
start an insurrection when he was arrested 
in Porto Rico on the charge of violating 
the neutrality laws. He was recently tried 
and acquitted, and is now at Jacmel, Haiti, 
not far from his own country where he 
commands a strong following. Ex-Presi- 
dent Horacio Vasquez, who is at St. 
Thomas, also within easy reach of Santo 
Domingo, also is a candidate, as is ex- 
President Jiminez, who is at Ponce, Porto 
Rico. There is a receptive candidate in 
this city in the person of General Eugenio 
Deschamps, formerly Vice-President. The 
chances seem to favor Morales, who is said 
to be well and favorably known at Wash- 
ington. 

It was agreed in Dominican circles that 
the assassination of President Caceres was 
a forerunner of an insurrection, and the 
fear was exprest that the disturbance might 
demand some action by the United States. 


Moreover the situation thus revealed is 
an interesting one, for under the new con- 
stitution adopted in 1908, there is no Vice- 
President in Santo Domingo, and upon the 
death of the President the Government 
passes temporarily into the hands of the 
Cabinet, consisting of seven Ministers. 
“And so, remembering the old adage of too 
many cooks, ete.,’’ one paper remarks, 
“Uncle Sam may yet have a large sizzling 
pot of boiling broth upon his hands; for 
it’s more than the suffragettes that have 
the suffrage in Santo Domingo.” 





SAN DIEGO’S “LADY VOTE” 


HEN the women get the vote, some 
of the men’ll be wanting it too,’’ 
was the remark more or less aptly turned 
out two or three days ago, and this was 
true in San Diego recently at all events. 
For the vote recorded there on the harbor 
improvement bond-issue about a fortnight 
ago was doubly or trebly the largest that 
progressive Californian city ever cast. 
And how happy they were about that first 
vote, too, writes the San Diego Union, 
which gloats to the extent of a column or 
two over this ‘‘maiden affair.” Yes, ac- 
tually, we are told of one polling place: 
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One woman entered the Park garage at 
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NARITA 


For /) ea 
Christmas 
Presents 


Cleminshaw’s 

Duo-tone Ribbed Silk 

Four-in-hand Ties 
Changeable color effect, 
‘*zew"’ in neckwear silks. 
My Price: Two Ties for 
One Dollar, Postage paid. 
Made only in one and one- 
half inch width, forty-six 
inches long. Dealers will 
be asking, at Christmas 
time, One Dollar each for 
a cheaper tie of this style. 

These ties are made 
with silk twist instead of 
cotton thread, making ties 
more pliable and the silk 
twist does not fade. 

Send for my catalog, 
which shows the actual 
silk of the Duo-tone and 
other men’s furnishing 
goods, also a diagram 
showing how to tie all 
styles of men’s neckwear. 

Twelve color combi- 
nations: 


PRINCIPAL AND 
SECONDARY COLORS 
417 Blue and Green. 
418 Slate and Scarlet. 
419 Black and Gold. 
420 Red and Green. : 
421 Black and Violet. 426 Purple and Violet. 
423 Brown & Lt. Brown. 420 Black and Green, 
424 Slate & Heliotrope. 423 Tan & Light Blue. 
425 Slate and Pearl. 429 Magenta and Helio- 
trope. 
References: Literary Digest and any National 
Bank in ‘Troy_or any of my thousands of cus- 
tomers. I employ no agents. 


Cc. G. CLEMINSHAW 
289 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
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This won't 
happen to you 


if you wear ‘‘ N F 10’’— 
the strongest, 
neatest, most 
durable _ laces. 


“N F 10” 


Shoe Laces 


stand a strain 
of 200 Ibs to 
the foot with- 
out breaking 
and insure freedom from all shoe- 





lace troubles. Finished 
patented fast-color tips 
that won’t come off. 


Guaranteed 6 months 


10 cents per pair, but worth many 
times that price in the satisfaction they 
give. Black ortan, in four lengths for 
men’s and women’s high shoes. If 
your dealer hasn’t them, don’t take 
a substitute—send ro cents to us. 
At all shoe, dry-goods and men’s 
furnishing stores. Write for book- 
let showing all our laces. 


Nufashond 
Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. E, Reading, Pa. 
Makers of the famous 
Nufashond Silk Oxford 
Laces and Corset Laces 
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fifth and Fir streets yesterday afternoon | 
A moment | 


| | Sew BE 


looking positively desolate. 
later she emerged, her face wreathed in 
giles. She smiled all the way down to D 
Street, where, owing to her rapturous ab- 
sence of mind, she was almost run down by 
a trolley-car. Did she resent it? No! 
She smiled sweetly on the frightened motor- 
man and passed on, still smiling. 


They made their mistakes, of course, this 
paper adds, but then they were no worse 
than the men, and one must remember that 
they were flustered and somewhat out of 
gear. To give a ‘‘sample”’ or two: 


At Fanning’s stables, Sixth and A streets, 
after a line of men had voted, there came 
amomentary lull. 

“Who’s the next man?”’ called one of the 
officers in perfunctory tones. There was 
a pause and then ‘‘I am,”’ came in a husky 
little voice, and a slim, blonde girl whose 
twenty-second summer is certainly still 
before her, stept from behind one of the 
beams where she had nestled in a flurry of 
embarrassment to await her turn. ‘That 
isI—I want to vote.” 

“Well, you shall, you shall!” said one 
of the watchers, and the pretty beginner 
was ushered to a booth with a deference 
that made it seem as tho the whole election 
depended on her vote. 

Shortly afterward an old, old couple 
came in arm in arm like Darby and Joan. 
The old man was somewhat deaf and his 
better half had to raise her voice to make 
him hear. 

“Nathan,” she said, ‘‘you and I ain’t 
agreed in fifty year, but I reckon we’ve 
got to now, because if I vote agin those 
bonds and you vote for ’em we might as 
well not vote at all, and I’m bound to vote 
onee before I die.” 

At 1120 Second Street Major F. C. 
Heard, a Confederate veteran from North 
Carolina, whose snowy hair, worn long 
upon his shoulders, and his gallant bearing 
spoke of an older school, was especially 
appointed to receive the women voters and 
personally escort them through the ordeal 
of the ballot. The Major held their hand- 
bags and their bundles and, in several in- 
stances, even their babies. He calmed the 
excitable, reassured the bashful, instructed 
the uninformed, and flattered right and left 
with a most convincing diligence. One 
desperate mother thrust a blubbering in- 
fant into his arms with instructions to 
“please rock it and it won’t ery’’—and 
the Major rocked with all the ardor of a 
charge on the bloody field of Gettysburg. 

In all the polls the election officers were 
businesslike yet very considerate and the 
kindness shown in instructing the new 
Voters was uniform and in nearly every in- 
stance appreciated. About 8 o’clock in the 
morning a woman voter at the polling place 
a garage at Ninth Street and University 
Avenue found fault with the dirt on the 
floor and the accommodations in general, 
saying that a special room with tables 
and chairs should have been provided for 
the women. But complaints of this sort 
were rare and one woman voiced the 
opinion of all when she exclaimed, ‘“‘Why 
it’s just like riding in a street-car!”’ 

One woman parted with the ballot very 
teluctantly, as tho she would have liked 
to keep it as a souvenir, and on seeing it 
disappear into the box took one of the 
specimen ballots hanging at the entrance 
and tucked it carefully away in her hand- 
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A Special Holiday Price on the New Thin 
Paper Edition of the 


New International Encyclopaedia 


22 Volumes 70,000 Articles Over 20,000 Illustrations 


The announcement of a special introductory price on our 
New Thin Paper Edition of the NEW International Encyclo- 
paedia(made in Nov.4 Literary Digest) offers holiday buyers an 
unusual opportunity to obtain this standard encyclopedia in 
desirable modern bindings at a most attractive price. The paper 
used in these new, thin volumes is of unusual quality—does not 
wrinkle or crumple, lies flat, and prints type and illustrations 
very clear and sharp. It is so strong that a single leaf will 
sustain the weight of an entire volume, yet so thin that the new 
thin paper volumes are only about ove inch thick and weigh only 
a third as much as the regular volumes. This makes the vol- 
umes very easy to handle and very convenient to use and read. 


The cost of printing these new volumes exceeds the cost of the regular 
edition; but by placing large orders for University Bible Paper, the new, thin 
paper, especially manufactured for our purpose, we are enabled for the purpose of 
introduction to offer this special low price to early subscribers. 
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This is an opportunity to get the New Thin Paper Edition 
at even less than the regular volumes cost 








Thin Paper Volume ¢ 
nd 


a 
This special price, however, will be available for on/y a few months —during Regular Volume ¢ 
the time the new thin paper edition is comingfrom the press. The first volumes are o _ 353 
already off the press; and a substantial part of the set will be ready for holiday L. D. 
delivery. The entire set of 22 volumes will be delivered within a few months. <= ¢ Dodd, 

The following endorsements indicate how the New International Encyclopedia Ry @ Mead 
is regarded by those using it: oo ¢ &Company 


THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN: “ Many subjects are treated for which we Ce 449 Fourth Ave. 
have looked in vain in other works of similar nature.” y Fy New York City 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE: “The New So Send ] 
International Encyclopedia is an entirely new work. * * * It is the best 4 end me sample pages 
encyclopedia for ready reference.” YY ¢ showing paper, printing, 

E SUN, New York: “As it stands, the New International is the &,” maps, illustrations, etc., 
most helpful encyclopedia in English that we have seen.” of your New Thin Paper Edition 

NEW YORK TIMES: “ Nothing better of its kind in existence.” oe of the New International Encyclo- 


paedia, with detailed information 


It must be remembered that the special price continues or" Segueling atiedudtiey pylta; te, 
¢ 


during publication only. To take advantage of this special 
price, co for sets must be made ow, as subscrip- 
tions will be honored in the order of their receipt. 


Weg tee satisfaction to every purchaser, other- 
wise sets may be returned. 4 re) i 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


449 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 
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IWILL, ctr aun SAFETY RAZOR 


BLADES keener than new. Double edge blades 5c. each. 
Single 24c. each. Write for mailing wrapper 
P. MacNEILL,170 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Guaranteed for | Year 











Silk Hosiery for Men and Women 
3 pairs for $1.00 
Toes and Heels heavily reinforced: 


The New Accordion Plaited Silk Necktie 
3 for $1.00 
Made in the fashionable shape and colors, 
SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 


We sell direct to consumer—no middlemen 
—that’s why we can make a low price. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. State size 
EASTERN HOSIERY CO. 
135 Broadway 














Dep’t D New York 


fit ina SPECIAL HOLIDAY PACKET 
a oaee Have Your Friends’ Names Woven 
9. 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


ORDERS FILLED IN FOUR TO SEVEN DAYS. 
Sumples, ete., free. Order through any dry 
goods store. 











AN IDEAL X-MAS GIFT. Can be carried in 
small bag, suit-case or pocket. Always ready when 
needed. Does away with umbrella-carrying nuisance. 
LIGHT, STRONG, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL 4 
The most convenient petal nce get tie 12 dozen, $2.00; 6 dozen, $1.25; 3 dozen, 85c. 
4 dispensable when traveling. ealers, or 
pce A eyers 4 CASH, Ltd. 


mailed on receipt ot peice. $3.00. $4.00, seco oe J. & Je on: eoerken 
faction, or money back rite today for Booklet. John UT STREET, . ° CONN, | 
T. Manning, Umbrella Mfg., 48 Winter St. Boston, Mass. — j 
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I can 


a Helping Hand 


The I. C. S. actually takes the work- 
ing man by the hand and helps him to 
prosperity. 

You may be working under such cir- 
cumstances that advance seems impos- 
sible, but the I. C. S. will show you 
how to GO UP. You may now have 
a fairly good position, but you can go 
still higher. 
set by thousands of I. C. §. men who 
have made good and are making good. 

Every month an average of over 400 
students 
spondence Schools voluntarily report an 
increase in their earnings. 

Think of a man who a short time 
ago was earning but $10 a week and is 
now earning five times that amount. 
Think of a day laborer being qualified 
as a superintendent as the result of 
I. C. S. training. 

These are not exceptional cases. 
There are thousands of them. 
I. C. S. will tell you who they are. 


Mark and mail the coupon at once, and the I. 
C. S. will offer you special advantages. 


I INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 931, 





Just follow the example 


of the International Corre- 


The 
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on my part, 
which 1 mark 
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0 STOP FRETTING 
OVER YOUR XMAS PRESENTS 


The most desirable, most suitable, 
ques and least expensive of all CORRECT 
ees GIFTS isa dainty 


“LENOX” Combination Xmas Box 
Sent to any address prepaid and insured for ONE DOLLAR 


Contents of Box x designed | for MEN: 
(1) 8 pairs 6 months guarantee bese 


choice Black, Tan, Navy, Gra Value $1.00 

2) Beautiful “Lenox” All silk Flowing: pone 
“Four in Hand” Tie to match, -- Value .50 
(3) 1 pair of quality Suspend Value 25 








ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. Tota! Value $1.75 
Contents of Box designed for WOMEN : 
1) 8 pairs 6 months guaranteed “Lenox” Satin 
Finished Lisle Hose, Black or'Tan, - - Value $1.00 
(2) 3 beautiful corner embroidered Pure Irish 
Linen Handkerchiefs of superior quality, Value .75 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. Total Value $1.75 


Don't forget to atte the size and shades desired. 
We refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’ss or any bank in N. Y. City 


LENOX SILK WoRtS, Dest. 24,5 W.31stSt., New York 


‘We need good Agents. 
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bag. Another, an elderly woman, rushed 
into Fanning’s stables as tho she did not 
approve of voting in the least. 

‘‘Well, I’m waiting for instructions, 
cried, waving her hands in despair, ‘‘ I never 
thought I would come to this. I don’t 
want to vote, never have wanted to, but 
I’m bound to give my support to these 
bonds!”’ and she had signed her name, seized 
her ballot, made a big cross opposite the 
‘‘ves,”’ handed it in and rushed out almost 
before the watchers had checked her name 
off. 

‘*Miss Blank—50!”’ called out one of the 
election officers at 1415 Upas Street. 

““T’m not 50!”’ sereamed the indignant 
spinster. 

““No, madam, 
your number.” 
Miss Blank did not vote for the bonds 
or against them. She disappeared like 
magic and never came back. 


certainly not! That is 





A QUEEN’S WAY TO HER PEOPLE’S 
HEARTS 


solcigoeg of Spain may well have felt 

alittle trepidation when she left her 
English home to become Queen of a people 
alien in blood, religion, and many other 
things that make for kinship and friend- 
ship. An unpopular queen is always in a 
wretched position, not only unhappy her- 
self, but the cause of unhappiness to many 
others dear toher. So Victoria’s task was 
far from easy. And if there is anything 
in omens, she must have thought the worst 
one of all was hers, when thirty people 
were killed by an anarchist bomb around 
her carriage, on the way from her wedding 
to the royal palace. But her courage and 
sympathy at this critical time proved to 
be the first step toward winning her sub- 
jects. The very next morning Alfonso and 
his bride evaded the court guard and 
traversed the main streets of the city in 
an auto absolutely without escort. This 
we are told in ‘‘Royal Romances of To- 
day’’ (Duffield), by Mr. Kellogg Durland, 
the well-known author whose unfortunate 
death took place only a day or two ago. 
In Mr. Durland’s book we read that: 

The members of the royal household 
were beside themselves with fear when they 
saw the King and Queen, in an automobile, 
pass out of the palace gates into the city 
absolutely unarmed and unescorted. But 
the King was wise that day. He threw 
both himself and his queen bride upon the 
honor of the people. As the car moved 
through the crowded thoroughfares, the 
people were first stunned with amazement, 
and then bewilderment gave place to a 
delirium of joyous enthusiasm. Eager 
hands grasped the car to pull and push it. 
Women fought desperately to get close to 
the brave couple, and the Queen’s dress 
was actually torn to shreds by the multi- 
tude who sought to kiss the hem of her 
garment. When they returned to the 
palace, it was one o’clock in the afternoon. 
Thus began the queenship of the little 
English Princess who heretofore had led a 
quiet, sheltered life in her island home and 
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| Next to the pleasure of propatiog a father, hus- 
iP. son, brother or friend with a set of Larter 
Studs and Larter Vest Buttons i is the pleas- 
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Illustrated Booklet 
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Give This Christmas Present 
to the Man Who Owns a Car 
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TY 


TIME-SAVER REPAIR KIT 


Repairs a punctured inner tube in 60 seconds—no ce 
ment, no patches, no vulcanizing. 

Merely insert this plug made of 
rubber over metal, and clamp it 





ight. 

Outfit contains: 1 screw cutter, 
for trimming edges of puncture; 
1 — forstretching puncture 

— : doz. Time-Saver rubber 

ugs, solid rubber on a metal 
Skeleton; 1 pair Rand’s patented 
pliers; enclosed in a handsome black case with enug 
compartments, 


Letter from a Jobber 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Please enter our order for two thousand five 
hundred more Tlme-Saver Repair Kits. It is the fastest-selling 
device we have ever handled, Trusting nine you will rush this 
order through for us, we are Yours very truly, 
NIAGARA MERCHANDISING co. 
Let us send you this kit by mail prepaid for $6.00. 
Examine it. Test it—your money back if not abso 
lutely satisfactory. Christmas is coming. Act promptly. 
Agents wanted in every town. 


AUTO TIME SAVER REPAIR KIT CO., Dept-7 














234-236 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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in the tranquil atmosphere of the Court of 


mes. 
dn Nothing more appropriate— 
Again her courage was put to the test nothing else so expressive as 


when she was called upon to witness the 
national sport of slaughtering bulls, horses, OOD 
yd matadors to make a Spanish holiday. (, i j 
says Mr. Durland: BSN i 
fi 


Christmas 


Widest possible selection of 


The Spanish people could never give 
absolute allegiance to a sovereign who did 
not in some measure share their joy and 
enthusiasm in this national and tradition- 
honored sport. So toa bull-fight went the 
Queen. Simple English girl that she was, 
with fine sensibilities and delicate feelings, 
ye can well appreciate her horror at it all. 
When the moment had arrived for the signal 
to be given from the royal box for the fight 
to begin, all eyes were turned expectantly 
toward the King, but it was the young 
Queen who fluttered the white scarf. When 
the crowd saw this, they rose like one man, 
frantically cheering their Queen. It was 
distinctly a popular thing to do. 

Ordinarily, six bulls are dispatched at a 
single fight, but, before death, each bull 
generally kills one to three horses, besides 
horribly goring others and sometimes in- 
juing one or more of the men. That a 
bull-fight is not a pleasant thing to watch, 
I know, for I have seen several. At one 
which I attended on the Day of Ascension 
(bull-fights are always held on Sundays 
and religious féte days), the killing of the 
six bulls was accompanied by the outright 
killing of eleven horses and the maiming 
of four others, while one man was tossed 
high in the air by a bull and two others 
hurt by their horses falling on them. The 
fourteen thousand spectators were delirious 
with delight and called it ‘‘a good bull- 
fight.”” 

The young Queen remained in the royal 
box throughout the correda, and thus con- 
duded her initiation into queenship. 

The year following the marriage sped to 
ahappy close. The Queen grew increasingly 
popular. As the months went on, the 
shock of the wedding-day drifted into a 
hideous memory, and the hearty enthusi- 
am of the Spanish people melted the 
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greetings of the people everywhere she Mail Order Department 

went. Nowhere on earth—not even in Flatiron Building, New York 
France—are beautiful women more appre- ‘ 
dated than in Spain, and Queen Victoria 
is lovely to look upon. She is tall and 
of majestic bearing. She has an abund- 
ance of golden hair which she wears in 
long rich braids wound about the back 
of her head and generally loosely dressed 


Cigars from Cuba 
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Many Special Xmas pack- 
ings of Standard Brands 


Special holiday list sent upon 
request. Cigars, etc., sent to 
any address in the United States 
without extra charge. 
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The man that is 
“Always Tired-Out” 
will soon be worn out. 


If the day’s work fags you— 

If an ill-chosen meal upsets your 
digestion— 

If asleepless 
night spoils the 
next day— 

Then you 
are not normal, 
but are below 
par, unnecessa- 
rily, yes, and 
shamefully. 

You were 
given a body 
that had an 
abundant r- 


serve fund of energy to draw upon in 
just such hours of need. 


The Thompson Course 


of Exercise is a rational, pleasant and easy means 
of securing and maintaining that reserve power 
which your body originally had and which you 
have dissipated by unthinking neglect. 

My Course is different from any other treat- 
ment in that it benefits (by natural movements 
scientifically applied) the governors of the 
bodily machine, i e., the lungs, heart, stomach, 
intestines, etc. All these are muscles and can 
be strengthened by proper exercise. Yet it is 
an amazing fact that until my Course was 
evolved, no systematic treatment existed that 
was based on this axiomatically natural method. 

The clearness of your mind, the strength of 
your nerves, your hopefulness and joy in liv- 
ing, all depend on the tone and vigor of your 
vital organs. 

I offer you something that will benefit every 
inch of your body and your brain through every 
minute of your life, and I offer it on free-trial 
terms that make it impossible for you to lose 
a penny. 

Are you interested enough in making yourself 
a normal human being to send for and read my 
book, ‘‘Human Energy’’ (sent free and post- 
paid)? You will find it very startling yet 
obviously true. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 


Suit 74, Exchange Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 
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When first she went to San Sebastian, 
the fashionable midsummer watering re- 
sort of Spain on the west coast near the 
northern border, she appeared like a modern 
Gainsborough duchess. Her stylishly-cut 
gowns, worn with grace and perfect natural- 
ness, were offset by great hats which were 
much in vogue at that time and which 
resemble the picturesque Gainsboroughs. 
She is a woman who can carry any amount 
of tasteful dressing, but her own preference 
seems to be toward simplicity. 

A more elegant woman one rarely sees 
anywhere in the world. The eye of the 
Spanish people, quick and sensitive to 
taste and beauty, instantly caught all these 
details, and even if her nature, disposition, 
and character were not as they are, she 
would still be idolized for her beauty alone. 

At Seville, in the south of Spain, where 
beauty is worshiped even more than in 
the north, the people went mad over her 
on her very first ride through the streets— 
from the railroad station to the Alcazar, 
as the ancient Moorish palace there is 
called. Throughout southern Spain—An- 
dalusia—there is a Moorish strain notice- 
able in the people. The women are of the 
swarthy type, with large lustrous eyes, hair 
of ebony, and deep passionate natures that 
one senses almost tangibly. As with most 
people of this type and character, the 
opposite type makes a tremendous appeal 
to them. The golden beauty of the fair 
young Queen took Seville by storm. To 
this day, and probably for all time, she is 
and will be known in the south as the 
“idol of Andatuma.” .. ... - 

A custom which prevails in Andalusia, 
and which nearly always results in extreme 
embarrassment to foreign ladies, is the 
passing of remarks out loud, by passers-by, 
of a wholly personal nature. When an 
Andalusian sees a beautiful woman he is 
filled with joy and gladness, and he wants 
her to know the pleasure she has given him 
by the fiash of her eye or the loveliness of 
her face or form—so he spontaneously ex- 
claims: ‘‘What beauty!” ‘‘How sym- 
pathetic.”’ ‘‘Those eyes!” ‘Such hair!” 
or what not. The women of that country, 
| from the lowliest right up to the wives of 
jthe most exclusive grandees, expect this 
| appreciation and miss it when they fail to 
| catch what strangers may say of them. 
| Queen Victoria had had this all explained 
to her so that she was prepared for direct 
remarks of this nature. Once she laughed 
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outright as an enthusiastic Andalusian 
cried out: {‘You are not only Queen of 
Spain; you are the Queen of Beautiful 
Women.”’ 





NATHAN HALE 


The Ideal Patriot 
By WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. $1.00 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


A UNIVERSAL AMERICAN 


O nameis so bound up with the book 
for boys as is that of the late W. Clark 









s\@ with Royal Flush Mixture To- 
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ever again satisfy you. 
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finest tobaccos. 


FLUSH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


V4oz. 25c.; 3$0z. 50c.; 4b. $1.00; 1 tb. $2.00 prepaid. 


Attention.—Send 25c. for large can 
if your dealer will not supply you, 
Illustrated booklet, “‘How to Smoke a Pipe,” FREE. 
White for it today. 


E. HOFFMAN COMPANY, Manufacturers» 


Established 1857. 





Wi FILL YOUR PIPE 


You'll enjoy it so much 
hat no other brand will 


It is pure, has a deli- 
* cious natural flavor, and 
is free from any bite. 
A perfect blend of the 


MIXTURE 


182 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 


Russell, whose death took place a few days 
ago at Bath. He was born in New York 
in 1844, but, as the Manchester Guardian 
avows, one thinks of him rather as a citizen 
of the sea than as an American author. 
For Russell had been everywhere that the 
sail or steamboat has been known to go, 
and in every nook or corner of the sea he 
found something of interest to big and 
little folk. His sea-stories probably out- 
number those of any other author living or 
|dead, and as one would be naturally led 
to suppose, his education and sea life began 
at an early age. In England it was that 
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A $5. PANATELA 
NOW $2.2 per 100 


Morton R. Edwin Panatek, 


is by all standards of comparison as good asq 
1o-cent cigar. It will satisfy the most cr 
smoker of imported brands. It is fully sy 
inches long, strictly handmade, 
of choicest Havana tobacco— 
genuine Sumatra wrapper. 
It smokes freely and evenly— 
never chars down the side, 
but keeps burning coolly and 
fragrantly to the last tooth- 
hold. 

The reason this cigar is sold 
at $2.40 instead of $5.00 per 
hundred is because I buy and 
sell for cash. I ask no credit, 
neither do I give it. I per- 
sonally buy my tobacco direct 
from the grower in Cuba, and 
pay him at least five weeks 
before the tobacco reaches the 
U. S. Custom House. I buy 
for less and sell for less. 


THIS IS MY OFFER 


Send me $2.40 for 100 
Morton R. Edwin Panatelas. 
Add 25 cents for expressage. 
At this price I cannot afford 
to pay it—you can. Smoke 
as many as you like—smoke 
them all if you want to, and 
if you then tell me that you 
didn’t receive more than you 
expected I'll return your 
money. 

If you want to know who 
I am and whether or not I 
conduct my business on the 
square, if you have any doubts 
as to my making good if my 
cigars don't, just inquire from 
any bank or commercial agency 
about me. If you don’t like 
the report you get, keep your 
cash at home. 

Illustrated price list FREE 
on request. 


MORTON R. EDWIN 
Dept. K, 64-66 W. 125th St. 
NEW YORK 


Make Checks payable to the Edwin 
igar Company 
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The Correct Seat with Comfort for Rider and Horse 


Whitman Saddle 


For Men and Women—combines strength 
with lightness; grace and finish with compact 
ness. Quality of material and const, action give 
durability. It embodies the practical suggestions 
of skilled riders and our 30 years’ manufacturing 
experience. Send for illustrated descriptive 
catalogue B giving the names of many prominent users. 


Highest Prices Moving Picture Plays 


Bare plots. No dialogue. Comedy, Drama and 
Western. Prompt payment guaranteed. 

Write for circular of instructions. 
Lubin Manufacturing Co., 2000 Indiana Ave., Phila., Pa 
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Anti -Nicotine Calabash Pipe 
HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on tholines of the original 
African Calabash Gourd. I have placed in it my famous 

Anti-Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-like material wh! 
absorbs the nicotine and uses {t to color the pipe like the finest Mena 
Three for One Dollar. ...°5.2°.°° tive we He 
fumes. It is always sweet, clean, dry. With German Silver mountings, #0 
cents each, three for a dollar. Sent prepaid anywhere with # copy of oF 





fine catalog of smokers’ articles. Send today. Money back if not satisfied. 
H. Menges, The Smoker’s Friend, 110 Menges Bldg., St.Louls, ile 
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he got his first start, and, says The 
Guardian: . 


At the age of thirteen he entered the 
British merchant service, in which he served 
for eight years. One of his first ships was 
the Duncan Dunbar; another was the 
Hougomont. In the Hougomont, while 
pound, for Calcutta; the third mate went 
nad and attacked him with a table-knife. 
This was probably the most thrilling ad- 
yenture of his career. 

. He left the sea in 1865 and ‘‘commenced 
author,’ publishing his first books, ‘‘ Per- 
plexity’’ and ‘“‘The Surgeon’s Secret,’ in 
1872, under the pseudonym of ‘‘Sydney 
Mostyn.”’ A couple of years later the 
yarns of an old Ramsgate pier-head seaman 
gave him the idea of writing of life at sea 
* from his own experiences in the merchant 

service. Since the decline of the school of 

Marryat, Michael Scott, Chamier, Glass- 

cock, and Howard, some thirty or forty 

years before, no one in this country had 
written of the sea from actual knowledge, 
and no one, with the exception of George 

Cupples, who need not be considered, had 
reflected the types of our merchant service 

inimaginative fiction. 

Mr. Clark Russell’s first sea novel 
(‘John Houldsworth, Chief Mate,” a 
study of temporary loss of memory) was 
therefore something new in English litera- 
ture. It was followed in 1875 by ‘‘The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ one of his best 
books, and very possibly the book by which 
he is best known to-day. 

After this his nautical books appeared 
in quick succession—one, two, or even 
three in a year. Of the novels, some of 
the most important are—‘‘The Lady 
Maud” (1876), ‘‘The Frozen Pirate” 
(1877), ‘‘An Ocean Tragedy” (1881), ‘‘My 
Shipmate Louise’ (1882), ‘‘The Emigrant 
Ship” (1894), ‘‘The Convict Ship”’ (1895), 
“List, ye Landsmen”’ (1897), ‘‘The Ship’s 
Adventure” (1899), and ‘‘ Wrong Side Out”’ 
(1904). Of his collection of tales and 
articles we may instance ‘‘In the Middle 
Watch,” ‘“‘A Book for the Hammock,” 
My Watch Below,” ‘‘Round the Galley 
Fire,” and ‘‘The Mystery of the Ocean 
Star.” Mr. Clark Russell published two 
orthree books of a miscellaneous character, 
among them ‘‘The Book of Authors,” a 
vast anthology of criticism; a sea-term 
dictionary called ‘‘Sailor’s Language,” a 
collection of dramatic criticism, and a little 
guide-book of the ‘‘ English Channel Ports.” 
He made several contributions to naval 
history in his lives of ‘“‘Dampier,” ‘‘Nel- 
son,’ and ‘‘Collingwood,” all readable 
studies, but not much more. He also pub- 
lished a book of poems. In all he wrote or 
edited some eighty-seven books, most of 
which are fiction. 

Mr. Clark Russell married, in 1868, the 
daughter of Mr. D. J. Henry, M.Inst.C.E., 
by whom he had five children. He has 
been described as a ‘‘a slight, middle-sized 
man, with a keen, pleasant, sailor-like face, 
great frankness of manner, and a capacity 
for clean-cut, forcible expression.” For 
the last fifteen or twenty years of his life 
he was crippled by the sailor’s enemy 
rheumatism. 

His father was Mr. Henry Russell, the 
composer of ‘‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” 
*There’s a Good Time Coming, Boys,” 
and many other compositions of a like 
kind. Mr. Clark Russell’s mother was, 
Prior to her marriage, Miss Lloyd, a con- 
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It Couldn’t Have Happened With 
MOTZ Cushion Tires 


Tire punctured — neighborhood bad—idle, curious loafers 


athered 


around—miles from a garage—no one to help her—this is the predicament 
that your wife or daughter may be compelled to face any minute, if she 
drives a car equipped with pneumatic tires. 

Yet these humiliations, troubles, worry, delays and expense are wholly un- 
necessary. For Motz Cushion Tires have forever put an end to such difficulties. 


The Trouble-Proof Tire 


Motz Cushion Tires do away with punctures, blow- 
outs, rim-cutting and dangerous skidding. And they 
are quickly applied. For they are guick-detachable— 
fit any standard clincher, universal quick-detachable 
or demountable rim. 


The Economy Tire 


Up-keep expense on your tires is wiped out by the 
Motz Cushion Tire. No extra tires, no cement, no 
patches, no inner tubes, no jacks, no tire tools to buy 
or carry. 

And the Motz Cushion Tire is guaranteed, in writ- 
ing, for 10,000 miles—two-years’ service. The 
average life of a Motz Cushion Tire is much longer — 
14,000 to 20,000 miles. A pneumatic tire does well to 
last 3,000 miles. 

Moreover, the Motz Cushion Tire gives a greater 
efficiency than any pneumatic tire. For automobile 
makers have found that, on a given charge of fuel, 
their cars travel more miles when 
equipped with Motz Cushion Tires 
than with the highest-grade pneu- 
matics. 


The Resilient Tire 


The Motz Cushion Tire is as resil- 
ient as the properly-inflated pneu- 
matic. This amazing resiliency is 
accomplished by means of double 
treads, undercut sides, slantwise 
bridges and secret-processed rubber. 
The double treads which are notched, 
also make this the non-skid tire. 
(See illustration.) (156) 


+e 
Note the resiliency when 
passing over a stone 
(Drawn from actual photograph) 


The Popular Tire 


In the year 1910 the sale of Motz Tires increased six- 
teen-fold, and 1911 records show an increase of 500 
per cent over 1910. 

Seventeen makers of pleasure cars now equip their 
machines with this trouble-proof tire. These makers 
produce over 95 per cent of all American-built pleasure 
electrics. They use Motz Tires, byrne ying the 
fact that, on the average. it would cost them $100 less 
to use pneumatic tires and $125 less for solid (motor 
truck) tires. Thus they give you a trouble-proof, 
easy-ridiny motor car, 





The Tire for You to Investigate 


Don’t subject your people to the humiliation of such 
street scenes as shown above. Don’t buy lire wo 
with a pleasure car. Don’t pay four times as much 
for up-keep as is necessary. Eliminate worry, 
+ so and expense by investigating Motz Cushion 
Tires. 

Send us yoy name and we will 
mail you ov est Booklet.together 
with the namesof automobilemakers 
who specify Motz Cushion Tires — 
also, letters from pleasure car own- 
ers who are now using the Motz 
Tire. Please write today, requesting 
Booklet 98. 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 
Factories and Executive Offices: 
AKRON, (@] 

Branches : 

New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City 


We also manufacture Demountable Solid 
and Cushion Tires Jor Commercial Cars. 





MARVEL SOLDER Instantly Mends All Leaks 
Solders Without Heat all kinds of Household 
etc. Patches All Machinery—Fine for Motorists. KS . 

Send roc. for trial tube. T 


Utensils—Enameled Tin, Iron, Copper, Brass, 
i 7 | AGENTS WA 
Marvel Solder Co., 1937 Broadway, Dept.25, NewYork auicx saes Bic prorits 











We have caught the fragrance 
of real violets 


Send 2c in stamps 
for a Sample Cake 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Dept. 8, CINCINNATI 














You will enjoy Grand Opera 
still more than you do if you 
will read Miss Mabel Wagnalls’ 
**Stars of the Opera.” You 
won't need a libretto if you 
read this book. In it the 
music and the plots of more 
than a dozen grand operas are 


M O R E so entertainingly described 
that even if you ‘‘don’t know 


one note from another”’ you will become enthusi- 
astic about the music and will be able to enjoy 
every aria with appreciation and understanding. 


ENJOY 
GRAND 


Added to the opera descriptions are personal 
interviews with the prima donne. Read these 
and learn—what Melba thought the first time 
she heard an opera; what Calvé practices for her 
high notes; and what has made Nordica ‘‘weep 
barrels of tears.”’ 


1z2mo, cloth, with many portraits of singers, 
$1.20, net; postpaid, $1.30. 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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LAW 


' Study at Home } 


Graduate correspondence students 
hold highest records and are most suc- 

cessful in passing bar examinations. Leading 
home study law course in America—recognized 
by bench, bar and highest educational authorities. Our own 
texts—lately prepared by Deans and Professors from leading 
university law schoc ools—Harvard, University of Chica- 
go, » Winois, lowa, Leland 
Stanford, and others. We guarantee to coach free any 
INESTRATION graduate failing to pass bar examina- 


AA * tion, 

We Make Your 
Home a 
University 
Legally trained men 


achieve the greatest success in business and 
public life. Abraham Lincoln, Edward H. Harriman, 
Thomas F. Ryan, Robert S. Lovett, John Mitchell, Samuel 
Gompers, John F. Dillon, and thousanc's of our most noted 
men and lawyers have st udied law without attending a resi- 
dent college, 


President Taft Says: 


“Every man wh > cmpente to Bc sub- 

stantial success in the business or rofes- 

sional world should bel legally trai 

Decide Now to study law, and thus make the 

first step toward a great and successful busi- 

meas or fase career. Extremely low cost—easy 
yments. Send free coupon for catalog. 


Our Great Offer 


Write at once and learn how to save 
over half the cost by enrolling now. Greatly 
reduced scholarships offered at this time to se- 
cure a large enrollment quickly. We reserve right to with- 
draw offer at any time; be quick, send in the coupon right 
away and secure full particulars of the most remarkable offer 
ever madc by any institution of learning. 


Special Business Law Course: 
for those desiring a knowledge of commercial 

law. Know your legal rights; keep out of lawsuits. Send 

coupon today. Don’t wait until the offer is withdrawn and 
it is too late. 

Send Free Coupon Cut out and mail this 

{re Se ss SB By Coupon today for FREE 112-page 
FREE COUPON 6 catalog and full particulars of 


@ our great offer to new students. 
LaSalle Extension @ Don’t delay—send at once— 
University 


a right now. 
i € 
Box 8379 Chicago, Ill. . LaS all e 


Gentlemen—Please send at 














once particulars and complete @# Extension 
catalog FREE, regarding Special e . 
Advertising Scholarships offered . University 
in your Department of Law. 
* 

Name .2.....cccccccccccccvcveccsscsscecs a Box 8379 

* Chicago, 
Street & No. .. ..ccoccccecccccceseseseess . at 

@ Illinois 
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Iding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, little water. 
Weight 15 pounds, = into small roll. 

Full length baths, far better than tin tubs, Lasts 

for years. Write for maken agents offer and description. 

Robinson Bath Cabinet Co., 693 Jefferson Ave,, Toledo, 0. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS ns 











ys 
$8 





for your Notes, Ins. Policies and Valuable Papers, is a 


BARLER NEW DOCUMENT FILE 


Made of steel, covered with seal grain keratol leather. Will 


last a lifetime. A perfect File for office, home, or safety 
deposit box at the bank. Opens likea book. 20surong manila 
pockets, 44 x 1034 in. with metal eyelets. Cord allows expan- 
sion, and holds fast without tying. Net price, $1.25 delivered. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


BARLER FILE CO., 60 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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nection of the poet Wordsworth, and the 
associate ir ker youth of Coleridge, 
Southey, '..8 ., and others of that group. 
She died in 1887. Mr. Clark Russell was 
educated in Winchester and in France, and 
went to sea as a midshipman in the mer- 
chant service at the age of thirteen and a 
half. He made several voyages to India, 
Australia, and China, but abandoned the 
sea after seven or eight years. He wrote 
a few novels under a nom-de-plume, and 
contributed to a few London periodicals. 

Like all prolific writers, he produced a 
mass of inferior work. Many of his books 
were dictated to a secretary, and, like 
most dictated work, these books have a 
rather inflated, rhetorical, literary manner. 
They have the eloquence of the orator and 
the merits of oratory. As prose they are 
not good. 

But tho his style was careless, and his 
judgment too frequently led astray by 
something taking and attractive, he was a 
conscientious writer. His books are well 
proportioned. They are well thought out. 
His characters have all been ‘‘seen.’”’ Even 
his ships have character. No other sea- 
writer, except perhaps Melville (and, in our 
own day, Mr. Elliott), has given such 
patient, inventive care to the setting in 
which his characters move. The Indiaman 
in ‘‘My Shipmate Louise,” the schooner 
yacht Lady Maud, in the story of that 
name, the 80-ton schooner in ‘‘ A Midship- 
man’s Log,” and the ship Grosvenor, which 
foundered untimely, are all as minutely 
realized as the house in which Pére Goriot 
lived. They are some of a small fleet 
which, under his house-flag, sail the seas of 
the world of vision. Those seas, up to 
now, are lonely seas, with very few ships 
upon them. They abound more in great 
storms, desert islands, and sunsets as far as 
our reading goes. 

His minute, pictorial realization of ships 
and the sea is his chief literary quality. 
He saw things so clearly that he could make 
them real in description. He vealized an 
incident so completely that he could make 
the incident seem real in writing. But his 
mind seldom wandered from the sea and 
from the marine character. He cared, 
after all, for very little of the world, and he 
was never quite strong enough to judge that 
little. His sense of character was narrow 
and rather superficial; his mind worked in 
one groove. He referred everything, one 
would think, to his own reading or to his 
own experience; he was not one of the 
lawgivers. He had wide reading, wide 
experience, and strong fantasy, but not 
imagination. 

At his best, in such books as ‘‘ The Con- 
vict Ship” and ‘‘ My Shipmate Louise,’’ he 
gives pictures of marine society which are 
as good as such things can be. They are 
excellent in their kind, but the kind is not 
the kind which engages the supreme and 
kingly intellect. The characters have the 
virtues and vices of seafarers. They have 
humor and strength, together with a good 
deal of commonness and much theatricality 
in moments of emotion. Character did not 
deeply move Mr. Clark Russell. He loved 
incident and natural beauty more. 

Still the gift often ran away with him. 
But in his best books and in his wonder- 
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Beaten, Dad 





pie ae 


One poor shot and the game is lost ! Such han ex. 
citing ad are one reason for the intense fascination 
of Billiards and Pool—These fine, lively home games 
which inspire the keenest sort of friendly rivalry. 

You can play Billiards and Pool now without frequent. 


ing a public poolroom. You can have in your homea 


BURROWES 
Billiard and Pool Table 


and play while tag are paying for it. No special room 
is ni he Burrowes Table can be set on your 
dining-room bn library table or_ mounted on its own legs 
or compactly folding stand. Only a moment isrequired 
to setit up or totake it down and set it out of the way, 
Sizes run up to 44x 9 feet (standard). Complete play- 
in: cosipment of i. cues, etc., free with each Table, 
urrowes Tables are used for home practice by some 
of the foremost professionals. Every Table of wi red 
size is scientifically accurate in proportions, to the 
detail, and adapted to the most expert play. 


00 
41° DOWN 

Prices are $6, $15, $25, $35, $45, $55, $75, ete., on 
terms of $1 or more down anda small amountea 

FREE TRIAL-NO RED TAPE 

On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. 
Play on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, 
and on its receipt we will refund your deposit. 
This ensures you a free trial. Write today for 
illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, ete. 


E. T. Burrowes Co., 709 Center St., Portland, Me. 














4) THE ORIGINAL HON-LEAKABLE 
9} FOUNTAIN ane 


"a eseds ince 
ee oes Christmas 


Among your friends 
you can probably count many who 
pe 5 greatly enjoy the convenience 
and luxury of a Moore’s pen, 
A Moore’s pen is as tight as a screw top bottle and can 
be carried in any position, without fear of leaking. 
When closed, the pen-point is submerged in ink. Un- 
screw the cap, push out the pen and the ink flows 
evenly and freely at the first stroke. 
unscrew the cap and drop in the ink. 
Moore’s are made in various sizes and lengths of 
barrels with pen-points to suit any hand. 


Prices range from $2.50 to $5.50 

For the holiday season the pens are put upin attraci- 
ive Christmas boxes. Those who wish to make a more 
elaborate gift can select pens with gold bands, gold and 
silver filigree work and solid gold and silver over-lay 
ranging in price from $5.00 to $45.00. These are en- 
cased in special leather gift boxes lined with satin, 


Every Moore Non- Leakable Fountain Pen carries 


WEN yore 





To fill, simply 





ful short studies he has set down the sem- 
blanece of sea life and of the changing 
beauty of the waters as faithfully as such 
things ean be done. 


with it the most unc 
For Sale By Dealers Everywhere 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 


Siome Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 Devonshire Street, Bosto7 eo 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Going Up.—It was a dark morning, 
and Mr. Dorkins was groping around in 
the basement, when somebody suddenly 
flashed a dark lantern on him. 

Mechanically he threw up his hands. 

“T’m the gas-meter inspector,” 
plained the intruder. 

Whereupon Mr. Dorkins held his hands 
up still higher.—Chicago Tribune. 


exX- 


Mosaic.—The teacher asked: 
did Moses live? ”’ 

After the silence had become painful she 
ordered: ‘‘ Open your Old Testaments. 
What does it say there? ”’ 

A boy answered: ‘* Moses, 4000.” 

“ Now,” said the teacher, ‘‘ why didn’t 
you know when Moses lived? ”” 

“Well,” replied the boy, “‘ I thought it 
was his telephone number.’’—Suburban 
Life. 


** When 


His Plans.—She was a lady visitor to 
the prison, kindly and well-meaning, and 
as she chattered with a burglar who had 
been sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment, she thought she detected signs of 
reform in. him. 

“And now,” she said, “‘ have you any 
plans for the future, on the expiration of 
your sentence ?” 

“Oh, yes, ma’am,” he said hopefully. 
“T’ve got the plans of two banks and a 
post-office ”—The Argonaut. 


Frightful—A young Boston woman, ex- 
tremely athletic, rides very well, and, 
seated astride her horse, she resembles a 
beautiful boy. Riding one day in her 
masculine habit, she had the misfortune to 
be thrown. An old sea-captain hastened 
toheraid. Raising her gently, he touched 
a corset, and shouted in wild alarm to a 
bystander: ‘‘ Get a doctor, quick! Here’s 
ayoung chap’sribs runnin’ north and south 
instead of east and west.’—Mariners’ 
Advocate. 


The Limit.—Jack Bradley, an Atchison 
traveling man, is a clever ventriloquist. 
The other day at Denton, Bradley had 
Forrest Warren, an Atchison Globe repre- 
sentative, chasing up and down the street 
and through alleys looking for a supposed 
farmer who kept up continual calls for the 
Globe man. When the “farmer” said 
“T want to pay him five years’ subscrip- 
tion,’ Warren broke down the door in 
William Gillan’s store in his search for 
the mythical voice.—Kansas City Journal. 


Dry Humor.—The Governor of Maine 
was at the school and was telling the pupils 
what the people of different States were 
called. 

ty Now,” he said, ‘‘ the people from In- 
diana are called ‘ Hoosiers’; the people 
from North Carolina ‘Tar Heels’; the 
People from Michigan we know as ‘ Michi- 
ganders.’ Now, what little boy or girl can 
tell me what the people of Maine are 
called ? ” 

“T know,” said a little girl. 

“Well, what are we called ? ”’ asked the 
Governor. 

“ Maniaes.””— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


This is the 


tobacco 


that put the pipe ¢ 
on the map 


Our friend the pipe never did have a 
fair show till Prince Albert came on 


deck. 


But now—doesn’t it seem as if 


everybody is smoking one? 
Prince Albert has done more to make 
the pipe popular than all other tobacco 


ever smoked. 


Men who never could smoke a pipe are 
They 
altogether satis- 
It holds its fire close without 


enjoying P. A. without limit. 


find it fragrant, mellow, 
fying. 


ever being soggy or slow. 


and leaves nothing but a 
and dust-fine ashes. 


It burns long 
pleasant memory 


It can’t bite tongues 





joy smoke’’—in a beautiful c 
Phe glass knob on the lid is 


and fra; 
be filled again, used forever, 
he will aiways have. 





For the man who loves a pipe here is the 
dandiest Xmas Gift ever ! 


A pound of his favorite tobacco—Prince Albert “the 


stal glass Humidor. 
ollow and contains a 


sponge to be moistened that keeps the tobacco fresh 
nt till all is smoked. 


The Humidor can 
so it is a gift 


Order this Humidor 
now from any tobacco or cigar store. 





Prince Albert is prepared by an exclusive, 


patented c 
Avoid substitutes. 


rocess that takes out the bite. 
All tobacco sho 


s 
sell P. A. in 1oc tins, §c cloth bags, half. 
pound and pound tin humidors and 
the handsome crystal glass humidor 


mentioned above. 


RB. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO 60. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 








“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I hear you, Ican hear nowas 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh 
something new— THE 
MORLEY PHONE. I'vea 
pairin my ears now, but they 
areinvisible. I would not know 
I had them in, myself, only that 1 
hearall right.” 

The MORLEY PHONE for the 































makes low sounds and whis- 
pers plainly heard. Invisible, 
comfortable, weightless and 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it. Over one hundred thou- 
sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila. 








A. M. Bennett Typewriter Co., 366 Broadway, New York 


You're losing far more 
vhan $18 every year by 
being without the Ben- 
nett. This light, 


time— 
stenographic charges—insures neat business-like letters, 
makes carbon of orders, does all the widely aavertised 8100 
machines do. LET US PROVE THIS. See the efficient 
work. Write forcatalog and Special offer. Splendid chance 
for agents. Foreign address: 75Cannon St., London,E.€. 














Rite-Lite a 


AARNE EY STENT 
Ever Watch Your Husband While He Was Shaving? Turning and 
twisting to get the light—to avoid the shadows? Using an ordinary mirror is the most 
exasperating part ofshaving. It would please him if you would give him a Rite-Lite. 
Makes the shave easier and quicker. Women need it in their Boudoir. Swinging arm adjust- 
able, up, down and side-ways, turns on swivel around to get the day or artificial light. 
Nickel fixtures. Price delivered—6 in., $2.00 3 7 in., $3.00. (Seven in. fitted with magni- 
fying mirror one side, flat mirror reverse side, $5.00.) Best quality French mirrors. 
IDEAL XMAS GIFT. Money back if not satisfied. Illustrated booklet free. 


RiTE-LITE GLASS CO., 245 North Salina Street, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


justable Shaving and Toilet Glass 
olves the Light Problem for Men and Women 
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Promote the Beauty 
and Purity 





of Skin and Hair 
with Cuticura Soap 


The regular use of Cuticura 
Soap, assisted when neces- 
sary by Cuticura Ointment, 
does more for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, 
itching scalps, and dry, 
thin and falling hair than 
all other methods com- 
bined. Purest, sweetest 
and most economical for 
toilet, bath and nursery. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment are sold through- 
out the world. A liberal sample of each, with 
32-p. booklet on the care of the skin and hair, post- 
free from nearest depot: Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., sole props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston, 

. 8. A.; F. Newbery & Sons, 27, Charterhouse 
Sq., London; R. Towns & Co., Sydney, N. 8. W.; 
Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., 
Calcutta and Bombay. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Deep Thought Here.—If a man were as 
cheap as almost any woman can make him 
| feel, no woman could resist him merely as 
| a bargain.— Puck. 


| Had Heard About It.—Cy—** Come on, 
Hannah, let’s take a look at old Wall 
Street.” 

Hannau  (nervously)—‘* Don’t you 
think we’d better do our shoppin’ first ? ”’ 
—Life. 


By the Way.—‘‘ What broke up the 
Suffragist parade ? ”’ 

‘** A shopkeeper hung out a sign announ- 
eing 5s. silks at 1s. 1134d.”—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


Informal.—Mrs. Back Bay—‘‘I shall 
want you to be drest by 3 o’clock, Ellen, 
to receive any friends that may call.” 

ELLEN—‘‘ Oh, lor, mum ! Ain’t 
goin’ to be in ? ’’—Boston Transcript. 


you 





Nifty.—‘‘ How does this noted healer, 
who cures his patients by touching them, 
differ from a regular physician ? ” 

‘* Why, he touches them before he cures 
them.”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Not a Home Companion.—Mrs. Hoy.LeE 
—‘‘ How much did her husband leave her 
when he died ? ” 

Mrs. Doyrite—‘‘ One more evening a 
week than when he was alive.’’—J udge. 





A New List.—TracHer—‘ How many 
zones has the earth ? ”’ 

Purit—" Five.”’ 

TEACHER—* Correct. Name them.” 
| Pupit—‘‘ Temperate zone, intemperate, 
| canal, horrid, and o.’’— Life. 








The Real Puzzle.—FatTueEr (impressive- 
ly)—‘‘ Suppose I should be taken away 
suddenly, what would become of you, my 
boy ?” 

IRREVERENT Son—“‘‘ I'd stay here. The 
question is, What would become of you ? ” 
—West Chester Critic. 





Incredible.— Miss ScrippLte — “ The 
heroine of my next story is to be one of 
those modern advanced girls who have 
ideas of their own and don’t want to get 
married.” 

Tur CoLoneE. (politely)—‘‘ Ah, indeed, 
I don’t think I ever met that type.”’—Life. 














50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $1 5 
COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT - 
THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 

SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


HOSKINS = Pui, 


912 Chestnut St. 





SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 





Not in the Dictionary.—A teacher was 
reading to her class and came across the 
word ‘“ unaware.” She asked if any one 
| knew its meaning. 

One small girl timidly raised her hand 
and gave the following definition: 

‘“* Unaware’ is what you take off the 





last thing before you put your nightie on.” 





—RHarper’s Monthly. 





Balsam Pine Pillows 


i “=U Breathe the health-giving, 
| fn \ 






‘Breath O’The Forest’’ Bal- 
sam Pine Pillow made from 
pure Balsam Pine Needles. 
Greatly relieves and bene- 
fits sufferers of Catarrh, 


nerve restoring pines when 
you sleep by securing a 


Hay Fever, Asthma, Ner- 
vousness, Insomnia, Con- 
sumption. 

Write for descriptive booklet. 


BSEMIDJI PILLOW CO., Dept.D, Bemidii, Minne 





This is Awful.—‘‘ Well,’’ the doctor said, 
‘“T’ve paid off the mortgage on my home 
in Woodlawn.” 

‘“* Cock-a-doodle-doo !’’ 
professor. - 

‘* Now what do you mean by that ? ”’ 

‘* Got your shanty clear, haven’t you ? ”’ 


exclaimed the 


December 2, 191] 





+ J ° 
The Secret of a Man’s Perfect Gift 

This will gladden any woman's heart, for both by 
name and nature (symbolical of love and joy) it 
most delicately expresses the sentiment of giving, 
It is made ov/y of nature’s sweetness 
—fifty times more concentrated than 
customary perfumes—no alcohol, no 
adulterant, 
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‘Rleges® 
FlowerDrops 


W hy not give“‘her’* a bottle for Christmas? 


At dealer’s or _fr $1.50. Special 
“Rieger's Flower Drops,” 


——_ 
LiLy OF 
THE VALLEY 


Xmas offering—Rieger’s 
silk-lined package, hand-painted or Persian 
silk, $2.00. “*Perle du Jardin’’ in cut-glas 
bottle in silk-lined leather box, $5.00. 
ention kind you want—send money in 
any way. (Money back if not pleased.) 
Aention druggist’s name and send for 
MiniatureBottleRieger’s**FlowerDrops” 
Rieger's ‘‘ Flower Drops*’ comes in cut- 
glass bottle—long-pointed stopper to touch 
handkerehief or clothing (drop unnecessary), 
Odors: Lily of the Valley, Violet, Rose, 
Lilac, Crabapple, Orange Blossoms. 
PAUL RIEGER 
191 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
208 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 


Paris New York San Francisco 





EXACT SIZE 





REGULAR BOTTLE 
INVITATIONS, ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Visiting Cards and Stamped 


Wedding Stationery. Correct Styles from 


an Elegant Shop at Moderate Prices. Samples upon request 
LYCETT, 317 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md, 





Miaranas eared rcaiken 

CoG 
IRIS 
BLESS if 


Custom Satisfaction in fit, 


finish and style; fast colors 
and good wear; guaranteed 
in shirts with the 
label. Atyour dealer’s. 








—Chicago Tribune. 
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He Knew.—‘ The object of the average | 


explorer seems to be to acquire enough 
material for a lecture.” 

“Yes; that is my wife’s aim when she 
explores my pockets.’ —Lowisville Courier- 
Journal. 


The Test.—Bitty—‘‘ Huh ! I bet you! 
didn’t have a good time at your birthday | 
party yesterday.” 

Wi.tire—“ I bet I did.” 

Bitty—“ Then why ain’t you sick to- | 
day ? ’°—Philadelphia Record. 


His Guess.—TEACHER (to class in geog- 
raphy )—‘‘ Johnny, the Hudson River fiows 
into New York Bay. That is its mouth. 
Now where is its source ? ”’ 

Jounny (after careful deliberation)— 
“At the other end, ma’am.’’—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 








The First Requisite——‘‘ Are you in- 
terested in the recall ? ” 

“Not yet,’’ replied the habitual candi- 
date. ‘‘ What I am interested in is a 
means of getting somewhere in the first 
place.” —Washington Star. 


Supply and Demand.—THE Wire— 
“ Big checks for dresses will not be in de- 
mand this season.” 

THe Husspanp—‘‘ Thank heaven! ”’— 
Baltimore American. 





A Bill-poster.—‘‘ Did that patient you 
were telling me about respond to your 
treatment? ’’ asked the doctor’s neighbor. 

‘“ Not yet,” replied the physician. ‘ I’ve 
sent him four bills already.’—Yonkers 
Statesman. 





Prodigies.— Jonres—“‘ Yes, sir, that boy 
of mine is a piano-player. Why, he can 
play with his toes.” 

Brown—“‘ How old is he ? ” 

Jones—‘‘ Fifteen.” 

Brown—“‘ I’ve got a boy at home who 
can play with his toes, and he’s only one 
year old.’’—Catholic News. 


Too Hasty.—At a lecture a well-known 
authority on economics mentioned the fact 
that in some parts of America the number 
of men was considerably larger than that 
of women, and he added humorously: 

“T can, therefore, recommend the ladies 
to emigrate to that part.’ 

A young woman seated in one of the 
last rows of the auditorium got up and, 
full of indignation, left the room rather 
noisily, whereupon the lecturer remarked: 

“T did not mean that it should be done 
in such a hurry.” —Tit-Bits. 





An “‘Appreciation.”—A young lady who 
had returned from a tour through Italy 
with her father informed a friend that he 
like all the Italian cities, but most of all 
he loved Venice. 

“Ah, Venice, to be sure !” said the 
friend. ‘‘I can readily understand that 
your father would like Venice, with its 
gondolas, and St. Mark’s, and Michel- 
angelos.”’ 

“Oh, no,” the young lady interrupted, 
it wasn’t that. He liked it because he 
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$5.00 Per Month 


will earn its own way thereafter. 


liberal with you. 


Send your name and address on coupon and 
we will tell you more about this unusual offer— 
more about this splendid typewriter—it won’t 
cost you anything and you will be under no 
obligation—- we won’t send a salesman. 

Tear out the coupon now—you might forget. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
, 158 G. M. N. State Street, Chicago 
3 


Here is the offer that astounded the typewriter world: 
° The machi ith th 
The Famous Model No. 3 Oliver—iype ‘bars that. strike 


downward—that makes the ‘‘ write-in-sight’’ principle mechanically practical. 
simple children learn to operate it in ten minutes—so fast the experts choose it—so 
strong a shrewd business man insists upon it—The World’s Standard. 


You Can Make It Yours So Easy—winaene °° 
No Cash Until You See [q—t!! you try it in your home or 


—no salesman to influence or hurry you—if you keep it you pay only $5.00 down—it 


Stop Paying in Nine Months, Only $50 in All— 


no interest—no chattel mortgages—no collectors—no publicity—no delay. 
the best typewriter value ever given—the best selling plan ever devised. 


If You Own a Typewriter Nowe. “Sa 
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Buys This 
Visible 
Typewriter 





It is so 


office, then you make your decision 


Positively 


will 


(You can get it before Christmas) 
“2 ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee oe 








Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 

159 G.M.N. State St., Chicago 

You may send, without placing me under any 
obligation, further information of your type- 
writer offer. 








Name 











could sit in the hotel and fish from the 
window.’’—Catholic News. | 








You can have the temperature of your 
home under perfect control every minute 
of the day and night and with as little 
attention as you giveaclock. » 


y APOLIS” 
I a cnaron 
With Time Attachment 









enables one to determine exactly the degree of Pig 
warmth desired during the day; indicate, on § 
retiring, the change of temperature for the 
night, and, by a simple adjustment of the 
time attachment, secure aut tically a re- 
sumption of the day-time temperature at the 
time of arising. Perfect heat regulation 
means health, comfort and economy. 


LATEST MODEL— 
CLOCK IMPROVEMENTS 





to any position for winding with key— 
also detachable—all windings with same 


key. Receiving socket for holding key. 


IN LIVING ROOM 


The “Minneapolis” Has Been The Standard 
For 28 Years 
Used with hot water, hot air, steam or natural gas heating. 
Sold by the wholesale and retail heating trade everywhere 
under positive guarantee of satisfaction. 
Send for our booklet. 


WM. R. SWEATT, Sec’y 
703 Palace Bldg. ease ince Minn. 


144 High St., BOSTON 218 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE 
900 Title Guaranty Bldg., ST. LOUIS 402 Garfield Bldg.. CLEV. 
1618 Pratt St., OMAHA 1417 Main St., KANSAS CITY 
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Successfully 















oy Raised on 


| BORDEN’S 
| EAGLE 


BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


HE ORIGINAL 


It insures a firm foundation 


fora healthy maturity 
BORDEN 'S CONDENSED, MILK CO... onl 
— — —= ee 
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Now Have Good 
Coffee Always 


Manning-Bowman Percolators insure uni- 
formly good coffee, clear, rich, full-flavored, 
healthful. The liquid coffee never remains 
in contact with the grounds, never becomes 
rank or bitter, no matter how long it stands. 
They make coffee quickly, starting with 
cold water. They are simple and easy to 
clean—no valves, no clogging—dandy as 
an ordinary pot. 


anning- 
owman 


Coffee Percolators 


are made in over a hundred 
styles and sizes, solid cop- 
per, nickel, silver plate and 
aluminum. 


At leading dealers. Write 
for Free Recipe Book and 
Catalogue No. M-3. 


MANNING, BOWMAN 
& COMPANY, 


Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning-Bowman Chaf- 
ing Dishes with ‘‘Ivory’’ Enameled Food 
Pans, Eclipse Bread Makers, Alcohol Gas 
toves, Tea Ball Tea Pots and Urns, 
Celebra 
M. & B. Brass, Copper and Nickel Polish. 





Urn Style Chafing Dish Accessories, 
.' No. 3893 











Absolutely 
Protects 
Fars and 
Clothing 
Against 
Moths 


A Piedmont 
Moth-Proof Red Cedar Chest 
—beautiful, decorative, unique, useful— 

a present that will mean a lifetime's pleasant 
remembrance by the one who receives it. Perfeet Storage for laces, 
furs, blankets, et. Moth, Mouse, Dust and Damp Proof. Orna- 
mental! copper bands and rivets. Many other styles in Chests, Chiffo- 
robes and Wardrobe Couches. All Prices, Shipped direct from factory 
at factory prices, prepaid, 15 days’ free trial. : Send for big, free 


catalog and booklet, ““The Story of Red Cedar.’’ 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST €O., — Dept. 13, Statesville, N. ¢. 












THE LITERARY DIGEST 
CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


Nov. 17.—British, French, and Russian troops 
make separate demonstrations in Tien-Tsin. 
Russia issues an ultimatum to Persia demanding 
that W. Morgan Shuster, the American 

Treasurer-General, be dismissed. 


The revolutionary forces in Venezuela. under 
former President Castro, meet with a decided 
defeat near San Cristobal. 


Nov. 19.—The excess of deaths over births in 
France during the first six months of 1911 
total 18,279, as against some 20,000 excess of 
births for a corresponding period in 1910. 


Nov. 20.—President Caceres of Santo Domingo 
is assassinated. 


Nov. 21.—A mob of suffragettes attempts to 
gain admittance to the House of Commons, 
but are repulsed by the police. 


Domestic 


Nov. 18.—General Bernardo Reyes is_arrested 
at San Antonio by a United States Marshal, 
charged with violating the neutrality laws. 

Judge Kohlsaat, in Chicago, quashes the writ 
of habeas corpus obtained by the beef-packers, 
but delays filing the order for four days to 
permit of an appeal to the Supreme Court. 

Nov. 20.— Nelson W. Aldrich defends his idea of 
a central bank before four thousand bankers 
at New Orleans. 


Nov. 21.—John D. Rockefeller is charged by 
Leonidas Merritt before the Stanley Steel 
Investigating Committee with having un- 
scrupulously obtained some $70,000,000 worth 
of property by shutting down on a loan. 

A fund of $50,000,000 has been raised by New 
York financiers to handle the cotton crop of 
1911 and “‘ maintain prices.” 


Nov. 23.—Chief Justice White refuses to grant a 
stay of the trial of the indicted meat-packers, 
and their counsel announces that he will apply 
to the United States Supreme Court when it 
meets on December 4. 


John D. Rockefeller issues a statement denying 
the Merritt charges of fraud and producing 
affidavits by Merritt to sustain his position. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


December 3.—A Confederate force makes an ear- 
ly morning attack on Major Bowen's cavalry 
at Salem, Mo., killing or wounding fifteen. 

President Lincoln sends his message to Congress 
He urges no scheme of general emancipation 
or of arming the slaves, but says that he thinks 
it proper ‘‘to keep the integrity of the Union 
prominent as the primary object of the con- 
test on our part.” 

A Representative from Kentucky is expelled 
from Congress for active participation in the 
war on the Confederate side. 


December 4.—Major-General Sterling Price and 
the men under his command receive the thanks 
of the Confederate Congress for their victory 
at Lexington, Mo., on September 20. 


Queen Victoria issues a proclamation forbidding 
the export of gunpowder, niter, nitrate of soda, 
brimstone, lead, and firearms from British 
ports. 


December 5.—Reparts of the Union Secretaries 
of War and the Navy show that the Govern- 
ment has in service 682,971 men, of whom 
640,637 are volunteer militia, 20,334 are regu- 
lars, and 22,000 are seamen and marines. 


December 6.—A riot occurs at Nashville in 
opposition to the draft for soldiers for the 
Confederate Army. 


December 7.—A naval engagement occurs in 
Mississippi Sound, Gulf of Mexico, between a 
Union gunboat and three armed Confederate 
vessels. 

General John Pope takes command of the Union 
— between the Missouri and Osage Rivers, 
Mo. 


December 8.—A slight engagement occurs near 
Williamsport, Md. 


December 9.—The United States flotilla on the 
lower Potomac bombards the works and build- 
ings of the Confederates at Freestone Point, 
Va. 





A battle takes place on Bushy Creek, about 180 
miles from Fort Smith, Ark., in which a large 
number of Indians are engaged on both sides. 
The Confederates under Colonel Cooper are 
assisted by many Choctaws, Chickasaws, and 
Creeks, while the Union forces under Opothley- 
holo are assisted by many Cherokees and 
Seminoles. About two hundred Union scalps 
are taken. 


A slight encounter occurs near Bertrand, Mo., 
and another near Sharpsburg, Md. 

A severe engagement is fought at Alleghany 
Camp, Pocahontas County, Va., lasting from 
daylight till 3 r.m., when both sides retire. 





December 2, 1911 
It’s Baker's 
and 


It’s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entifically 








finest quality, full strength 
and absolutely pure and 
healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 lb., 1/4 Ib., 12>. and 1 Ib. 


cans, net weight. 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 














ONE YEAR OLD PIGS 


especially fed and killed when one year old, produce the 
delicious 

**Forest Home’’ Virginia Hams 
grown and cured in the Old Southern Style on our 
own farm. 

8 to 16 Ibs. 30c lb. shipped anywhere. Weage them 
one year before shipping—they will keep until used. 
Freight paid on first shipment of 100 lbs. or more. Special 
cooking receipts with each shipment. Mail us your order 
for one today. 





FOREST HOME FARM, PURCELLVILLE, VA. 
For 36 years we have been paying our customenm 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 

of, methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and @ 
(}] which we can recommend after the most tho 

personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 717 

$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors. 

PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan: 


PSYCHOLOGY 
INSPIRATION 


PROF. GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND 
George Washington University 


An Attempt to Distinguish Religious 
from Scientific Truth and to Harmon- 
ize Christianity with Modern Thought 


Dr. J. Mark Baldwin, Professor of Psychology. 
Johns Hopkins University, says: —**I find it” (i. e., the 
psychological basis from which the main thought of 
the book is developed) ** new and valuable.” 

Hon. William T. Harris, Formerly U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D, C.:—** Studies 
in all fields of esthetics and literature have given him 
a special power to present a great many current relig- 
ious questions in a way that will prove acceptable to 
serious-minded people who find themselves on 
borderland between the Christian and the non-Chris- 
tian fields of belief. YI predict that it will interest 
many and prove helpful to them all.” 

Hon. Edward Everett Hale, D.D., LL.D., 
says:—‘*In the range, only too wide, of superficial talk 
on these great subjects, nobody has presented them 
from this point of view. Here is an attempt both to 
interpret and to formulate beliefs which the majority 
of intelligent Christians hold. For many reasons, alas, 
which it is not worth while to discuss, such people are 
not always able to explain why they hold what I like 
to ot twentieth-century views of Christian life an 
worship. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pages. $1.40 net; by mail, $1.50 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY,Publishers 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct use 
words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is con- 


ited as arbiter. 


Be 











“H. M. L.,” Pottstown, Pa.—* Which preposi- 
ion should follow the adjective ‘immune,’ (o or 
°” 





Correct usage does not limit the choice to just 
particular preposition, but sanctions any of 
following three, to, from, or against; ‘‘immune 
further attacks’’; ‘“‘immune to the action 
the bacillus’; ‘‘immune from the disease.” 





> 2 =m 












“GQ. W. J.,”” Bozeman, Mont.—“ An article con- OE % ie y : : ‘ 
lained in a publication was entitled ‘Is Pierpont - a 


c... elephone_ to 


the Cook with 
Weshora Lhechrs 
baler phones 


These private home telephones can be installed in every room of 
your house. When you wish to talk upstairs or downstairs simply 


No rule of grammar supports the use of the 
pronoun “I"’ in this construction. The objective 
form ‘‘me’’ should be used, as conjunctions must 
‘connect ‘the same cases of nouns and pronouns,” | 
and in this instance the pronoun ‘“‘ you”’ is in the 
objective case, object of the preposition. 


“s. T. A.,” Katonah, N. Y.—‘‘In a recently 


[published novel occurs the word ‘shand,’ in asso- 

| dation with ‘heaps.’ Kindly give the meaning 
of this word.” 

. Such a word is in use in Scotland as an adjective, 


An Inter-phone in the kitchen 


meaning worthless, and also as a noun to designate 
base coin, as mentioned in Scott’s Guy Mannering: 
“‘T doubt Glossin will prove but shand after a’, 
Mistress,’ said Jabos, . . . ‘but this is a gude 


half-crown ony way.’’’ Without the context 





will keep the help happy. 


e the from which to judge of the use of the word, it 

Sines bee etieed wiih of thats macnninns the step to the Inter-phone, press a button, and talk. No operator—no 

word may convey in the instance cited in the | central switchboard—Inter-phones are entirely automatic in operation. 
= query. You can do away with nine-tenths of the stair climbing by install- 
a ing Inter- i 5 : : 
_ a i i eit a g Inter phones at a cost ranging from $6.00 per station up. Cost 
ecial commonly spelled bouillon ever correctly spelled to maintain will be no more than for your door bell. 
rdi bullion when reference is made to a broth or soup?” ti 
= iim : ‘ tens Write to-day for Booklet No. 8001 
V The dictionaries do not record this variation of 

A. ating altho a study of the two words will show WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

—— that the etymologies are closely interlaced, both 

being influenced by the various derivatives from Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 
tive the Latin bulla, meaning a bubble, from which New York Chicago Saint Louis Salt Lake City 
. comes the French bouillon, a bubbling, a boiling. rman ‘ ieeeenele Kansas City =e “SAVE TIME AND FREIGHT: 

ae . ae “ ” : iladelphia Cincinnati! Denver Oakland 

i The two words bouillon and bullion are now Risto Minneapolis Dallas Los Angeles 

quite as distinct in spelling as they are in meaning. Richmond St. Paul Omaha Seattle 

Pittsburgh Milwaukee Oklahoma City Portland 
Atlanta 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Antwerp London Berlin Paris Johannesburg Sydney Tokyo 
Address the House Nearest You 
EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





A Strange Case.—Summoned to serve | 
upon a special jury in the King’s Bench 
Division to-day, Sir George Douglas of 
Springwood Park, Kelso, who has a town 
house in Ennismore Gardens, asked Mr. 
Justice Darling to excuse him from service 
on the ground that he had not oceupied the 
latter place for a year and a half. He said 
he had come from Scotland in answer to 
the summons, and wished to return at once. 











The Man Who Would Govern Others Must First 
Learn to Govern Himself—These 3 Books a Proved 


mn Ai. 





























° . ’ 
Mr. Justice Dartinc—‘“Have you| Help in Learning One of Nature’s Most Needful Lessons 
served on juries in Scotland ? ” 5 
: Sir Grorce—‘ I have never done so, JULES PAYOT’S DR. PAUL DUBOIS’ Charles Brodie Patterson’s 
6 but I am liable.” : * ‘“ ° 9° 6 ss ” 
a M fa ss “Education of the Will’’ Education of Self Dominion and Power 
Mk. Justice Dartinc—‘‘ Do you want “Self Control” i ; 
m- to go back to Seotland ? ” \ translated into English from the 30th (formerly puqlished as ‘Self Control’’) —_ has sold steadily for nine years—good 
a Sir Grorce—“ on ee French edition, cannot but assist in is another strong “‘ Mental How-to” proof of its value. The seventh edi- 
ig- — Se the improvement of any man who ae co os tion, just issued, contains seven en- 
M 7 Pp book written in simple, every-day E 
— R. Justice Dartinc—‘ When do you | reads and meditates upon it. language, for the man and woman __ tirely new chapters. The author de- 
wt _ to go back ?—because I thought that . bag be only ewe sone my almost desirous of self-improvement. It fines his ee vy call ae oe 
; e $ all our failures, and nearly all our mis- hould b d by all those, irre.  Scious existence latent powers of be- 
—., never wanted to go back to fortunes,” says Payot in the opening : ren po ses or tS een te life ing that are resident in the soul of 
e otland. (Laughter.) paragraph. ‘‘ This is the weakness of ms neiahit bis a foie oS ea ‘every man that cometh into the 
=] Sir Grorge— I want t back i our will—a universal laziness—which : : eer world.’”’ He is buoyantly optimistic 
to P " Wantc0 §O Hack 1M~| i, to human nature as gravity is to ia, or who want tocure themselves —_ throughout, and decidedly helpful to 
ity maiately—to-morrow if I ean.”’ ee i i of “pe - bape atl a ag ond ahwese ting. 
a8, Mr. Jus i, ee & is book gets right down to brass *7t -é6- 60 ightfully personal e book shows the strong mana 
re ti JUSTICE Dar.ine As a tempta tacks. It is no academic discussion of that it inspires you with a desire to work in life, tpemen Sep blessing 
| ion a stay you may earn a guinea if you | the fy AA the will buta rst begin your own training at once,” rightand left, succeeding and “‘ getting 
care i ire tee tion for the attainment of self-mas- é ; : on.”’ et, 
a .: 4 ut in the cireumstances—a Scotsman tery which mankind in general urgent. S4YS Elizabeth Atwood in the N. Y. Do you doubt the inspiring influence 
ci s ya to return to Scotland when he| ly poeds at the present moment. greetings a ae of = a book - Foor i ef 
might ; . ubstantial cloth binding, 424 pp., ubstantial cloth binding, 337 pp., ubstantial cloth binding, 297 pp., 
rs ee” grin 'T — being - price $1.50, postage roc. price $1.50 net, postage roc. uncut leaves, price $1.20, postage 12¢. 
a In will excuse you. 
il (Renewed laughter.)—Pall Mall Gazette. |FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK 
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EGYPT and THE NILE 


Cook's luxurious steamers leave Cairo 

every few days during the season. Iaha- 

beahs and Private Steamers for charter. 

a uent sailings by large Ocean Steam- 
New York to Egypt direct. 


ah A qnnaals Series 
nee 
epart- 


ures Jan. 6, 10, 20, 24, Fob. 3, rid. 20, ich? 2. 
Itineraries most comprehensive. 


ROUND the WORLD cence!” Soil 


private party. Last sneerere this sea- 
son from New York, Jan. 6 


SOUTH AMERICA my Three 
months’ tour leaves New York, Jan. 20. 


Winter and Spring Tours to Europe 
Send for Programme desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago,San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto, etc. 
Cook’s Travellers’? Cheques are 
Good All Over the World. 


COLIVER rONRS 


“The Best in Travel’’ 

SOUTH AM 1 ee climax in travel. 
Special tour Feb. 3d, return via Europe 
without additional c ab e. 

ROUND THE WORLD from San Fran- 
cisco. Feb. 6th. 

JAPAN-CHINA and TRANS-SIBERIA, Feb, 

SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


ORIENT TRIP $500 


Conducted by Ephraim Aboosh of Jerusalem. 
European Tours from $235 to $1,000 
Organizers of small parties wanted. 
BABCOCK’S TOURS 
1137 Dean St. Brooklyn 


Princess Hotel, Bermuda | — 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 

NOW OPEN. Accommodates 400. Out- 
door life all winter. Beautiful drives, saddle 
riding, tennis, golf, yachting, sea bathing. 

FINE NEW SWIMMING POOL. 
Only two days from New York by fast, 

luxurious os sailing twice a week. 

HOWE & TWOROGER, Mers. 
Hamilton 3ermuda 














6th. 











ie es meee 


TWO GRAND CRUISES Nov. 
1912 (from New. York), Feb. 1913 (from 
San Francisco), by — sistial cruising 
steamer ‘* VEICT RA et ISE.’ 
Will follow same ett as S.S. CLEVE- 
LAND. @ and up, including all 
necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 

A’ Few Accommodations Available 
fur Second Cruise of the S. S. Cleveland 
from San Francisco Feb, 6, 1912. DURA- 
TION OF EACH CRUISE 110 DAYS. Also 
Cruises to the Orient, West Indies, 
South America, Italy and Egypt, etc. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE = 
45 Broadway New York & 
a 


QUCURUGUADORUUICCROAEARDAGAARIDEARAIIEEAN 


| TTT 


ORIENTAL TOURS 


A varied series giving the very best of 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, and Greece. 
13th season. Leader, Rev. A. E. Dunning, 
D.D., former Editor Congregationalist, 
and long familiar with the Near East. 
Special lectures. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


in spring and summer covering all coun- 
tries. Wide range of prices. Write for 
advance booklet just issued. 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 


102 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 








“Round “eWorld 


142 Day Tour 


includes Egypt, Ceylon, India, 
urmah, Straits Settlements, 

China, Japan, and Hawaii. 
Leaves New York Feb. 3 


Address Room 21, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Sor illustrated booklet. 





HAVANA Our 10-day cruise to Ha- 


vana gives you six 
days at sea—a delightful journey aiong the 
coastwise resorts of the Southern States—and 
four days ashore—time to visit all points 
of interest. Or for an extended visit, Cuba, 
and particularly Havana, offers unlimited 
diversions. Ideal climate, excellent hotels 
and miles of splendid roadways. Write for 
booklet. 

N. Y. & Cuba Mail S. S. 

(Ward Line). 


Co. 


General Of Offices : Pier 14, E. R., New York 


“Bobson’ s Oly Worly Tours 


A es Spring trip. Sailing Jan. 20, on 
R. M.S. ‘Franconia,’ for Spain, Morocco, 
Sicily, Italy; The Riviera, Nice, Monte Carlo, 
&c., Paris, London. Ten weeks—exclusiv ely 
first class—for itineraries address: 

Mrs. E, A, Robson 12 Laurence St., Yonkers, N. Y¥. 





3 to May 3; 
South America * a w fondertal Jour, 
ney. Fascinating Route with return 
via Europe if desired. $1,385, with every 
aot on the highest its, 


oN COLLV 





t. Vernon “st 


ont 


oo%* 


wRost on 








| Mediterranean & Orient 
Fall _ Winter Tours and Cruises 
Write for Particulars. 


Dr ears. HLS. Paine, Glens Falls. N.Y. 





Europe via Mediterranean }i*:: 


July sailings. 60 to 100 days. Small select 
parties. 14th year. Booklet with man. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St., Baltimore. 





r= University Travel 


Europe and the Orient inter- 
Private Yacht in the Mediter- 


Le inside Travel. 
preted by scholars. 
ranean. 





Write for announcements. 
Sail February, 
Mare h, April, 


Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl. , Boston 
a Ju ne, 
ul 


Europe i" Orient 


routes, best means age ment, best testimonials, 

and the lowest prices inthe world. 

TEMPLE TOURS, 8 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
$300 


49-133 EUROPE 8399, 


46- 133 
Days 
Visiting all the principal places. 
ooklet on request. 
STEWART & WOODS 
262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








A NEW IDEA AND A NEW 
THREE SHORT YAC 


CRUISES to the WEST | 


on the RED CROSS LINE ~~ 
Steamship STEPHAN 


I3 DAYS on $758 


To Bermuda, Nassau and Hay, 


9 DAYS = $1008 

















27th 
To Nassau, Havana, Kingston 4 
For the first time you may cruise 
the West Indies in a limited time 


Electric fans in rooms and forced yentils 


tion from_ deck. 
pool, 
goes to dock noes 
Asa Limit. oO 50 Passengers 
an Bovty Booking Is Ad 
Send for Handsome Booklet L, 
BOWRING & CO., 17 State St., N, 


SeeE urope in an Ante 


sports, 








e have 
the best open and closed Mo tort Cars fc for 
and Continental Touring at the most 
able Tariff in Europe. rature, 
Itineraries, also copy of “ Thro 
in an Auto,” free on request. Write us abe 
everything to do with Motoring Ab 


onseliont cuisine, orchestra,  §hj 


The INTERNATIONAL AUTOTRAVEL SOCIET} 
- 56to60, Morning Post Buildings, «| 


ae Strand, London, W.C., England. - 





UNIVERSITY PRINTS: 


2,000 half-tone reproductio 
the World’s Masterpieces ot 


One cent each or 80 cents pel 


pom hundred. Send_two-cent 
for catalogue. 
Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., 


Bureau of Uniy 





Chautauqua Oriental Tou 


Sailing Feb. Other Tours, 
Europe, Norway and Russia. ult 
Leadership. The very best obtainab 
CULTURAL TRAVEL. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA TOURS ~ 
Marauette Building Chicago, Illi 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 





PATENT YOURIDEAS. _ $6,500 offered 
for one Inv ention, Book ‘“‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” and “‘What to Invent,” sent free. 
Send rough sketch for free report as to pat- 
entability. Patents obtained or fee returned. 
We advertise your patent for sale at our ex- 

ense. Established 16 years. Address Chand- 
sm & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 943 F St., 
Washington, D. C. 


IDEAS WANTED—Mfrs. are writing 
for patents procured through me. 3 books 
with list 200 inventions wanted sent free. 
Personal Services. I get patent or no fee. 
R. B. Owen, 45 Owen Blidg., Washington, D.C 


PATENTS THAT PAY 
Instructive Guide Book for Inventors FREE. 
Special . vee references. 


Patent Lawyer, aes F St., W ashington, Bc. 











Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 622 F St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. How to Get Every Dollar Your 

Invention is worth. Send 8cstamps for new 

128-page a6 of V ital Interest to Inventors. 
: A. B. LACEY 

Washington, D. C. 


PATE NTS BUILD FORTUNES. Our 
free booklets tell how, what to invent and 
save you money. Free searches. Write today. 

D. SWIFT & CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LET TERS S of CELEBRITIES BOUGHT. 
I will buy autograph letters or documents of 
anyfamous person. Send list of ae 
have. W. R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Ave 

York, Pub. ‘‘ The Collector,” $1.00 per year. 


FOR WRITERS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT 
STORIES or for aarapes. Pleasant 
work for you. Big Pay; Send for free book- 
let, tells how. UNITED PRESS SYNDI- 
CATE, San Francisco, California. 





Department 63 





307, Seventh Street 

















PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
TURNED. Send — for tree report as to 
patentability, GUID 
TOIN 
tions wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS offered for one invention. Pat- 


ents secured by us advertised free in World’s | 


ogress: sampie tree 


r i 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 





E ARN $10 to $15 A WEEK and hold your | 
We as} 


position besides. No canvassing. 
manufacturers of patented just in season 
specialties have new easy mail order plans 
to keep ourfactories busy. We furnish every- 
thing. Large profits. Small capital. Ex- 
perienc e unnecessary. 
the 
most am plans. Sworn Statement. 
PEASE MFG. CO. 
521 Bort Building, Michigan Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 





~ LEARN to write advertisements by! Mail. 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co., 


Dept.31, Page Bldg.,MichiganAve.,Chicago. | 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—Portraits 35c., Frames lic., Sheet 
Pictures Ic., Stereoscopes 25c., Views lc. 
30 days’ credit. Samples and catalog free. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., Dept. 2377, | 

1027 W. Adams St., Chicago 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


GENUINE TYPEWRITER BAR- 
GAINS, no matter what make, will quote you 
lower prices and easiest terms. Write for big 
bargain list and illustrated catalogue 10. L. J. 
Peabody, 278 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


CLEARANCE SALE— Remingtons, Dens- 
mores, $11.50 ea.; Franklins, Hammonds, $9 
ea. Bargains in Underwoods, Smiths and all 
others. All Guaranteed. Stand: aad Type- 
writer Exchange, 23 Park Row, 


MACHINERY 


RIFE AUTOMATIC HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps water by water pe fo -no atten- 
tion—no expense— feet fall elevates water so 
feet, etc. Guaranteed. Catalog free 

Rirg Ram Co.,2197 Trinity Bldg., New York 




















300K and WHAT |] 
YVENT, with ae ot List of Inven- | 


Washington. | 


you are one of | 
want-to-go-ahead — write for our | 





NEW JERSEY 


Princeton— 


‘©The ideal home town” all the year 
*round. Splendid residences, beautiful 
landscape, healthful surroundings, con- 
venient location. Express train service 
to New York and Philadelphia. 

Rentals $300 to $6,000a year. Taste- 
fully furnished homes also for rent. 

Town and country properties —fur- 
nished or unfurnished—for sale or rent. 


WALTER B. HOWE, Princeton, N. J. 
New York Office, 56 Cedar Street 

















FLORIDA 


FOR SALE—Winter home at Mandarin, in 
close vicinity home Harriett Beecher Stowe. 
12 miles from Jacksonville. About 6 acres. 
420 feet well-elevated frontage St. Johns 
River. 10-room house, modern conveniences. 
Servants’ quarters, also two-story barn. Ar- 
tesian well. Bearing orange and grapefruit 
grove ; peaches, pecans, etc. Splendid con- 
dition. Address owner, McGehee Whitner, 
Atlantic Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Florida. 

and Grape- 


FLORIDA ORANGE fruit Grove 


for sale. 10 acres bearing. Other valuable 
assets. Fronts large lake } mile to depot. 
Well elevated. $5,500. Three other similar op- 
portunities. No attention given land agents. 
Address Owner, L. 0. Feagin, Winter Haven. Florida 











NORTHWEST 





Come to the Fertile Northwest. Exes | 
land in Minnesota, North Dakota, Mon 
Idaho, Washington, Ore: ‘on, a 
Northern Pacific Ry., obtainable at 
prices. Ask for list of reliable Lan 
Free Government homestead land or | 
land offer excellent opportunities. 
fine for man, beast and crops. 
fruit, ve: etables, grains, alfalfa, cattle, ¢ 
ing, poultry, hogs. Write ques sayin 
state most interests you, to L. J. B 
Gen. Immig. Agent,134 N. Pp. Bldg., St. P 


Big moneyia 





CALIFORNIA 





FREE Literature will be sent to anyon 
terested in the wonderful Sacramento 
the richest valley in the world. Uni 


opportunities. Thousands of acres availad 


at right prices. The place fora man wal 
a home in the finest climate on earth. 
lands for sale ; organized to give reliable i 
formation. SACRAMENTO VALLEY i 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 800 2d St., Sacrat 
California. 


NEW MEXICO 


PECOS VALLEY, New Mexico, d 
ful place to live. Ten acres fruit lan 
acre up, will make you independent. 
Cc... rs 8 General Colonization 4 
A. 7. 1159 Railway Exch 
Chia for ielictent “Earth” 6 monthsf 





yet 
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STAMPS, COINS, ETC. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 





$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 quarters; 
$20 for a $4. Keep all money dated before 
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MR. ROOSEVELT AND 1912 


Andrew Carnegie quotes himself as recently admonish- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt. But however willing the ex- 
President may be to act upon the Iron Master’s advice, the press 
and the politicians seem to be in an unconscious conspiracy 
| against his compliance with the latter part of it, at least. Every- 
- body knows that on November 8, 1904, immediately after his elec- 
tion to the Presidency, Mr. Roosevelt publicly declared that 
“under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept an- 
other nomination.”” This unqualified statement, however, did 
' not prevent the development of a vigorous Roosevelt third-term 
movement and the attempt to stampede the delegates for the 
Colonel in the Republican National Convention of 1908. Within 
the past few months he has assured his friends, and given wide 
publicity to the assurance, that he would regard any movement 
for his nomination for President next year as ‘‘a calamity.” 


E66 S* WHAT YOU MEAN ONCE, and let it go at that,” 


Nevertheless, his recent article on trust regulation is imme- 
diately made the occasion, by both friends and enemies, of a 
new outbreak of discussion around the ever-fresh theme of his 
possible candidacy. Nor is this discussion silenced by The 
Qutlook’s assurance that those who really know the mind of its 
Contributing Editor ‘‘ know that he is not a Presidential candi- 
date, that he does not desire to be such a candidate, and that 
the thought of such a candidacy never occurs to him in his dis- 
cussions of questions of public and national interest,” nor by 
the even more emphatic statement published by his authority 
in the Philadelphia Nerth American (Prog. Rep.). Little more 
than a week ago, according to the Philadelphia paper, the 
Colonel agreed that it should put an end to ‘‘unwarranted 
reports and deductions’’ by an authoritative statement of his 
position. This statement, which is of considerable length, ends 
with the following concise and definite paragraphs: 


“Colonel Roosevelt will not support any man for the nomina- 
tion in 1912, neither Mr. Taft nor any one else. He never gave 
Mr. Taft any pledge or offer of support, nor did Mr. Taft ever 
have such an impression. 

“As to himself, Colonel Roosevelt is not a candidate, nor has 
he been at any time. He has repeatedly discouraged sugges- 
tions of this character, not only from sincere friends, but from 
potential political leaders who, for one reason or another, desire 
to use his name; and he has emphatically refused pledges of 
active support, even delivery of delegates. 

He says, and wishes the statement to be accepted at its full 
value, in its clear and unequivocal meaning, that he desires talk 
of his supposed candidacy to cease.” 


‘Mr. Roosevelt may cry desist, but there will be no desisting,”’ 
predicts the Washington Star (Ind.), and the New York Globe 
(Rep.) remarks with evident irritation that ‘“‘the country faces 
a protracted period of ‘Teddy will and Teddy won’t.’” With 
the Outlook article, it points out, the ‘‘Teddy wills” had an 
inning, until the North American statement gave the ‘‘Teddy 
won’ts”’ their turn. The next thing, it goes on to say, will be 
the pulling of this statement to pieces. To quote further: 


**Exegetes and analysts will show that it doesn’t mean any- 
thing. Why, it will be asked, does not Mr. Roosevelt speak out 
over his own signature? It will be more than intimated that 
all he has done is to put out a ‘feeler.’ As a clincher, attention 
will be focused on what will be called Mr. Roosevelt’s avoid- 
ance of the future tense—that he is not represented as saying 
that under no circumstances will he be a candidate, and that 
he will decline a nomination if tendered. 

‘“The majority of his fellow citizens will be disposed to accept 
the statement as sincere, and as accurately reflecting his present 
attitude. A large and noisy minority—some because they 
admire him, and some because they hate him—vwill continue the 
clatter. There is no way to silence them. It is not fair to Mr. 
Roosevelt to ask him to doit. The World, for example, because 
of its aversion, is doing all in its power to convince the public 
that Mr. Roosevelt is a Machiavellian villain. By iteration it 
succeeds in impressing some with the notion of the possibility 
of a candidacy. Then it turns around and makes use of its own 
work by saying: ‘See, people don’t believe Mr. Roosevelt. 
That they don’t believe him is proof that he is not regarded a 
sincere.’ 

“‘Mr. Roosevelt is not a candidate now. He has no expecta- 
tion of being a candidate next year. To state so much emphati- 
cally is as far as Mr. Roosevelt may be expected to go. It is dis- 
claimer enough to satisfy the fair-minded. As to what would 
be his answer if a universal demand for him should arise next 
year it is not fair to ask him to say. The condition has not 
arisen, and is not likely to arise. He probably does not know 
what would be his answer. Now the likelihood is strong that it 
would be ‘no’; but, as Lincoln was fond of saying, no man may 
be justly asked to say before he has reached it, whether he will 
or will not cross a particular bridge.”’ 


Very significant, thinks’ the Brooklyn Times (Rep.), is the 
persistence with which Theodore Roosevelt’s name comes up 
in any discussion of candidates for the Presidency. ‘‘There are 
those,” it says, ‘‘who believe the ex-President is the only Repub- 
lican who can win the election next year, and they are not likely 
to keep quiet when they happen to be men of strictly partizan 
spirit.” To quote further from this Republican organ: 


‘However much we may dislike political expediency, it is 
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